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LITERATURE. 


Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, first 
Earl of Minto, from 1751 to 1806. Edited 
by his Great-niece the Countess of Minto. 
Three Volumes. (London: Longmans.) 


We have lately had occasion to review a 
political biography embracing the interval 
between 1806 and 1812. We have now before 
us another which includes the period between 
1780 and 1806. It is a period rich in sub- 
jects of interest for both historians, states- 
men, aiid literary students of Parliamentary 
history. It opens with the end of the 
American war, and closes with the death 
of Mr. Pitt; and comprehends between the 
two extremes the famous struggle of Mr. 
Pitt against the Whig coalition ; the equally 
famous trial of Warren Hastings ; the French 
Revolution ; the memorable Whig and Tory 
fusion, the most conspicuous instance of 
party patriotism in our annals; the union 
with Ireland; the great naval victories of 
Rodney, Howe, Duncan, Jervis, and Nelson ; 
the Indian campaigns of Wellington ; and 
the disappearance from the stage of the two 

t men whose names are still symbolic of 
all that is grand and ennobling in Parlia- 
mentary warfare. 

The hero of the present volumes is the 
first Lord Mint», and the task of introducing 
him to posterity has been undertaken by his 
great-niece, the present Countess. She has 
discharged her task with more than ordinary 
ability; and has interspersed the more solid 
portions of her work with such numerous 
anecdotes, and amusing gossip, illustrating 
the manners of the period and the leading 
actors on the public stage, that we may 
safely pronounce it one of the best books of 
the class to which it belongs. The Elliots 
are, of course, a well-known clan of Scotch 
Borderefs, and it is unnecessary to tell 
the world anything about them. Sir Gil- 
bert Elliot, of Minto in Roxburghshire, the 
third baronet of the name, was one ef that 
little band of Scotch Tories who made 
themselves so useful to George III. in his 
earlier attempts to shake off the ‘ Revolu- 
tion families.” He joined the banner of 
Lord Bute, became a “King’s friend,” and 
& prime agent in carrying on that curious 
system of mining and countermining to which 
the King was driven almost in self-defence 
by the implacable ambition of the leading 
Whig connexions. Now we find Sir Gilbert 
instructed to be “ rude to the Duke of New- 
castle,” now directed to vote against his 
Majesty’s ministers; and always a pro- 
minent figure in the various consultations, 
combinations, and co-operations which 
seem to have been necessary to the due 
transaction of “the King’s business.” He 
died in 1777, and was succeeded in the 
family estates, and also in his seat for the 
county, by his son, the subject of these 
memoirs, who first entered public life on 





the same principles as his father. Towards 
the close of the American War, however, 
converted, as he says, by the arguments of 
Fox and Burke, he went over to the Oppo- 
sition, and, had Fox’s India Bill been 
carried, would have been rewarded with a 
seat in the direction. Instead of this he 
became one of Fox’s martyrs, losing his 
seat, in common with sixty other Coali- 
tionists, on Pitt’s appeal to the country in 
1784. Sir Gilbert Elliot was not more pro- 
phetic than his friends. He, too, likened 
Pitt at first to a schoolboy playing at 
being minister, and spoke contemptuously 
of the time when he must be sent back to 
school, and the serious work of government 
retommenced. His astonishment on finding 
that it was himself and his friends who had 
to go to school again, and that the boy 
minister had beaten all the veterans opposed 
to him, -may easily be imagined, but is 
judiciously veiled by Lady Minto. Some of 
his subsequent letters are interesting from 
the illustrations which they give of that 
propensity in all beaten parties not to look 
facts in the face, or to acknowledge the 
reality of the change, so many curious symp- 
toms of which are visible at the present 
moment. We find Sir Gilbert mentioning, 
in a letter to his wife, in 1787, that there 
are already rumours in the party of Pitt’s 
resignation, and of a new Government 
being formed under Lord Lansdowne and 
Lord Grenville, there being no more design 
of such a change than there was of pro- 
claiming Charles III. But anything to cast 
a slight upon the “ boys,” who, says Burke, 
“have now got to the head of affairs, and 
bear themselves with all the sour and severe 
insolence of sixty.” This was said in a 
letter to Sir Gilbert Elliot, who had now 
been returned for Berwick, and took his 
seat in the House of Commons just in time 
to bear a part in the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. 

The part allotted to him was the impeach- 
ment of Sir Elijah Impey, Hastings’s well- 
known confederate in some of his most 
dubious transactions And if the speech 
which he made on this occasion deserved all 
the compliments which such men as Burke, 
Fox, and Windham are reported to have 
paid to it, our only wonder is that Elliot did 
not at once step into their shoes and become 
the leader of the Whigs himself. Fox said 
“ there was never anything so entirely per- 
fect.”” Windham, that it was “the grandest 
display of character and talents ever heard 
within the walls of Parliament.” Burke 
said, p. 184:— 


“What I have never before seen, never I am 
sure in an equal degree—the method, the argu- 
ments, the sentiments, the language, the manner, 
the action, the tone and modulation of voice, 
were all exactly of a piece, belonging each to the 
other, so that. they were all peculiarly his own, 
and not copied from any original we have seen in 
our own time in the whole or in any part..... 
There was not a topic upon which he touched 
that had not its peculiar beauty, and the finishing 
hand of a master.” 


Sir Gilbert’s own account of the matter 
was not, if these eulogies were justified, 
exaggerated ; but it shows, perhaps, that 
Barke’s advice to him a year before, to get 
rid of his modesty, had not been entirely 


neglected. On February 13, 1788, the trial of 
Hastings was commenced. He never appears, 
however, to have spoken in Westminster Hall. 
But on April 28 he had to state his case 
against Impey in the House of Commons, 
when his eloquence again seems to have been 
the theme of every tongue. Before the end of 
the year, however, he retired from the case, 
and his next appearance in public was as 
candidate for the Speaker’s chair, vacant by 
the death of Mr. Cornewall. The ministerial 
candidate was William, afterwards Lord, 
Grenville, who beat him by a majority of 
seventy-one, But, undeterred by failure, he 
stood again, in the following June, against 
Addington, when Grenville’s appointment 
to the Home Office created another vacancy, 
but was again defeated by a majority of 
forty-one. Both these contests took place 
in the same year, 1789, when the hopes 
which had been suddenly kindled in the 
Whig party by the King’s illness were 
extinguished again by his recovery. Elliot, 
one of those men who made politics a pro- 
fession, was naturally disappointed, and, in 
a letter to his wife, dated April 2, expresses 
himself with creditable candour on the sub- 
ject, confessing that he finds it difficult to 
feel as pleased as he ought to be at an event 
which had dashed the cup from his lips. 
However, there was nothing for it but to put 
as good a face on the matter as possible, and 
wait for the next opportunity. This arrived 
in due course. As he had ruined his chances 
in 1782 by going over from Pitt to Fox, he 
was to retrieve them in 1792 by going over 
from Fox to Pitt. The French Revolution 
was a godsend to many minor Whigs, as it 
gave them an excuse for coming over to the 
winning side, and obtaining their share of 
those emoluments of which they had been 
so wickedly deprived. Yet the approaches 
were at first very gradual. The Whigs 
affected great coyness ; and so late as May 
1792, Sir Gilbert Elliot says he is sure that 
no one part of them will think of joining 
Pitt without the other. Already Ministers 
had begun to hint at such a fusion. But 
when Parliament broke up in June, and Sir 
Gilbert set out for Scotland, he was still con- 
vinced of its impossibility. During the 
whole of the recess he continued to receive 
long letters on the subject. Pitt had 
at length made definite overtures to the 
Duke of Portland. But at that time 
it was thought that no new arrange- 
ment could be made from which Fox 
was to be excluded. And the negotia- 
tions for a fusion lingered on through the 
whole of the following year, and into the 
middle of the next, before the other Whig 
leaders could make up their minds to come 
without him. At last, however, they did; 
and, in July 1794, the Duke of Portland 
became Home Secretary; Mr. Windham, 
Secretary at War; Lord Fitzwilliam, Presi- 
dent of the Council; and Lord Spencer, 
Lord Privy Seal. Sir Gilbert Elliot, how- 
ever, had not thought it necessary to wait 
quite so long. Earlier in the year he ac- 
cepted from Government the post of English 
Commissioner at Toulon; and for some 
years afterwards his correspondence is dated 
from abroad, where he continued to be em- 
ployed in various situations of considerable 





dignity and importance. 
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In 1794 he was appointed Provisional 
Governor of Corsica, for the purpose of 
superintending its annexation to the British 
Crown. He was then joined by Lady Elliotand 
his children, and a more interesting account 
of that very interesting island than is to be 
found in these pages we have never met 
with. Sir Gilbert was struck with its re- 
semblance to the ‘“ Border,’ and some 
years afterwards showed to a Corsican 
gentleman Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, as pre- 
senting a perfect picture of his native island, 
which the Corsican readily acknowledged. 
The population of the island was divided 
into clans, composed of a few chief land- 
holders and their following. Hereditary 
feuds were universal. Like the Borderer, 
the Corsican peasant was content to live on 
simple fare. Ewe-milk cheese and cake 
made of chestnuts, were his ordinary diet ; 
but, like the Borderer, he felt himself 
nobody without his horse and his gun. 
Like the Borderer, he preferred the 
care of flocks and herds to the labour 
of tillage; and, true to him in all things, 
loved a fray better than either. Lady 
Elliot’s letters to her friends are full of 
charming little pictures of the life, society and 
scenery of Corsica ; of her balls in the open 
air, where her guests danced by moonlight 
on a terrace overhanging the sea, surrounded 
by hedges of rose, orange, and myrtle ; 
her rambles over the mountains under 
the thick shade of overarching evergreens ; 
the peasants with their dirks and pistols; 
the women with their gold-laced petticoats 
and scarlet head-dresses ; the pretty highland 
villages, so like English ones, with their hay 
fields and corn fields and oak trees; with 
sketches intermixed of Paoli, and Moore and 
Nelson, and Jervis, and other great men 
with whom she was in constant intercourse. 
Her husband, unfortunately, did not get on 
very well with either Paoli or Colonel 
Moore, the commander of the English troops. 
It is easy to understand that Paoli con- 
ceived he had a right to be the first man in 
the island, and would feel mortified at see- 
ing any other native admitted to a greater 
share of the governor’s confidence than 
himself. Sir Gilbert Eliot, however, said 
that Pozzi di Borgo was the only Corsican 
whom he found capable of taking general 
views, and he continued to rely on his ad- 
vice. Moore, on the other hand, seems to 
have sympathised with Paoli; and the 
upshot was that Paoli was invited, and 
Moore recalled, to England. Doubts have 
been thrown on Sir Gilbert Elliot’s judgment 
in this particular case; and, at all events, 
his government did not succeed in the ob- 
ject with which it originated. After a 
partial insurrection had been quelled, we 
finally gave up the attempt —the attempt to 
hold Corsica as a British possession—and 
abandoned it once more to the French, who 
reoccupied the island amid popular rejoicings 
in 1796. Afterleaving Corsica, Sir Gilbert 
spent some time at Naples, and returned 
home in the following year, having had the 
good luck to witness the battle of St. Vincent 
on his homeward voyage. For his services 
in the Mediterranean Sir Gilbert was created 
Baron Minto of Minto, and for a time re- 
sumed the political occupations which his 
- mission to Toulon had interrupted. He, or 


rather Lady Minto for him, takes an unfa- 
vourable view of the working of the Amal- 
mated Government which he found es- 
tablished on his return, and seems to a 
with Lord Macaulay that Pitt should either 
have conducted the French war on the princi- 
ples of Burke and Windham,or else have done 
nothing at all. Lady Minto, perhaps, has 
not read Lord Stanhope’s vindication of Pitt ; 
and it is necessary, therefore, to observe 
that no final estimate of Pitt’s policy can be 
established without it. In June 1799, Lord 
Minto was despatched as Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Vienna, where he remained 
till November 1801. He had been sent out 
to arrange an offensive and defensive alliance 
with Austria, which was happily concluded, 
and remained in force till after the battles 
of Marengo and Hohenlinden forced the 
Emperor to violate his engagements, and 
conclude a separate treaty with the enemy. 
This event seemed to Lord Minto the natural 
conclusion of his own mission, and the news 
which shortly reached him of the resignation 
of Mr. Pitt confirmed his resolution. He 
returned to England in the middle of the 
debates in both Houses on the Peace of 
Amiens, and immediately attached himself 
to his old friends, who united in condemning 
it. The unsatisfactory nature of the Peace, 
the open disregard of its articles by the 
French government which immediately fol- 
lowed, the menacing language of Napoleon, 
and. the defenceless condition of England, 
all combined to raise feelings of mortification 
and alarm which were eventually fatal to 
the Ministry. The recall of Mr. Pitt became 
a great national necessity. Some attempts 
were made at a junction on equal terms 
between himself and Addington, to which 
Lord .Minto says “he-listened.” But we 
fancy he did nothing of the kind. Dundas, 
who was the bearer of the message, arrived 
at Walmer Castle, where Pitt lived very 
much in seclusion, in the afternoon, but 
did not venture to unfold his mission, till 
after dinner, when the second bottle of port 
was in progress. Pitt saw what was coming 
before he had uttered three sentences, and 
Dundas, perceiving from his looks that the 
case was hopeless, at once dropped the sub- 
ject. Subsequent attempts were equally un- 
successful, and finally Addington was obliged 
to resign and leave Pitt in possession of the 
field. But then his difficulties began. The 
King would not have Mr. Fox in the new 
administration, Lord Grenville would not join 
it without him, and the old Whig seceders 
of 1794—-Windham, Lord Minto and others 
—of course took the same ground. They may 
have been right; but however that may be, 
we are sure Lord Grenville was wrong. 
Public opinion was very strong against him 
at the time, and the reasons he assigned him- 
self will not hold water fora moment. We 
have here a long letter from Lord Minto to 
his son, in which he justifies his own conduct 
in common with that of his associates. But 
Lord Minto, Mr. Windham, Lord Spencer 
and others, had belonged to the Whig party, 
had been led by Mr. Fox for twelve years, 
and might well consider that the schism of 
1794 was now healed, and that they and the 
Foxites were all one party again. But this 
was not the case with Lord Grenville; he 





had always been a Tory. Hisallegiance was 








due, not to Mr. Fox, but Mr. Pitt. And to 
say that because Fox had co-operated with 
him in the overthrow of Addington, there. 
fore he was precluded from taking office 
without him, is so opposed to both the 
theory and practice of Parliamentary parties, 
that it is plain it was a mere pretext. Mr. 
Fox and Lord Grenville had been op- 
posed to each other all their lives, and an 
accidental concurrence of opinion on a par- 
ticular question could create no such obliga- 
tions as Lord Grenville professed himself to 
feel. Pitt’s indignation was excessive. ‘“‘ I 
will teach that proud man I can do 
without him,”’ he exclaimed, “if it cost me 
my life.” And when, some time afterwards, 
Grenville sent him a copy of Lord Chat- 
ham’s Letters, which he had edited and just 
published, with a note beginning “‘ My dear 
Pitt,” and ending ‘“ Yours affectionately,” 
Pitt returned him no answer. We are glad 
to see that Lady Minto herself does justice 
to Mr. Pitt in a few well-turned sentences 
which express the opinion of posterity un- 
biassed by contemporary prejudice. His 
death brought to Lord Minto a splendid 
reward for his long political services. Fox, 
who retained a lively sense of his activity in 
’94, objected to meeting him in the Cabinet ; 
so he was appointed Governor-General of 
India. 

At this point Lady Minto’s narrative ter- 
minates; and it only remains for us to 
point out the great social interest with which 
her volumes are replete. As a record of 
contemporary manners the innumerable bio- 
graphies and memoirs which relate to the 
same period may be ransacked for an equal. 
The Memoirs of Lord Auckland are the 
nearest approach to it, and the lively letters 
of one of Lord North’s daughters are the 
nearest approach to those of Lady Elliot. 
There is a great deal in the three volumes 
about the convivial habits of the period. 
March 19, 1790, Sir Gilbert left Fox and 
Grey “just beginning to talk thick.” At 
another time he sits till past eleven with 
Grey and a few other choice spirits, and 
finds that he escapes best by drinking port, 
because, as all the others were drinking 
claret, he was not required to pass the 
bottle, and could therefore drink ag little as 
he chose :— 

“Fox drinks what I should call a 
Sheridan excessively, and Grey more than any of 
them; . . . but it is always accompanied with 
clever lively conversation on subjects of im- 
portance. Pitt, I am told, drinks as much as 
anybody, generally more than any of his com- 
panions, and that he is a pleasant convivial 
man at table,” 


t deal, 


with much more to the same effect. Then 
we have accounts of Pitt in what. Mr. 
Pleydell would have called his “ altitudes,” 
playing at blind man’s buff, and the gayest 
of the gay. Also innumerable anecdotes 
of the boyhood of the late Lord Palmersten, 
who seems at that early age to have 
been regarded as preternaturally solemn. 
His latent tendency, however, broke out 
one day, when, at a party at Dugald 
Stewart’s, he sprained his ankle in jumping 
over Miss Stewart’s sofa. But we must 
not linger over these interesting anecdotes, 
with which we might fill a whole number. 
Our last observation must be an expression 
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of surprise that Lady Minto has neither 
noted nor alluded to the character of 
Lord Minto, drawn by Sir Walter Scott, to 
be found in the sixth volume of Lockhart’s 
Life. Sir Walter, who was opposed to him 
in politics, says ‘““he was a man among a 
thousand,” and he mentions, moreover, a 
very curious superstition among the tenantry 
of the Minto estate, who believed that he 
was not dead, but was hiding himself in 
Minto House on account of something wrong 
he had done in India, and that he used to 
walk about the woods at night “ with a 
nightcap on his head, and a long white 
beard.” T. E. Kesset. 








Fables in Song. Lord Lytton. (Edinburgh 
and London: Blackwood:& Sons.) 


Art last the distinguished poet who has 
tantalised us under so many names with 
work which was so undeniably attractive 
and yet so unsatisfactory—work that showed 
an unmistakeable faculty of growing, but 
not the faculty of standing alone or lasting 
—has given us something that. really ought 
to last. It is not that he has shown higher 
or wider gifts now than he showed in his 
earlier work : on the contrary, it would be 
easy to select pages from his earlier works 
which come nearer to be charming or power- 
ful than what is strongest or sweetest in 
Fables in Song; even the quaintness and in- 
genuity of his last work is anticipated in 
much of Chronicles and Characters and 
Lucille. Only in his earlier books the gifts 
of the writer never seemed to have come 
together ; a sympathetic reader merely felt 
that he was kept in an ideal excitement by 
a profusion of sentiment and imagery which 
passed and left no definite and rational im- 
pression behind. The writer’s gifts have 
come together now in a way to leave a very 
definite and subtle impression indeed, though 
it may still be said that the greater part of 
the Fables in Sung make more demands upon 
the reader than is precisely desirable ; they 
are not difficult in the way in which so much 
of Mr. Browning is difficult, but it is possible 
to read many of them and recognise nothing 
but a diffuse and vapid, and yet unques- 
tionable ingenuity. The fact is that the 
author’s way of thinking is peculiar; he is 
curious and interested about a great many 
things in which the interest of the majority 
of readers is at most mediocre. Again, there 
are many things which most readers think 
they ought to feel strongly and be anxious 
about, which the writer hardly seems to care 
for at all. Or, to put the same thing in 
another form: most readers come to poetry 
with a theory of the world ready formed in 
their minds, which they expect the poet to 
help them to make clear and articulate, be- 
cause they expect the poet to have a theory 
too, which on anes at some point or other 
to light up theirs. Though, of course, the 
intelligent reader allows for the fact that it 
is the business of a poet to put his theory 
ma concrete rather than an abstract form, 
it might conceivably be a trial to many 
readers who think themselves intelligent, 
that Lord Lytton seems to have no theory 
of the universe at all, and to have no other 
purpose for his fabulous machinery except 





to make his heterogeneous impressions of it 
as articulate and as impersonal as possible. 

Of course, to be impersonal is part of the 
raison d’étre of all fables; it is the business 
of a fabulist to find a situation the logic of 
which shall express a moral lesson liable to 
be overlooked through the force of personal 
prepossession in the familiar circumstances 
under which it is applicable. The old 
school of fabulists generally used this ma- 
chinery for the purpose of turning truisms 
into epigrams, and took it partly from the 
old beast-epic and partly from the equally old 
stock of humorous stories. Lord Lytton 
deviates from precedent in both directions. 
His morals are hardly ever obvious, and even 
when they are not exactly recondite, they 
have a certain remoteness, at least a certain 
strangeness, like a bit of high road near home 
that we come out upon after a day across 
country. Nothing can be less like the naive 
anthropomorphism of other fabulists than the 
series of subtle analogies between the life of 
nature and the life of man, which seem 
to indicate that Lord Lytton has read 
Schopenhauer for other purposes than 
quotation. When we judge of our own 
success or failure, we are liable to complicate 
the issue by bringing in a number of in- 
dispensable conceptions about virtue and 
vice, and rights and duties; but when 
we have mastered the notion that in 
nature there are analogies to desire and 
effort, prosperity and defeat, it becomes in- 
telligible that thinking fancifully about 
nature may be a help to think simply and 
naturally about ourselves—and perhaps to 
judge more reasonably of nature than is 
possible while we try to keep up the unscrip- 
tural fiction that there is no discord in crea- 
tion, except what proceeds from conscious 
sin. 

But though the author is not an optimist, 
he is not a pessimist, and does not intend to 
complain. In the Introduction to the first 
volume (each volume has one of its own), 
he meets the Fox of Fable, who informs 
him— 

“¢ That Aesop is living to-day,’ 
‘Where, prithee ?’ 
‘In me, in thee; 
- For he lives in each living creature 
(Man, beast, bird, blossom, and tree’, 
And his life is the love of nature. 
The complaint, that was half a caress, 
Men have turn’d into bitterness : 
The counsel, cordial and bland, 
To a churlish reprimand ; 
Justice, robed in her ruth, 
To Resentment eager to smite ; ° 


And Sagacity, Humour, and Truth, 
Into Sarcasm, Satire, and Spite. 

Thus, alas! when, to banish the true, 
A false Aesop you form’d, of your own, 
We, the children of Aesop, withdrew.” 


Perhaps the prettiest example of the author’s 
kindliness is one of the longest of the fables, 
Fiat Justitia, which details the misfortunes 
of Simplicius, who has an ingenious plan for 
getting the e qualities of human nature, 
separate and unalloyed, in representative 
animals: grace in the cat, charm in the bird, 
fidelity in the dog, grim savage humour in 
the bear. He has to leave home, and the 
cat eats the bird, and the dog eats the cat, 
the bear eats the dog, and tears the butler’s 
head when he endeavours to rescue the dog ; 
the gamekeeper shoots the bear, and sells 





the venison, and Simplicius eats it in_igno- 
rance; and when he hears the story, which 
is told in an admirable vein of humorous 
pathos, he draws the moral, Fiat justitia, 
pereat homo; because, as we should have 
explained before, his system was intended 
to refute the tragical maxim, Fiat justitia, 
pereat mundus, by showing, that if you 
isolated the elements which give the world 
its value, it was possible to do justice to all 
without destroying any. Another more 
strictly poetical example of the same kind of 
charm is to be found in the pair of fables, 
called The Blue Mountains, or the Far; and 
The Wheat Stalk, or the Near. The latter 
is simply a graceful string of reflections 
upon the fact that a wheat-stalk may be 
held near enough to the eye to hide twenty 
leagues of country, and that often a man’s 
home, by the same law of mental perspective, 
sometimes beneficent and sometimes tragi- 
cal, looks larger to him than the rest of the 
world. The former is so interesting as to. 
carry the reader through both: the hero is 
a tranquil employé in a small German town, 
whose spiritual nourishment has been ta 
watch the changes of the Blue Hills on the: 
horizon; at last, to his great happiness, 
he is banished into the heart of the dis- 
trict where they lie, and is surprised to 
find, on waking up the morning after 
his arrival, that the country is not in the 
least blue; he mounts the nearest of the- 
green hills, and sees the blue hills far away 
in the distance, and is told that they are in. 
the country where he has lived all his life. 
Of course, the moral is that the Blue is a 
type of the Ideal. It is worked out at too. 
great length for quotation; indeed, an un- 
sympathetic reader might complain that ten 
pages were rather much to spend on the 
familiar thesis that “distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view ;”” but the lengthiness is not 
really tedious, for the author does not start 
with a thought to be beaten out as thin as 
possible; he is feeling his way to a thought not 
yet appropriated. Besides, he can be curt 
and pungent when he pleases, as in the fol. 
lowing fable of The Ass and the Wagtail. 
The Ass thinks the sun overrated, and 
complains to the Wagtail, who encourages 
him by nodding :— 
“ Look at me, little bird! I am far 
From comparing my humble powers 
With those of that profligate star. 
But to perfect them, all the twelve hcurs 
T’ve a practical occupation. 
Without it, I care not a whit 
For brilliant imagination. 
And I value not genius or wit, 
If it lacks the elaboration, 
The earnest moral tone 
And genuine consecration 
Of work—work steadily done. 


The thistle, that hardy relation 
Of the sickly artichoke, 
I have learn’d to know and esteem, 
And relish my well-earn’d ration, 
Not envying sumptuous folk, 
Then, is if not hard, I ask, 
When my voice I raise 
In vigorous lays of praise 
To celebrate Virtue’s task,” 


that everybody runs away. At last the Ass 
gets the following complete explanation of 
the Wagtail’s apparent assent to his griev- 
ances, and of the whole situation :— 
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“Tf I nodded, ’twas because ’tis my way, 
And because I am a wagtail, I. 
So the sun shines, yonder, upon high 
Just because he is the sun, 
And so you, too, as you say, 
Fetch and carry sacks ali day, 
Getting thanks for it none, 
Just because you are an ass.” 


In the Conservation of Force the moral is 
more positive, and is flashed upon us more 
rapidly. A musician sees a picture, which sets 
him improvising when he gets back to his 
piano; a poet listens to the improvisation, and 
goes home towrite the poem which it inspired. 
The poem in turn inspires another picture, 
and the two pictures become the starting 
points of rival schools of art. Another 
admirable fable is “a legend” devoted to an 
expansion of an aphorism of Schopenhauer’s, 
that Ability has its reward in this world, 
Virtue in the next, Genius in neither, being 
its own reward. 

Of the fables of Nature, the best are The 
Rain Pool, containing the sorrows of some 
drops of rain which, instead of finding their 
way underground to the distinction of a 
mineral spring, get entangled by the roots of 
the oak, where their pure souls are vexed by 
the filthy conversation of a rotten acorn, 
proud of the grub inside her, till they are 
consoled in autumn by a sight of the stars 
through the bare branches, and purified by 
the winter’s frost; and Sic Itur, the Story 
of a Birch Tree which desired to sail through 
the sky as a cloud, and had its aspiration 
realised in a sense by being cut down for 
fuel. Such a subject certainly makes us 
feel the appropriateness of the author’s 
method, which proceeds rather by reverie 
than by epigram. In the metaphysical poems, 
which are numerous and ingenious, this ap- 
propriateness is less obvious, though it is 
probably a sufficient reply to captious criti- 
cism that the best epigrams have always 
been written on familiar, not to say hackneyed 
subjects. 

The moral of ‘ Teleology”’ is hardly ori- 
ginal, but it has not often been put so quaintly 
and so scornfully ; and “A Philosopher” 
and ‘‘ Cogito ergo.Sum ” come as near being 
new as we can expect in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The “ Philosopher” is a Windmill, 
whom the birds who pick up the grain that 
falls from the hopper regard as a demigod- 
demibird, banished to earth for his love for 
the Watermill: he himself regards his grind- 
ing corn as a mere subordinate incident of 
his true function, which is to raise the wind 
—which drives him. ‘Cogito ergo Sum”? is 
the history of a (false) Balance, who vainly 
imagined that his oscillations before the final 
equilibrium were attained was a proof that 
he attained it freely ; and that when he had 
weighed a thing he understood it. 

As is natural, the author is much occupied 
with literary problems: in “ Ancients and 
Moderns,” a snake which thinks to crush an 
antique statue by more effective coils than 
its brethren in the Laocoon is taken for a 
type of the writers who stram themselves 
vainly to subdue the majesty of ancient sub- 
jects to the slimy contortions of modern 
passion. Pyrrhonism, or the Haunted Hen 
is & legend of a fowl who ceases to lay be- 
cause she dreams that she is a weasel, and 
compelled to suck her own eggs, just as 
authors who are also critics become barren. 


The Eagle and his Companions is an allegory 
of the unsuccessful attempts of the pedant 
and the sentimentalist, represented by the 
Mole and the Butterfly, to maintain them- 
selves on the level of Genius: the Mole is 
very amusing indeed, and the whole fable 
would be in the highest degree admirable if 
the writer could have put some really superb 
poetry into the mouth of the representative 
of Genius. But Genius does not speculate 
about itself; it leaves such theories to gene- 
rous and aspiring Talent. The author re- 
curs to the subject repeatedly, especially in 
connexion with the drawbacks of eminence, 
in such fables as The Rock, and The Moun. 
tain and the Marsh, though in these there is 
perhaps a political meaning. In other fables 
the political teaching is more explicit. The 
author treats conservatism of the drag-on- 
the-wheel description with unreserved con- 
tempt ; and in such fables as Homo Homini 
Lupus and The Horse and the Fly, he 
admits that on moral grounds it is easier 
“to make laws than to justify them;” but 
in spite of this he is an unmistakeable aristo- 
crat, and sets forth in Demos and The 
Plane and the Penknife the inherent supe- 
riority of marble over clay, and iron over 
wood, as examples of the way in which the 
few ought to impose their ascendancy on the 
many. 

We have passed over many fables, some 
of which, like “ Et Cetera,” are very pro- 
found; though others, like ‘‘ Ducunt volentem 
Fatanolentem trahunt,” are forced in construc- 
tion and exposition, all should be carefully 
studied by readers who desire to appreciate 
the savour of a new literary product. 

G. A. Smcox. 








The Heart of Africa: Three Years’ Travels 
and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions 
of Central Africa, from 1868 to 1871. By 
Dr. Georg Schweinfurth. Translated by 
Ellen E. Frewer. With an Introduction 
by Winwood Reade. In Two Volumes. 
With Maps and Woodcut Illustrations. 
(London : Sampson Low & Co., 1873.) 


(Second Notice.) . 


Dr. ScHweErnrurTH is a scientific botanist of 
the highest reputation, and his descriptions 
of the flora of the Heart of Africa are 
amongst the most valuable results of his 
travels ; and they are also the most attrac- 
tive for general readers, for Dr. Schwein- 
furth is a completely cultivated savant, whose 
eye is not only the servitor of accurate ob- 
servation, but “minister of all life’s beauty.” 
It is rarely indeed that so remarkable and 
cultivated a sensibility as his to the 
poetry of nature is found amongst scientific 
men. Too often it would seem as if nothing 
existed for them, or was true at all, which 
they cannot touch and weigh and label. But 
sathing can be more false and unfruitful 
than such a blind mechanical pawn. i 
which would bind by the limits of our senses 
that Nature which for ever lies beyond them, 
infinite, inscrutable, and mysterious. There 


is, in truth, no antagonism between science 
and poetry, and it is their happy union 
in Schweinfurth’s nature and culture which 





carries the reader, in the spirit of his own 


delight in everything 

“ Which is Nature’s, and may be 
Untainted by man’s misery,” 

through these volumes. 

Africais the typical continentof the globe— 
from the almost unbroken unity of its bulk, 
and its equal distribution north and south of 
the equator. It is the largest mass of land on 
the face of the globe lying directly under the 
equator. At the extreme north and south of 
this vast continent we have broad belts of fer- 
tileand wooded countries ; succeeded, north of 
the equator, by the desert belt of Sahara, and 
on the south by the Kalahari desert ; and be- 
tween these two deserts lies the great equa- 
torial forest zone, extended broad and wide 
from the Albert Nyanza to Lake Tsad on 
the north, and thence southward from the 
mouth of the Conjo river and along the 
valley of the Zambesi to the eastern coast. 
It was in this central forest zone, in the 
region of the Western Nile, that Schwein- 
furth pursued his ardent botanising. 

One of the weirdest trees of the Soudan is 
“ the whistling Acacia,” or “ Soffar.” From 
the presence of the larvae of insects, which 
have been deposited in them, its ivory white 
shoots become swollen at the base, and 
when the mysterious insect has eaten its 
way out, these distorted, thorn-like shoots 
become a sort of musical instrument, upon 
which the wind, as it plays, produces a wild 
and melancholy note. 

“Very striking is the sight afforded by the 
woods of these acacias in the winter months; the 
boughs, bare of leaves, and white ds chalk, stretch 
out like ghosts; while the voices of a thousand 
flutes give out their hollow dirge. Such is the 
forest of the Soffar.” 


It was on the Bahr el Ghazal that Dr. 
Schweinfurth first saw the papyrus :— 

“To me, botanist as I was, the event elevates 

the day toa festival. Here, at a latitude of 9° 30’ N. 
are we now first able to salute this sire of immortal 
thought, which centuries ago was just as abundant 
in Egypt as at present it is on the threshold of the 
central deserts of Africa. I was quite lost in admi- 
ration of the variety of production of the surface 
of the water, to which the antique papyrus gave 
a noble finish. It strikes the gaze like the creation 
of another world, and seems to inspire a kind of 
reverence ; although for days and weeks I was en- 
vironed by the marvellous beauties which enrich 
the flora of the Nile, my eye was never weary of 
the apparition of its graceful form.” 
Gradually the obstructions to the navigation 
of the river, caused by the excessive vegeta- 
tion, began to give much anxiety, and in a 
day or two more Schweinfurth was in actual 
conflict with that extraordinary grass barrier, 
or world of water plants, from which the 
enterprising expedition of Sir Samuel Baker, 
in 1870-71, sufferedrepeated hindrances. The 
Ghazal is noted for the loveliness of its water- 
lilies—yellow, blue, milk-white, and every 
hue of celestial rosy red. The fame of them 
has come down to us in the most ancient 
books of the Hindoos. 

In the islands of the Meshera is a strange 
climbing passion-flower—the Adenia vene- 
nata. ‘The stem, which grows half under 
the soil, projects above it with a gnarled 
protuberance some cubic feet in content. 
At the end of this the stem breaks out into 
a number of long climbing stalks, which 
mount upwards to a considerable height. In 





describing the Parkia, one of the most im- 
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posing trees of the country about Ghallas 
Seriba, Dr. Schweinfurth, or his translator, 
would seem to have confused it with the 
Poinciana : “‘ the leaves are not unlike the 
Poinciana, which is known also as the Poin- 
cillade or Flamboyer : its flowers are a fiery 
red with long stamens, and hang in a tuft ; 
when they die off they leave a whole bundle 
of pods, a foot in length, in which the seeds 
are found, covered with a yellow dust. The 
Bongo, as indeed do the Beulks of Footah 
Daylon, in West Africa, mix this meal dust 
with their flour, and seem to enjoy it.” It is 
the flowers of the Poincillade that are fiery 
red—and yellow—and surely not of the 
Parkia. If there indeed be here the confu- 
sion sus , whether it arose in the course 
of Dr. Schweinfurth writing from his notes, 
or of Miss Frewer translating from his text, it 
recalls the way in which Pliny has confused 
the Persica with the Persea. At page 251 of 
vol. i, a strange aérial tuber, eaten by the 
Bongo, and Niam-Niam, and other Central 
African tribes, is figured and described. 
The bulbs of this plant (Helmia bulbifera) 
protrude from the axils of every leaf on the 
climbing sprouts, and are in shape like a 

+ Brazil-nut—the section of a sphere 
with a sharp edge. In bulk and taste they 
correspond with the potato. They fre- 
quently grow wild, but then produce much 
smaller bulbs. Another kindred species is 
also found wild. The Bongo also form a sub- 
stitute for salt, of which there is an entire 
deficiency in the basin of the Ghazal, from the 
ashes of the burnt wood of Grewia mollis, a 
shrub common throughout Bongo-land, and 
which is notoriously useful in another way 
by the quantity of bast which it produces. 
Most of the cultivated grains, vegetables, and 
frnits noted by Schweinfurth are identical 
with those found in the fields, orchards, and 
kitchen-gardens of India. This must, for 
the most part, have been the result of the 
intercommunication of ages between the 
coasts of India and Africa ; and particularly 
during the time of the power of the Portu- 
guese in the East. In the case of some of 
these plants, however, it probably points to 
a time when Africa and India formed one 
continuous continent. The geology and the 
landscape of Eastern Africa and Western 
India are of the same general character. 
When Livingstone visited Bombay in 1866 
he said that he could scarcely believe, when 


ascending the Ghats, and crossing the 


country towards Poona, that he was not in 
Africa. The close affinity between the 
natural flora of the two countries every page 
of Dr. Schweinfurth’s two volumes testifies 
to overwhelmingly. He seldom names an 
indigenous African plant of the same 
Species as are found in Western India, 
but he scarcely ever mentions one of which 
there is not some generic representative 
m India, There are, however, several 
African plants which are also Indian, 
of which the Delphinium dasycaulon of 
Abyssinia, the brilliant larkspur, well known 


* to all who have climbed the hills of the 


Deccan, is perhaps the most striking ex- 
ample. Dr. Schweinfurth notices how, in 
the park-like country of the Niam-Niam, the 
groves of Terminalia macroptera looked 
like woods of European oaks, and what a re- 
markable general deficiency of undergrowth 





or brushwood they exhibit; and this is 
one of the commonest observations made by 
Englishmen when first they come upon the 
Terminalia forests of the country above the 
Western Ghats of India. The absence of 
oaks and pines in both countries is another 
point of resemblance between them—the 
more remarkable, as regards the absence of 
pines, from the solitary exception—which 
emphasises the rule—of the existence in 
both countries of the anomalous Gnetum. 
These facts are strong evidence against the 
hypothesis of the elevation of the Sahara in 
historic times, and of the circumnavigation by 
the Carthaginians of the African continent by 
means of an extension of the Mediterranean 
through the desert to the Indian Ocean. In 
the Monbuttoo country one day Dr. Schwein- 
furth picked up beside the pathway through 
a wood, the gigantic pod of Entada scandens 
—three to four inches long, and four to five 
inches broad—formed in a series of joints, 
each containing seed. On searching for the 
plant to which it belonged, he was astonished 
to find it to be a deciduous creeper, with 
one of the smallest flowers of all the sweet- 
pea family. This plant is one of the com- 
monest wild plants of both Western India 
and the West Indies; but as it is found 
wild not only all over tropical Africa, but 
in the very heart of Africa, it must be a 
native of the latter country, and was pro- 
bably borne to the two Indies by ocean 
currents. Its seeds are often now picked 
up on the shores of Nova Zembla and of 
Portugal and Spain. This was one of the 
circumstances from which Columbus was 
led to conclude the existence of the 
Americas, although the seeds on which 
he partly founded his argument may 
really have been brought, by the round- 
about way of the north or south equatorial 
ocean currents and the Gulf Stream, from 
the neighbouring shores of Africa, From 
the local tradition of the introduction of the 
cocoanut tree into Ceylon, it would seem 
probable that it was naturalised in India 
from Central America through the agency of 
ocean currents within the heroical period. 
Dr. Schweinfurth found the plantain thriving 
so vigorously everywhere, that he believes it 
to be a native of Africa; and for the same 
reason he thinks that it is quite an open 
question whether the variety of the tobacce 
plant, Nicotiana rustica, the source of Latakia, 
is of American origin. It is found wild, not 
only in Africa, but in Europe, Asia, and 
America; but there is the strongest histori- 
cal evidence against its being a native of any 
country but America, quite independent of 
the botanical argument that it is probably 
only a variety of the N. Tabacum, the source 
of Maryland Tobacco. But it is always more 
pleasing to leave questions in the attractive 
glamour of learned conjecture than to come 
to needless conclusions about them. The 
controversy concerning the plantain can 
fortunately never be settled. Of the scenery 
of the furthest limits of his wanderings 
in Central Africa, Dr. Schweinfurth thus 
writes :— 


“Nothing could be more charming than that 
last day’s march, which brought us to the limits 
of our wanderings. The twelve miles which led 
to Munza’s palace were miles enriched by _— 

ey 


beauty as might be worthy of Paradise. 





left.an impression on my memory which can never 
fade. The —— groves harmonized so perfectly 
with the clustering oil palms that nothing could 
surpass the perfection of the scene; whilst the 
ferns that adorned the countless stems in the back- 
ground of the landscape enhanced the charms of 
the tropical grove. A fresh and invigorating atmo- 
sphere contributed to the enjoyment of it all, re- 
— water and grateful shade never being far 
away. In front of the native dwellings woah the 
splendid figs [of the Banyan and Peepul kindred] 
of which the spreading crowns defied the 

of the burning sun. Anon we passed amid 
jungles of Raphia, along brook-sides crammed full 
of reeds, or through galleries where the Pandanus 
thrived, the road taking us uphill and downhill in 
alternate undulation. No less than twelve of 
these brooklets did we pass on our way, some 
lying in depressions of one hundred feet, and some 
sunk as much as two hundred feet below the sum- 
mits of their hounding walls of verdant vegeta- 
tion. . . . On either side there were an almost 
unbroken series of the idyllic homes of the people, 
who hurried to their gates, and offered us the 
choicest products of their happy clime.”—(i. 557.) 


Above the forest towered magnificent 
Afzelia, Filaea, Albizzia, Ficus, and Syzy- 
gium; and below, clustered shrubs of 
Randia, Sparmannia, and Musaenda, with its 
Jarge white bract, whilst in the thick-set 
shades shone the splendid blossoms of the 
Haemanthus, Gloriosa, and Chlorophytum, 
together with Orchids, Arums, and the won- 
derful Kosaria :— 


“Everything seemed to conspire to render the 
scenery perfect in its bewitching grace; each 
winding of the brook would be. overarched by a 
magnificent canopy of gorgeous foliage; the 
waving pendants of the blooming shrubs would 
shadow the secluded stream; a fantastic wreath 
of elegant ferns, growing up amongst the goodly 
leaves of the Aroideae and the ginger-plants, 
would adorn the banks; gigantic stems, clothed 
with accumulated moss, would rise upwards in 
majestic height, and reach down like steps in 
romantic beauty to the bathing-place.”—(ii. 61.) 


Dr. Schweinfurth’s work*is very rich in 
ethnological observations, of which, in con- 
trast with the flora of the countries traversed, 
it may well be said— 


“ every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 


He gives a terrible account of the Egyp- 
tian slave trade, now chiefly carried on 
through Darfoor, “the Bokhara of Africa.” 
The agents of the trade, more frequently 
than not, are priests :— 


“With the Suras of the Koran in one hand and 
the operating knife in the other, they rove from 
Seriba to Seriba all over the country, leading what 
might be termed, in the most rigid sense, a life of 
perpetual prayer; . .. . butnever did I see slaves 
so mercilessly treated as by these fanatics, and yet 
they would confer upon the poor souls, whom they 
had purchased like stolen goods for a mere baga- 
telle, the most religious of names, such as ‘ Alla- 
gabo’ (God-given). In one of their convoys were 
some poor, miserable Mettoo slaves, almost too 
emaciated to bear the heavy yoke that was fastened 
to their necks. Going, as I was wont, to my 
kitchen garden, I had constantly to pass the 
huts in which they were kept. One morning, 
hearing an unusual outcry, I paused to enquire 
what was the matter. A scene, such as my pen 
can only indignantly depict, met my gaze. A 
dying man had been dragged from the hut, and 
was being belaboured by the cruelest lashes to 
prove whether life was yet extinct. The long 
white stripes on the withered skir testified to the 
agonies that the poor wretch was enduring, and 
the vociferations { had heard were the shouts of 
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his persecutors, who were yelling out their oaths 
and their imprecations : ‘ The accursed dog, he is not 
yet dead !—the heathen rascal won’t die!’ Then, 
as though resolved to accumulate cruelty upon 
cruelty, the Faki’s slave boys not only began to 
break out into revolting jeers, but actually played 
at football with the writhing body of the still 
gasping victim.” —(ii. 413-14. 

“ But the worst feature in the case is the de- 
population of Africa. I have myself seen whole 
tracts of country in Dar Ferleet turned into 
barren uninhabited wildernesses, simply because 
all the young girls have been carried out of the 
country. Turks and Arabs will urge that they 
are only drawing off useless blood; that if the 
@eople are allowed to increase and multiply, they 
wal a turn round and kill one another. But 
the truth is far otherwise. The time is come 
when the vast continent of Africa can no longer 
be dispensed with; it must take its share in the 


commerce of the world; and this can only be 


effected when slavery is abolished.”—(ii. 437. 


Perhaps it may be that the civil engineer 
may yet bear the chief part in the suppres- 
sion of this trade. Egypt is flanked on the 
west by a depression in the Sahara of 
from 100 to 200 feet (teste Rohlfs) below 
the Mediterranean, and extending from near 
the coast of Tripoli to the confines of Kor- 
dofan and Darfour. If a short canal were 
cut into this depression from the Syrtis 
Major, the Libyan desert would be converted 
into an inland sea, wide and long as the 
Caspian ; and the commerce, and, if the 
need should rise, the arms of Europe would 
be borne direct into the heart of Africa,— 
‘“‘ Garamant extreme.” 

The accounts which Dr. Schweinfarth 
gives of the Baggara, the Nueir, the Dinka, 
Bongo, Niam-Niam, and Monbuttoo, are most 
valuable and intensely interesting. Most 
graphic is his description of the fantastic 
figureandabominable character of Munza, the 
king of the cannibal Monbuttoo—a tall, 
powerfully-built man, stiff and erect, robed 
in a Dolly Varden pannier, bedizened all 
over his arms and legs with copper rings 
and chains, and crowned with a _ tower- 
ing Haymarket chignon. ‘ His features 
had a Nero-like expression of ennwi and 
satiety.” . . . In his eyes gleamed the wild 
light of animal sensuality, and round 
his mouth lurked an expression—a com- 
bination of avarice, violence, and love of 
cruelty—that Schweinfurth never saw in any 
other Monbuttoo. The daintiest dish to 
set before this ogre of a king is a fresh stewed 
baby, served up in a wooden charger as 
large as a pig’s trough ; and his chief amuse- 
ment consists in dancing frantically to the 
chorus of a regular nigger breakdown before 
his eighty wives. This is the man who is 
king over all the fair forest lands watered 
by the crystalline fountains of the Welle— 
the central and typical figure of the African 
race. In the Akka Dr. Schweinfurth believes 
that he has at last discovered the mythical 
Pygmies of Homer, Herodotus and Aristotle. 
Whilst yet on the Upper Nile, his Nubian 
boatmen used to beguile the night with stories 
of these Pygmies ; but he laughed at them— 
for the Nubians are the great story-mongers 
of the Nile valley, and all the legends of the 
ancients concerning the Nile, the Cyclops, 
and the Automoli would almost seem to 
have originated with them—and in turn 
entertained them with Alexandre Dumas 
L’Homme & queue. But Schweinfarth really 





appears to have found them in the Akka, an 
isolated race of dwarfs, to the SSW. of 
the Monbuttoo, and who have their abodes 
close to the confines of Munza’s dominions. 
They appear to be identical in race with the 
Bosjesmen of South Africa. Of all the tribes 
of men Dr. Schweinfurth met with in his 
way, none awaken the interest of his readers 
like these romantic Nubians. They have 
always some wonder to tell. Most fascinat- 
ing is it also to find their songs and legends 
so often recalling the myths of the poets of 
Greece and Rome. “Did you ever hear, 
you rascals of cow-stealers,” Dr. Schwein- 
furth once addressed some of them, “ about 
those ancestors of yours, the Ethiopians 
of Meroe?” ‘ Yes, indeed,” rejoined the 
Nubians— 

“for many and many a verse did our ancient poets 
compose about them, to celebrate their virtue ; 
and they used to declare about the ruler of the 

s (for in that time we believed in many gods), 
if he could not be found in Heaven, it was because 
he was lingering amongst his darling Ethiopians 
on earth.” 

Far on in his wanderings, one of Dr. 
Schweinfurth’s Nubian servants was smitten 
with a sentimental fit of home-sickness. 
Stopping midway in the channel of a 
stream they were crossing in © Bongo- 
land, as though lost in contemplation, he 
suddenly apostrophised the waters: ‘“ Yon- 
der lies Khartoom; yonder flows the Nile. 
Pass on, O stream, pass on in peace! and 
bear my greeting to the dear old Bahr el 
Nil!” The secret of the immemorial myths 
of the Old World is with these men of 
the “blameless Ethiopians,” the Phaeaces, 
the Cynomolgi, the Monosceles (Nueirf), 
Pygmies, Lotophagi, and other fabulous 
nations, and of the Caput Nili, the search for 
which is the true note of fascination of every 
work of African travel. Indeed, if a man 
should find the Caput Nili, he should hardly 
tell it! The increasing knowledge of inner 
Africa which its adventurous explorers are 
yearly bringing back with them to Europe, is 
an exceeding great gain, but it is the very 
least gain to popular culture of their lives 
of devoted daring and endurance. Men 
mourn for Livingstone, and deplore the 
loss to science of the. geographical know- 
ledge of the Southern Nile region which, 
probably, has perished with him; but it is 
rubbish in comparison with the example of a 
life of heroic self-abnegation, which his death, 
with all its grim circumstance, has brought 
home ineffaceably to the convictions of his 
countrymen. It is no fantastic conceit, 
therefore, to hope that it may continue as 
long true in the future as it has in the past, 
of the secret fountains of the Nile, non 
contigit ulli hoc vidisse caput :—ever exciting, 
and never satisfying the noble and fruitful 
desire of brave, cultivated, and accomplished 
men like Schweinfurth to pluck out the 
heart of its mystery. GrorGe Birpwoop. 








Genealogical Tables. By Hereford B. George. 
(Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1874.) 
THE want of a good selection of accurate 
genealogical tables has long been felt by 
English students of history. It is to supply 
this want that the work which we propose 
to review has been compiled. Drawing up 





correct genealogies is a work of great labour, 
and if they are not correct the labour is 
thrown away. 

We have examined many of the tables, 
and have found some of them well done; but 
on the whole, we have come to the conclu. 
sion that Mr. George has not devoted the 
necessary time and attention to the work, 
and that he has used very imperfect materials. 
We propose, therefore, to direct attention to 
a few points in which his book is not to be 
trusted. 

One of the errors into which - unskilled 
genealogists are most apt to fall, is that of 
ascribing all a man’s children to the same 
wife. This error is frequently committed by 
Mr. George. He tells us that Isabella of 
Castille (tables 36 and 37) was daughter of 
Mary of Aragon, whereas her mother was 
Isabella of Portugal. John Cicero (20 a), 
Elector of Brandenburg, was the son of 
Margaret of Baden, and not of Anne of 
Saxony. But it is in the Lorraine genea. 
logies that we find the most curious mistakes. 
Nicholas de Mercoeur had three wives and 
many children. Mr. George (30) only 
mentions one wife, the last, Catherine d’Au- 
male, and three children, all of whom he 
ascribes to Catherine, though none of them 
belonged to her. 

_ Henry of Lorraine had no issue by the 
sister of Henry IV. His daughters were 
the children of a princess of Mantua. 

A similar mistake occurs in the genealogy 
of the old dukes of Lorraine. From not 
knowing that Godfrey II. was married twice, 
Mr. George has not hesitated, in spite of 
the laws of the Church, to marry the 
Countess Matilda to her brother (50). What 
could the Pope and Hildebrand have been 
about? The fact is, it was the case of a 
father and son marrying a mother and 
daughter, another instance of which occurs 
in the same table. Even English families 
do not fare much better; the mistake is 
made twice in table 7, and the sons of 
Richard of Cornwall are both given to the 
same mother (3). 

If it be an indiscretion to be curious 
about the age of ladies, we can certify that 
our author is frequently discreet. Judith of 
Flanders, the wife of ‘lostig and Walf, was 
not the daughter of Baldwin IV. (2 and 29), 
but of his son Baldwin V. Mr. George, or 
the writer whom he follows, may have 
been misled by the passage in which the 
“Annglista Saxo” calls her “amita Rod- 
berti.” The Robert to whom he refers is 
Robert the Crusader, and not Robert the 
Frisian. 

The father of Christina, the queen-mother 
of Spain, was not Ferdinand I. of Naples 
(38), but his son and successor Francis I. 

Emilia of Saxony is represented (20 a) 
as the daughter of Maurice, though she was 
many years his senior. This error might 
have been corrected from the preceding 
table. 

The failure of issue is often wrongly 
announced in the tables. Eleanor, sister of 
Charles V., left a daughter who survived 
her many years. 

Eleanor was the third and not the second 
wife of Emanuel of Portugal (15). In 
table 26, John, son of Charles of Blois, is said 
to have died without issue. He left a large 
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family, and the Counts of Penthiévre and 
the royal houses of Albret and Bourbon 
were descended from him. Jane de Com- 
mines, the daughter of Philip, was married 
into the Penthiévre family. 

Mr. George departs, we think unwisely, 
from the custom of placing the children ofa 
family in the order of their birth, and he in- 
forms us that, whenever he has done so, he 
has put figures to indicate the order of 
seniority. Unfortunately, whether he puts 
figures or not, we cannot depend on him. He 
tells us that Anne, who was the eldest child 
of Richard Duke of York, was the fifth of his 
children (5), and he treats the daughters of 
Victor Emmanuel I. still more severely (32). 
His figures separate the Empress Anne 
(whom he calls Mary) from her twin-sister 
the Duchess of Parma, in order to make room 
between them for Christina of Naples, who 
was born nine years later. 

But he much more frequently goes wrong 
when he puts no figures, e.g. he places in 
wrong order the children of Richard of 
Cornwall (3), of Ralph Nevill, of Richard 
Beauchamp (7), of Edward of Portugal (39), 
cum multis aliis. He often transposes chil- 
dren in order to bring about marriages, fre- 
quently unimportant, between cousins, and 
then forgets to place figures to restore order. 

Many of the imperfections of the work 
arise from this. Because they married con- 
veniently for the genealogist, persons of 
small importance occupy the space that is 
wanted for more useful names. Nowhere is 
this more remarkable than in table 37. In 
order to make room for the intermarriages 
of the Aragonese and Sicilian branches of 
the family, the lines of Urgel and Gandia 
have been left out, and the table throws no 
light on the celebrated disputed succession 
(1410). The omission of persons or want 
of dates (or both) renders the tables of little 
value in other cases of disputed claims, e.g. 
the claim of Edward III. to the throne of 
France, the disputed succession at Naples 
(1309), the Clevesand Julierscontroversy, &c. 

The absence of dates is a great defect in 
the work; wherever it is possible, the date 
of death ought to be given; and where im- 
portant, the date of birth. 

It is not easy to decide whom to notice 
and whom to omit, but we do not think that 
Mr. George has been always successful in his 
choice, and we cannot find out the principle 
by which he has been guided in inserting or 
omitting the names of the wives. A genea- 
logical table loses half its value if both 
parents are not named. At any rate, no 
marriage ought to be passed over which is 
necessary for the understanding of history. 
Some light would, for instance, be thrown 
on certain events if the student were told 
something about the wives of Peter II. of 
Aragon, Alfonso III. of Portugal, and 
René IT. of Lorraine. 

The English portions are not quite satis- 
factory. We do not see why so many of 
our princesses who married into foreign 
families should have been omitted. The 
genealogy of the Nevills presented an ex- 
cellent opportunity of collecting together the 
principal actors on both sides in the War of 
the Roses.. This opportunity has been thrown 
away. Ralph Nevill had twenty-two children 
by two wives, only one of whom (Joan) 





seems to be known to Mr. George. Only 
six of the children are mentioned, and these 
are placed in the most haphazard order. 
John, the eldest son by the first wife (Mar- 
garet Stafford), is put down as the fifth child 
of Joan. Eleanor, Duchess of Somerset, was 
the daughter of Elizabeth Berkeley, and not 
of Isabella Despenser. Henry Beauchamp 
(ob. 1445) was Duke of Warwick, and the 
singular circumstances of the case would 
justify giving to George Nevill his title of 
Duke of Bedford. 

The modern portions of the work are too 
scanty, and we seek in vain for a reason for 
omitting the kings of Wiirtemberg and the 
kings of the House of Braganza. The 

nealogy of Sweden requires a short notice. 
Sein after the death (1741) of Ulrica Elea- 
nora, Adolphus Frederic of Holstein was 
elected to succeed her husband. Mr. George 
informs us that he was elected on failure of 
the House of Vasa. If he means failure in 
the direct male line, that had already hap- 
pened in 1654 in Sweden, and in 1672 in 
Poland. If he means failure in the female 
line, we beg to inform him that the House 
is not extinct now. If he had not uselessly 
taken up his space with a Holstein genea- 
logy, he might have pointed out to his 
readers that Adolphus Frederic was de- 
scended from a sister of Charles Gustavus. 
The marginal notes are rather short, and not 
always accurate. Urban VII. (30) is possibly 
a misprint for VIII., and the treaty of the 
Pyrenees was not in 1661, but in 1659. 

There are some errors which would per- 
haps have been corrected, had the work 
been more carefully revised. We should 
not have been told that Mary, Queen of 
Naples, was the daughter of Stephen V. 
(41), and of Stephen 1V. (33), that Mary of 
Blois was married to John I. of Anjou (33), 
and to John II. (26). 

Some dates, also, would have been altered : 
the Emperor Alexander I. would not have 
lived until 1826, nor King Frederic Augustus 
of Saxony until 1856 ; and Thomas Holland 
(4), who was put to death at the beginning 
of the reign of Henry IV., would not have 
been found alive in 1430. The date of the 
battle of Bosworth (1415) must be a mis- 
print, and possibly also that of the execution 
of Buckingham (1485). The battle of 
Northampton was fought in 1460, and not 
in 1459 (4). 

It may be thought that some of our objec- 
tions are to faults that are unimportant. 
No inaccuracies can be unimportant in 
genealogical tables; they are consulted as 
authorities on many points, and unless they 
can be depended on they can only mislead. 

Genealogies are the railroads, and genealo- 
gists are the pointsmen of history, and if 
they make a mistake they turn their readers 
on to the wrong line. 

Mr. George has undertaken a thankless 
task. Had he succeeded, he would have 
gained but little credit, for few people can 
appreciate all that- is required for drawing 
up accurate tables. But he has not suc- 
ceeded, and he would have rendered a greater 
service to students if he had simply trans- 
lated and abridged the genealogies of Lesage, 
although they are not free from mistakes. 

Mr. George acknowledges with thanks 
the assistance which he has received from 





Professor Stubbs. It would seem that the 
Professor’s co-operation must have been 
afforded in the shape of advice, which has 
been imperfectly followed, rather than in 
that of corrections which have been admitted 
into the text. 

The work cannot have been revised by any 
one acquainted with the subject. 

H. A. Porrinaer. 








The Folk-lore of Rome, collected by word of 
mouth from the People. By R. H. Busk, 
Author of “ Patrajias ;” “Sagas from the 
Far East,” &c. (London: Longmans & 
Co., 1874.) 


Miss Busk deserves great credit for th 
perseverance with which she has collected 
her extensive store of Roman folk-tales, and 
for the pains she has taken in grouping and 
marshalling them. In almost every respect 
her present book is far superior to the other 
volumes of a similar nature which she has 
compiled, and we may fairly look forward to 
receiving from her, if she unflaggingly con- 
tinues her studies, such work as may be 
praised without reservation. At present, 
although her method has decidedly im- 
proved, there is still room in it for further 
improvement. For instance, a collector who 
takes down tales from the mouths of the 
common people ought, if professing to work 
in the cause of science, to give the name 
and address of every storyteller, otherwise the 
world has no guarantee for the authenticity of 
the transcript. This duty Miss Busk has 
entirely ignored, and consequently we have 
no means of testing the accuracy of her im- 
pressions. This is the more to be lamented 
inasmuch as these Roman folk-tales are often 
told in language unlike that in which their 
sister stories are narrated elsewhere. We 
may take as an example the passage in Fila- 
granata (p. 9), which depicts one of those. 
well-known scenes in which a prince, having 
kissed a relative, in spite of his wife’s warn- 
ing not to do so, forgets that wife and pre- 
pares to take to himself another. We have 
seen the kissing incident described a hundred 
times, but never in such a style as this:— 


“Then all in the palace went to their sleeping- 
chambers. But the prince, as it had been his 
wont from his childhood upwards, went into his 
mother’s room to kiss her after she was asleep, and 
when he saw her placid brow on the pillow, 
with the soft white hair parted on either side 
of it, and the eyes which were wont to gaze on 
him with so much love, resting in sleep, he could 
not forbear from pressing his lips on her forehead 
and giving the wonted kiss.” 


As Miss Busk holds forth a promise of @ 
second series, let us hope that she will follow 
the good example set by Mr. Campbell in 
his Tales of the West Highlands, in which the 
name and address of the narrator of each 
story are conscientiously recorded, as well 
as the date and place of its narration. In 
that second series we would suggest also 
that, as a general rule, not more than one 
version of the same story shculd be given at 
length. The repetition of all but identical 
incidents soon becomes wearisome. On the 
other hand, variants such as those which 
Miss Busk has given in small print are 
always valuable to comparers, though they 
are apt to prove tedious to ordinary readers. 
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Miss Busk does not appear to be well 
acquainted with what has already been done 
in Italy, or is how being done, to illustrate 
the folk-lore of its various provinces. It 
seems that she ‘ had heard it so often posi- 
tively asserted that modern Italy had no 
popular mythology, and no contribution of 
special versions to offer to the world’s store 
of Traditionary Tales,” that she long re- 
frained from attempting to discover any 
current Italian folk-tales. At last she took 
to hunting 


“through the bookshops, new and old, to find 
any sort of collection of traditionary tales ready 
made; but only with the effect of establishing 
the fact that no Italian Grimm had yet arisen to 
collect and organise them, and put them into 
available shape.” 


It is true that she has heard of Professor de 
Gubernatis, but she did not see his book on 
Zoological Mythology (AcapEmy, vol. iv. p. 
221) till after her MS. was in the printer’s | 
hands. Moreover, she tells us :— 

“The comparatively recent Collection of Sicilian 
Tales, by Laura Gonzenbach [it was published in 
1870, we may as well observe], mentioned by 
Professor de Gubernatis, I did not know of, and 
have not been able to see.” 


Now to send information from London to 
a student of Italian folk-lore residing in the 
capital of Italy might seem to be equivalent 
to sending ‘owls to Athens,” or coals to 
Newcastle. It may be of use, however, to 
other explorers of the field to which Miss 
Busk has devoted herself, if we give a few 
references to some of the books which have 
already appeared, or are now in preparation, 
upon the subject of the Italian folk-tale. 

As it happens, two of the best edited 
collections of popular tales which we possess 
come from Italy—the Volksmiirchen aus 
Venetien, von G. Widter, A. Wolf, und R. 
Kohler, published in 1866 in the Jahrbuch 
fiir romanische und englische Literatur; and 
the Sicilianische Mérchen (see AcapDEmy, 
vol. i. p. 171), published by Signora Laura 
Gonzeubach, with Reinhold Kohler’s inva- 
luable annotations, in 1870. For several 
years Dr. Giuseppe Pitré, of Palermo, has 
been collecting the materials for an extensive 
work on Sicilian Folk-tales, which is now 
passing through the press, and of which he 
has already printed several specimens, under 
the titles of Saggio di Fiabe e Novelle 
Popolari Siciliane (Palermo, 1873), Nuovo 
Saggio, &c. (Imola, 1873), and Otto Fiabe, 
&c. (Bologna, 1873) (Acaprmy, vol. iv. p. 
441). From Venice we have, also, the 
Fiabe Populart Veneziane, raccolte da D. G. 
Bernont (Venezia, 1873). Besides these 
there are the Novelline di 8. Stefano, collected 
by Angelo de Gubernatis in 1869, and the 
Novellaja fiorentina and the Novellaja 
milanese, both edited by Vittorio Imbriani, 
the former at Naples in 1871, and the 

latter at Bologna in 1872. In all parts 
of Italy, indeed, at the present moment, the 
tales current among the peasantry are being 
diligently collected and sedulously compared. 
Before long the Italian folk-tale will be 
better represented than almost any other 
member of the widely-spread family to which 
it belongs. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to say that 

there is very little that is absolutely novel 


| about him,” and he says he is “ mending 


occupy the first third of Miss Busk’s collec- 
tion are variants of the old familiar “ fairy- 
tales” to which we have so often listened— 
tales which, if we are not mistaken, have 
passed from the pens of professional Hastern 
story-tellers to the lips of the Roman 
peasantry. Some of the details are curious. 
Thus in “ The Dark King,” a variant of the 
Cupid and Psyche story, or that of “‘ Beauty 
and the Beast,’’ combined with ‘‘ Blue- 
beard,” the girl who opens the door of the 
forbidden chamber finds within it ‘a num- 
ber of beautiful maidens weaving glittering 
raiment,” and ‘‘a goldsmith and all his 
men” making ornaments, all of whom state 
that they are preparing the wedding apparel 
of the Dark King’s bride. But beyond 
them is “alittle old hunchback, sitting 
cross-legged, and patching an old torn coat, 
with a heap of other worn-out clothes lying 


the rags for the girl to go away in who was 
to have been the bride of the Dark King.” 
And soon afterwards she has to retire in 
rags and disgrace, after having driven a knife 
into the breast of her sleeping and un- 
suspecting lord. In a variant of the story 
the Deccan Punchkin, the Russian Koshchei, 
the Norse ‘‘ Giant who had no heart in his 
body,” the external object with which the 
demoniacal personage’s life is mysteriously 
connected is a stone—which is lodged inside 
the head of a bird, which lives inside the 
head of a leveret, which resides inside the 
central head of a seven-headed ‘“ hydra.” 
When this stone is placed under the pillow 
of the demoniacal being, who is represented 
as a wizard or magician, he gives three- 
terrible yells, turning himself round and 
round three times, and falls dead.’’ The 
incident has been interpolated in a version, 
evidently derived from a literary source, of 
the story of ‘‘ Aladdin’s Lamp.” Ina Roman 
version (apparently borrowed from modern 
Greece) of the strange myth of the king who 
insists upon marrying his daughter because 
her foot is exactly fitted by her dead 
mother’s shoe, the princess escapes from her 
father inside “a figure of an old woman just 
like life, fitted with all sorts of springs to 
make it move and walk when one gets inside 
it, just like a real woman.” In “The 
Two Hunchbacked Brothers” we have an 
unsatisfactory version of a fairy story well 
known in Celtic lands. A hunchback is 
surrounded on a wide moor by ‘“‘a whole 
host of little hunchbacks,’”’ who dance around 
him, chanting plaintively— 
** Sabbato! 
Domenica !” 
many times. At last he chimes in with the 
word “ Lunedi!’’ whereupon both he and 
they lose their humps. His _ equally 
hunchbacked brother having tried the same 
experiment, and having added the line 
“Martedi!” to the song of “a tribe of 
hunchbacks,” which ran— ' 
* Sabbato! 
Domenica! 
Lunedi!” 
receives from them a drubbing and an added 
hump. The story is unintelligible and un- 
reasonable ir its Roman dress. In the form 


in which it appears in the Siddhi Kiir, it is 
perfectly intelligible, and, certain premisses 





in the Roman folk-tales. The favole which 


over, the Celtic tale is fraught with but a 
small amount of moral teaching, while the 
Italian tale can boast of none at all; but 
their Mongolian elder sister is absolutely 
replete with edifying doctrine. 

After the favole in Miss Busk’s collection 
follow a number of “ Legen Tales,” 
“Ghost and Treasure Stories,” ‘‘ Ciarpe,” 
&c. The ghost stories are disappointing, 
and the jocular tales have unavoidably suf- 
fered greatly in transit. Still there is much 
that is interesting to be discovered among 
them, and they will doubtless be appreciated 
by many readers to whom the Sicilianische 
Mirchen and the Volksmérchen aus Venetien 
are sealed books. W. R. S. Ratston. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue author of Prince Florestan turns out to be 
a young gentleman pursuing his studies at Caius 
College, Cambridge, Mr. John de Soyres. Mr. de 
Soyres is already known in University circles as 
the writer of some of the best things in a little 
periodical called the Light Green. 

Mr. C. I. Hemans is engaged on a work, in one 
volume, which, though destined as a new edition 
of one published some years ago at Florence, will 
be, in fact, essentially a new work, and almost 
entirely rewritten; the title (also new) to be 
Historic and Monumental Rome. It is his object 
to consider the monuments of antiquity rather 
from the historic than the purely archaeological 
point of view, and to dwell rather on the in- 
stitutions and principles which those monuments. 
may be said to represent, than on their construc- 
tive character or actual state in ruin. The earlier 
Christian antiquities will also be noticed; and 
the general scope of the forthcoming volume may 
be described as a brief review of the entire range 
of the more important among extant monuments 
at Rome, comprising the Christian and the 
classical, from the origin of the city till the period 


when temporal power wD sua into the hands 
of the Popes. Messrs. Williams & Norgate will 
be the publishers. 


WE are informed that Admiral Sherard Osborn 
has had in preparation for some time past, and 
will shortly publish, a naval work on the Reserve 
Forces, which cannot fail to be of great value. 


Tue Nation has been prosecuting a series of re- 
searches into the history of plum-pudding. It 
appears to differentiate itself from plum-porridge 
eek the year 1747, but the exact manner and 
date of the evolution are not clear. Some faint 
glimmerings of the plum-pudding have been dis- 
covered by the historian in a cookery-book of 
1734, and the momentous revolution which has 
ended in the dethronement of plum-porridge, and 
the firm establishment of plum-pudding as its 
successor, appears to have been going on for many 
years after that date. 

Apropos of Mr. Symonds’ review of Brome’s 
Dramatic Works in our last number, a correspon- 
dent reminds us that Pope has deemed Brome 
worthy of a passing mention in the Dunciad (i. 
146). Bays is sitting surrounded by his books; 
there are Fletcher, Moliére, and Shakspere, and, 
serving but to fill a room, Quarles, Ogilby and 
Newcastle. Hither retire all Bays’s suffering 
brotherhood :— 

A Gothic library! of Greece and Rome 

Well purged, and worthy Settle, Banks, and Broome. . 
Brome, remarks a in a foot-note, “ once picked 
up a comedy from his betters, or from some cast 
scenes of his master, not intirely contemptible. 

WE understand that Messrs. Henry S. King & 
Co. are about to issue a cheap edition of the 
Laureate’s works, in ten monthly volumes, to be 
entitled “The Cabinet Edition.” The same firm 
will issue very shortly the Daily News Corre- 
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We are glad to see that some well-known men 
in Birmi im, Messrs. G. D. Boyle, J. H. Cham- 
berlain, George Dawson, Sebastian Evans, Xc., 
have put their names to a strong recommendatory 
pee on about Mr. Horace Howard Furness’s 
admirably careful vartorum edition of Shakspere. 
The hook is now to be bought at the very low 
price of 12s. 6d. for cash, a volume, each volume 
containing a play, and, as the Birmingham men 
say :— 

**So elaborate and costly a publication can, under 
no circumstances, repay its editor for his labour of 
love and his untiring industry; and it is, therefore. 
thought desirable, in the interests of international 
literature, that an edition of Shakspere edited and 
printed in America, so well worthy of support, should 
be more widely known.” 


THE a states that in pulling down an 
old house at Saint-Ouen (Seine), there was found 
concealed a manuscript of the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, containing indications re- 
lative to some rare books, for which a search had 
been ordered by the Parliament of Henry II., 
who had condemned them or ordered them to be 
destroyed. They had been placed in boxes with 
other valuables, and sunk in the Seine. The dis- 
covery of the manuscript of Saint-Ouen is said to 
be of great archaeological importance. 


A NEw German epos, having for its subject and 
title the name of the inventor of printing, Johannes 
Gutenberg, by Adolf Stern, is spoken of with much 
praise as one of the ripest poetical productions of 
the present. The great historical character of 
Gutenberg, it is observed, has never been treated 
before by a German poet. 


“ ANASTASIE,” which in the popular Parisian 
dialect designates the Censorship, deals respect- 
fully with Victor Hugo, but visits his sins upon 
the rank and file of his followers. It has just 
prohibited the publication by L’ Eclipse of a cartoon 
called Quatrevingt-Treize, by the caricaturist 
André Gill. To people less skilled in the dis- 
covery of seditious allusions than the literary 
detectives of the Censure, the drawing appears 
harmless enough. It represents Victor _ 
carving the busts of the three revolutionary Titans 
—Danton, Robespierre, and Marat. Issuing from 
the sculptor’s pocket, Georgette, the baby heroine 
of Quatrevingt-Treize, traces with her little fin- 
ger on the of Marat’s bust vague childish 
words: “Coco—poupoupe.” In vain Victor Hugo 
wrote to the Censure dianing that the artist had 
faithfully interpreted the spirit of his work: 
“ Anastasie” permitted the romance and sup- 
ressed the illustration. This is Victor Hugo’s 
etter: “TI have seen the beautiful drawing of 
André Gill. It is not only beautiful—it is charm- 
ing. The child’s figure contrasting with those 
severe and terrible faces expresses gracefully and 
gaily the spirit of the book Quatrevingt-Treize ; 
and it is seemly that there where human passions 
make us tremble, innocence should make us smile.” 


Tue French Parnassien school has a peculiar 
range of subjects. When it is not hyperbolically 
Asiatic, itis trivially homely; when it isnothomely, 
it is extravagantly sinister and sanguinary. M. 
Catulle Mendés possesses the monopoly of the 
bamboos and elephants; M. Coppée has imagined 
the type of the “little Grocer ” who “ tristement 
cassait du sucre ;” M. Alfred Touronde purposes 
becoming the chief of the last category. He has 
in the press a poem of a thousand lines, entitled 
L’Echafaud, which is intended to be a poetical 


— to the Dernier Jows Tun Condamné.” 


€ poem simply consists in the soliloquy of the 
scaffold after the execution of an “ illustrious ” 
criminal. The moral pointed is against capital 
punishment ; but the means employed are perhaps 
not likely to prove very efficacious. 


By the death of his former secretary, M. Veres, 
Kossuth’s name is again brought before the public. 
M. Veres having died on Hungarian territory , the 
Austrian Government has seized a stadben of 








private documents belonging to the ex-dictator 
with the professed object of placing them in the 
historical department of the Museum of Pesth. 
Kossuth has written a letter to several Hungarian 
newspapers protesting in vivacious terms against 
this arbitrary confiscation. “My archives,” he 
writes, “are private pro ; and if my name 
has beenconnected with the history of my country, 
the fact affords no excuse for the commission of an 
injury that would not be tolerated against an 
ordinary individual.” 

Tue Ollivier and Guizot scandal has terminated 
somewhat unpleasantly for the Protestant historian. 
Immediately on hearing of the discussion in the 
Academy, the Empress tel hed to an influen- 
tial Bonapartist: “ Since M. uizot continues to 
pursue the Empire with his hatred, I will furnish 
you with proofs of the fact that M. Guizot’s son 
solicited and obtained favours from the Empire.” 
But two hours afterwards a second telegram was 
received from Chislehurst : “I hear of the death 
of Mdme. Cornélis de Witt, M. Guizot’s daughter. 
In presence of a father’s grief I desist. Consider 
my first telegram as null and void.” M. Guizot 
has enemies, however, who are less merciful. It 
transpired that some three years before the fall of 
the iim ire, M. Guillaume Guizot, having incurred 
large liabilities, appealed to Napoleon for succour. 
He succeeded. His debts, amounting to 30,000 fr., 
were paid by the Emperor. This sum has just 
been re-paid by M. Guillaume Guizot to the caisse 
de consignation, to the account of the Empress 
Eugénie. 


Tue literary element in the present House of 
Commons is not much inferior to that of its pre- 
decessor. The great chiefs have but changed 
sides, and the most notable loss—Professor Faw- 
cett—is one which seems likely to be only tem- 
porary. Mr. T. Hughes has given place to the 
author of Ginx’s Baby, and Mr. Forsyth more 
than fills the vacancy made by Mr. Wren-Hos- 
kyns’ retirement. Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Massey, 
Mr. Beresford Hope, and Mr. Baillie Cochrane 
still retain their seats; and Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, in exchanging office for opposition, will 
have leisure to make his Christmas fairy-tales 
more than usually effective. The representatives 
of the press (if such they may be termed) are 
reduced in number by the loss of Messrs. Baines 
and Miall, but the “fourth estate” has received 
an indirect compliment through the elevation of 
Mr. W. H. Smith to the Treasury Board. Men 
talk of the days of Addison and Prior as if poli- 
tical life was then more largely influenced by men 
of letters than is now the case; but, as a matter 
of fact, success in statesmanship and authorship 
has been very rarely attained by the same indi- 
vidual until comparatively modern times. The 
Parliament in which Addison sat (and spoke but 
once) contained not more than three members 
whose names are permanently associated with 
literature. 


Tue old-fashioned company of the Caveau 
flourishes unheard, if not silent. It continues to 
elect vaudevillists, to give dinners, and publish 
an annual collection of songs for dessert, even as 
when it possessed a famous almanack, and was 
presided over by Piron and Gouffé. There is a 
strong vitality in France in all institutions that 
bestow medals, diplomas, the honours of print, 
that afford any species of official balm to the 
vanity of the Great Unknown. Perhaps the most 

opular corporation of this kind is the Académie 

es Jeux Floraux, of Toulouse, founded by Clé- 
mence Isaure, the Provencal poetess, for the 
encouragement of poetry and eloquence. The 
Académie holds annual competitions, whereat it 
distributes branches of eglantine, wrought in gold, 
to the successful candidates. It has received this 
year no less than 630 works in prose and verse. 
The latter category is by far the largest, numbering 
249 general pieces; 74 odes; 43 narrative poems; 
30 epistles; 8 orations in verse; 35 idyls; 60 





elegies ; 30 ballads; 36 fables; 38 sonnets; 21 


hymns. There are but ten prose offerings. And 
the only poet of distinction who has carried off an 
eglantine at Toulouse is M. de Robespierre ! 


Messrs. Brokers & Son will shortly issue a 
new edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, in three 
volumes octavo. It will be edited by Mr. Perey 
Fitz Gerald, M.A., and will reproduce the original 
text of Boswell’s first edition, with the old spell- 
ing, punctuation, and paragraphs, and without 
the division into chapters, The accretions of 
Malone and Croker will be dismissed from the 
text, and the notes will be in great part original, 
and in many cases from unpublished manuscripts. 
The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides will be 
restored to its place as a separate work, and the 
text carefully collated on the three editions. 


THe most noteworthy point in the Report for 
February last of the Superintendent of the American 
Public Libraries is the popularity of Mrs. South- 
worth’s novels. They are apparently in greater 
demand than those of any other writer of prose 
fiction ; and out of 409 volumes of her works in the 
library, 52 only remained on the shelves. We believe 
that this is the case in other American libraries 
beside Boston ; and it is singular that, in spite of 
her reputation in America, Mrs. Southwell’s very 
name is almost unknown in this country. 

Dr. Frrepricn Nretscne, Ordinary Professor 
of Classical Philology at Basle, is quite considerable 
enough to be justified in publishing Unzeitméissige 
Betrachtungen (Leipzig: Fritsch), though they 
seem likely to contain more denunciation than 
discussion. The first instalment, devoted to the 
late Dr. Strauss’s confession of faith, was published 
in that author's lifetime, though it reaches us after 
his death. Dr. Nietsche respects Dr. Strauss’s 
scientific writings, but his popular work fills him 
with angry contempt, chiefly on the ground that 
he has addressed himself to the Culture-Philistines, 
who have been stimulated into such unwholesome 
activity by the late war, which led them to believe 
that instruction is culture, and that the German 
victories were due to superior culture, both which 
propositions Dr. Nietsche denies, If his denunci- 
ations are attended to, they will do good; but we 
wish the writer had asked himself whether the 
author of the Funeral Oration of Pericles was a 
Oulture-Philistine. The most telling part of the 
criticism on Strauss is the way in which the sug- 
gestion that perhaps God, like Lessing, prefers the 
search after truth to truth, is retorted. ‘ The 
Culture-Philistine can stand a God who makes 
mistakes better than a God who works miracles ; 
he and his fellows make mistakes themselves:” 
Foreigners who have been used to think Strauss’s 
style good for a German will be sorry to be forced 
to admit that in ceasing to be cumbrous he became 
incorrect. After this it will cost them little to admit 
that his ornaments were sometimes mechanical. 

Tue manuscripts presented by Mrs. Grote to 
the British Museum are contained in twenty 
volumes, of which the principal are: Four sheets 
of the original MS. of the History of Greece, with 
Mr. Grote’s corrections ; five volumes of notes and 
collections, chiefly relating to Grecian History and 
Philosophy ; Essays on the Grecian Colonies, 
especially those of Italy and Sicily, with notes by 
John Stuart Mill, written between the years 1824 
and 1840; digests of the Dialogues of Plato, 
written before 1830; Character of Socrates, 1825 
or 1826; notes on Roman History, B.c. 263-50; 
First Century of the Saracenic Empire; abstract 
of the History of Italy, to the Peace of Worms, 
&e.; Essays on Lucretius, on Cicero’s De 
Oratore, &c.; translations in verse from the Latin 
and Greek, with original stanzas; poetical pieces 
and translations, 1812-1817 ; essays and notes on 
Logical and Metaphysical subjects, about 1812- 
1822; on Harrington’s Oceana, the Feudal System, 
Predication, Education, &c.; essay on Magic, 
written in 1820; notes from Humboldt’s Cosmos, 
&e., &e. 

Ornrer recent additions to the manuscript de- 





partment are: a volume of letters from naturalists 
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to Dr. Solander, J. L. Phillips, J. E. Gray, and 
others, between the years 1768-1837 ; Register and 
Muster Roll of the Commoners of Winchester 
School, 1784 and 1822; Catalogue of the Icelandic 
MSS. of Finn Magnusin, 1830; and a German 
Treatise on Magyar Poetry, biographies of the 
Poets and collection of the Poetry, by Dr. G. C. 
Rumy, 1828, 


THE last issue of The Herald and Genealogist 
contains a lengthy and interesting account of Sir 
Thomas Phillipps and his marvellous collection of 
manuscripts. With reference to the same subject 
the following extract from the manuscript diary of 
a well-known antiquary, now some ten years 
deceased, has been sent to us for publication. The 
passage quoted relates to Middle Hill, in Worces- 
tershire, the residence of Sir Thomas Phillipps 
before he went to Thirlestane :— 

“T approached the place from Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh, which I had reached from Oxford in one 
of those old-fashioned vehicles, the square stage- 
aoach, very heavily laden with passengers and 
packages of game and such things, this Christmas 
time, December 24, 1852. It was, however, 
glorious travelling from London to Oxford by an 
express train which stopped not till it reached the 
Didcot Station, and then only for a minute or 
two. I stayed at Middle Hill till Monday morning 
the 27th. . Only Sir Thomas and Lady 
Phillipps were in the house, with two maid- 
servants, their whole establishment and the house 
madealmost uninhabitablethrough the vast amount 
of MS. matter of all kinds which is stored within 
it. The dining room has long ceased to receive 
guests or the family themselves, and all goes on in 
a small room, a sort of breakfast room, but called 
the drawing room, and even here they are crowded 
up with box upon box, besides a large book-case. 

e boxes are plain deal with a glass to let down 
in front, made on one uniform plan and size. 
With these the house is crammed from top to 
bottom, bed-rooms and all. To go along the 
passages we pass along a narrow avenue, just wide 
enough for one, between tiers of these boxes. At 
a guess I should say there may be five or six 
hundred of them, all full, besides what are in 
book-cases or strewed loose on the floor. There is 
a catalogue of the MSS. comprehending about 
1 a articles, = = boxes are numbered, but 
there is great difficulty in his finding anythi 
which one asks for. <4 e Lely Phillipps 
submits to all this, and to the seeing no company 
with the best grace. Everything wears the appear- 
ance of neglect.” ° 


Tue German papers announce that the Oxford 
degree of Doctor of Civil Law is to be conferred 
on Dr. Reinhold Pauli, of Géttingen, in considera- 
tion of his great merits as an historian generally, 
and as the author of various works elucidating the 
history of England specially, as his continuation of 
Lappenberg’s History of England, his Pictures of 
Old England (Gotha, 1860), and his Contributions 
to English History (Leipzig, 1869). 

GREGOROVIUS’ great work, Geschichte der Stadt 
Rom im Mittelalter, the first volume of which was 
published in 1859, after having been allowed to be 
wead for fifteen years, has at last been put upon 
the “Index” by the Congregation of the Papal 
See as an “Opus condemnatum in originali Ger- 
manico et in quovis alio idiomate.” This con- 
demnation is attributed not only to the Italian 
version, which has been commenced at Venice, at 
the expense of the Roman “ Municipium,” but still 
more to the concluding chapter of the last volume 
os to the downfall of the Papal State since 

Dr. Russert and Mr. J. P. Prendergast, the edi- 
tors of the Calendar of State Papers relating to Ire- 
land, James I.,in their preface to the second volume, 

ublished this week, raise a question of peculiar 
interest to students of Shakespeare at the present 
time. A paper, the date of which they assign to 
1604, or early in 1605, described as the discourse 





of “ John Hunter on the state of Ireland,” con- 
tains the following passage :-— 


“ The Earl of Kildare (grandfather to the now Earl 
of Kildare), who married the Marquis Dorset Gray’s 
daughter, being Lord Deputy of that realm in King 
Henry the Eighth’s time, was called into England, 
disgraced and attainted in Ireland. After, he died in 

rison in England, where he lived a long time, and 
his brothers and eldest son were deprived of their 
lives by the sinister practices of Cardinal Wolsey, set 
forth at large in the Irish Chronicle, and of late acted 
publicly upon the stage in London, in the tragedy of 
the life and death of the said Wolsey, too tedious to 
be reported to your Majesty.” 

This allusion to a recent representation on the 
stage of the tragic yoy beg the Earl of Kildare and 
his kindred, might at first sight very naturally be 
explained by the in the first scene of the 
second act ‘of Shakespeare’s Henry VIII., in the 
conversation of the “ two gentlemen ” on occasion 
of the attainder of “the Great Duke of Bucking- 
ham ;” in which, as in the above passage, the ruin 
of the Kildares is distinctly traced to the machi- 
nations of Wolsey. If it were certain that 
Hudson’s allusion is really to this play of Shake- 
speare, the passage would be of great interest as 
determining the well-known controversy as to the 
date of that play. Johnson and Steevens are of 
opinion that it was written before the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, March 24, 1602-3; while Mr. 
Collier, on the contrary, is satisfied, both by in- 
ternal and external evidence, that “it came from 
the poet’s pen after James I. had ascended the 
throne,” with which opinion Mr. Dyce agrees. 


“If, therefore” (write the editors), “ it were certain 
that the play to which Hudson refers is really 
Shakespeare’s drama, now known as King Henry VIIL., 
the allusion to its having been ‘lately acted publicly 
on the stage in London,’ would be a strong confirma- 
tion of Mr. Collier’s opinion as to the date of its com- 
position. But it must be confessed that this is by no 
means clear. Hudson not only does not speak of this 
play to which he refers as Shakespeare's, but even 
names it by an entirely different title, The Life and 
Death of Cardinal Wolsey.” 


Henslowe, in his Diary, refers in numberless 
entries of the year 1601, to the charges incurred 
in getting up a play, which he calls The Booke of 
Carnalle Woolseye’s Lyfe. It was written by 
“Harye Chettell.” This piece is, however, no 
longer extant, and as nothing is known of its 
contents, it is impossible to argue from intrinsic 
evidence whether Hudson really alludes to it in 
the which has been cited. But as 
Chettle’s play was produced on the stage in 1601, 
while ulen’s “ discourse ” is certainly not earlier 
than 1604, and probably belongs rather to 1605, it 
may be argued that “Carnalle Woolseye ” would 
hardly, at that date, be spoken of as “of late 
acted publicly on the stage in London.” There is 
an entry, too, in the Register of the Stationers’ 
Company, under February 12, 1604 (1604-5), of 
the “enterlude” of King .Henry VIII., which 
Mr. Collier holds to be no other than Shakespeare’s 
play.. From the various considerations we have 
above indicated, Dr. Russell and Mr. Pendergast 
hold that 
“it is not too much to say that, as far as regards the 
date merely, the passage in Hudson’s Discourse appears 
on the whole to be a confirmation of the opinion of 
Mr. Collier and the later commentators as to the year 
in which Shakespeare’s King Henry VIII. was first 
produced on the stage.” 


WE have received a letter from Mr. Finlason, 
too long for insertion, in which he argues that 
when the well-known rules of evidence are applied 
to the case of Mary Queen of Scots, there is “ not 
any evidence against her,” though there is terrible 
evidence against her accusers, Elizabeth and 
the Regent Murray had an interest in calumniating 
her. The murders of Rizzio and Darnley were 
“both perpetrated by the same parties, and with 
the same fell purpose of depriving Mary of sup- 

rt and driving her from her throne, under a 

ul weight of obloquy, into England.” Mr. 








Finlason points out that as soon as the pretended 
confession of Paris was obtained, he was murdered 
by Murray, and that “it is impossible not to see 
that it was to cover his own share in the crime.” 
The murderers of Darnley “had made” Darnley 
“concur in the murder of Rizzio,” that they 
might “ supply a motive” for the crime of mur- 
dering Darnley which they “intended to impute 
to her.” The explanation of her iage with 
Bothwell is that she was “in the hands of a 
ravisher,” and it is an undoubted fact “that 
Bothwell” and the murderers of Darnley “ were 
in Rosa - yA the seizure, the forcible 
cohabitation, and the subsequent iage.” 
Mary after this “had as a Scale no clbcanaive 
but marriage,” and she knew that her abduction 
could only have been effected with the con- 
nivance of the conspirators.” The accusation as to 
the murder of Darnley was made against 

when she was in Elizabeth’s custody. The Casket 
letters were never produced to the accused, and 
there is no evidence that any such letters ever 
existed. Neither Murray nor any one else ever 
ventured to swear to Mary's handwriting in the 
letters. Elizabeth herself wrote that “the evi- 
yo is a ‘ : ‘ 

s regards the charge of complicity in the pre- 
tended plot of Babington, Mr. aed says hat 
“there is no evidence of any such plot,” that 
the letter only exists “in the decipherment of 
Phillips, the unscrupulous emissary of the un- 
scrupulous Walsingham,” and that Mr. Mackay 
admits that the interpolation is “not quite con- 
sistent with the context.” But “there is no 
evidence of any of the letters.” They must have 
come into Elizabeth’s hands if they existed, and 
why were they not produced?” 

THE number of the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
March 15 contains an interesting article by M. 
Maxime du Camp, on “ L’Etat Civil 4 Paris,” in 
which the history of the present system of regis- 
tration of births, marriages, and deaths is summa- 
rised; particulars given of the means taken for 
supplying the registers burnt during the Com- 
mune; and conclusions drawn from statistics 
of the last few years, which are of the utmost 

vity as the prosperity and almost the 
uture existence of France. 

The first registers (registres curiaux) were kept 
exclusively by the clergy. The most ancient in Paris 
are—that of i at Saint-Jean-en-Gréve, 
1515 (twenty-one years before parochial registers 
were established in England by Cromwell, Lord 
Essex) ; those of baptisms at Saint-André des Arts 
and Saint-Jacques la Boucherie, 1525; and those 
of deaths at Saint-Josse and Saint-Landry, 1527. 
The records were very carelessly kept, names were 
wrongly spelt, or even omitted altogether, and one 
register in 1603 contains the very cool entry, Hic 
desunt multa matrimonia, Curious entries were 
made by some of the subordinates, to whom the 
task of registration was too often committed. Thus, 
at the church of St. Paul a priest enters various 
presents, a bottle of hypocras, a cheese-cake, a 
wild rabbit, a Spanish pistole ; after the record of 
a funeral, he notes, “Thisday the vicar commanded 
me to dine with him, where by his grace I had 
good cheer; vivat ad multos annos!” The next 
day the good cheer had borne fruit, and the worthy 
ecclesiastic records that he was obliged to take 
physic for a fit of the colic. Sometimes the entries 
are of historical importance, as showing the state of 
public feeling at the time; one regarding the murder 
of Henry IV. shows the detestation with which he 
was regarded by the priests, and ends with the 
prayer for his assassin, Anima illius requtescat in 
pace! In 1539 was passed the ordinance of Vil- 
lers-Coteret, which, among other particulars, 

uired the day and hour of birth to be stated, 
and forbade the preservation of the bodies of eccle- 
siastics. The latter custom, of concealing the 
bodies of deceased ecclesiastics, was very common, 
as the Pope enjoyed the right of nominating to 4 
vacant benefice if the king had not 7 = 

ver 


stowed it. The registers, however, were sti 
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carelessly kept till the royal declaration of | extreme east of Asia, which may have the effect of | cheapen the Pompe of opium, in order to extend 
d’Agnesseau, in 1736, compelled the parish | throwing the Khanats, the western half of Cen- | the trade, an 


iests to make the entries ly, and to 
_™ it a duplicate in the record-offices every year. 
After this no change was made till the Revolution, 
when the present system was established. All 
the parish registers, those of the Protestant and 
Teraclite. consistories, and the archives of the 
embassies of Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, re- 
cording the état civil of the Protestants between 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes and the 
meeting of the States-General, perished under the 
Commune. 


Ir is well known that John Talbot, first and 
greatest Earl of Shrewsbury, was buried, according 
to his own desire, at Whitchurch, in Shropshire, 
and that when the old church fell down, in 1711, 
a silver urn containing his heart was found among 
the ruins. Some workmen who have been engaged 
in removing the great warrior’s recumbent effigy, 
have now brought to light his bones, which were 

robably interred after the burial of his heart. 
The wooden coffin intwhich they were enclosed 
perished on exposure to the air, but the bones 
themselves were perfect, and all of them were 
found to be encased in the cerements in which 
they had been placed when transported from 
France. The back part of the skull been in- 
jured by some sharp instrument, and from its 
appearance the wound must have been inflicted 
when the gallant Earl had fallen to the ground— 


fighting perhaps, as Shakspere has it, “on his 
knee.” The remains have been placed in a new 
oak coffin. This will be deposited beneath the 


canopy, which it has been thought necessary to 
Testore. 


= 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tue theory which Professor Agassiz broached 
some little time back, that a branch of the Gulf 
Stream has, within the last few years, taken from 
the Gulf of Guinea a south-west course, embracing 
the Falkland Islands, is quoted in the last report 
from that colony as accounting for the temperate 
winters of late enjoyed there, to the great advan- 
tage of pastoral interests. It is certain, at any 
tate, that thirty years ago the winters were much 
more severe than they are now, for it can be tested 
by comparing the range of the thermometer in the 
logs of the ships Erebus and Terror during the first 
commission of those vessels in 1842, when they 
wintered at Port Louis, with the meteorological 
returns now furnished to the Trinity Board by the 
keeper of the Cape Pembroke lighthouse. 


Dr. HrrscuFexp has been commissioned by the 
German Imperial Government to undertake a 
voyage in Asia Minor, with a view of making 
archaeological researches in the less well-known 
localities of the district, and chiefly with the view 
of securing for the National Museums at Berlin 
such works of art and antiquities as may be 
deemed of interest. 


Tue Black Sea in 1871 swarmed with mullet 
of five kinds or sizes: paczoss, 4 to 51b. in weight ; 
the kefal, 2 to 3lb.; the plaliryna, } to 3 lb.; 
the slaria, three-year-old fish; and the mavridia, 
or yearlings; besides mullet spawn. In 1872, 
kefal, plaliryna, and paczoss disappeared at once, 
but slaria were still plentiful ; in 1873, hardly a 
mullet was to be seen; even mavridia and spawn 
disappeared entirely. The cause of this disappear- 
ance of mullet is stated by a correspondent of the 
Levant Herald to be the closing of the lagoons of 
the Danube, where the fish spawn and fatten in 
Summer, by a company of Galata merchants who 
have obtained a concession of these lagoons. 
—— —soe must = a coe in salt “~ 

r they no longer spawn, and, what is worse, the 
die of cold i os feo waters of the Tienke 


during winter. The Galata merchants also caught 
all fish without distinction of size. 
Ar the tion of the Imperial Government, 


special attention is being directed in Russia to the 





tral Asia, temporarily into the shade. The various 
Russian scientific societies are now strongly taking 
up the questions of developing the resources of 
the island of Saghalien and the promotion of com- 
mercial relations with China. e Society for the 
Promotion of Russian Trade and Industries has very 
warmly entered into a project, drawn up by 
in Seghalion Bang the working of coal mines 
in ien. He proposes to start a compan 
with a capital of 7 SOUL, 4 for the working o the 
mines, and for the exportation of the coal to China’ 
and Japan. The necessity of securing possession 
of the entire island, with the view of making it a 
nal settlement, is strongly urged upon the 
overnment, 

Mr. .Sosnoffsky has been sent to China with 
instructions to make his way back to the Black 
Irtysh, exploring the line of a newly contemplated 
trade route, along which all the traffic from China 


may pass into Russia by the eastern extremity of 


Kashgaria. This project, if carried out, will 
naturally draw the Russians to Turfan and Aksu, 
and lead in time to the early absorption of the 
dominions of the Atalikh, who is already menaced 
on the north. 


Tue Russian expedition for the exploration of 
the delta of the Oxus will be composed of fifteen 
persons, each one superintending a different branch 
of scientific study. Lieutenant Ghazi-Vali-Kha- 
nof will be interpreter, 7 mage a Mr. 
Karazin histor r. he to ers will 
he sppeiaand ea Devensendientea of Tur- 
kestan, and the heads of the various scientific 
branches will be selected by the Council of the 
Imperial Geographical Society. Colonel Stoletof, 
who was succeeded at Krasnovodsk by Colonel 
Markozof, is named assistant to the Chief of the 
expedition, the young Grand Duke Constantine 
having accepted the presidency of the Commis- 
sion. 


Prince SvraTropork Sirrski is expected to 
succeed General Kauffman as Governor-General of 
Turkestan. Prince Sviatopolk belongs to the staff 
of the Grand Duke Michael Nikolaevitch, the 
Lieutenant of the Caucasus. It is said that the 
Prince’s qualification for the post is a lightness of 
hand in the government of Orientals. 


From Japan we learn that a meeting of the 
branch of the Asiatic Society was held at Yoko- 
hama on January 14, the president, J. C. Hep- 
burn, Esq., M.D., in the chair. Captain Bridg- 
ford read a paper on “ Yezo,a description of the 
Isbi Rari River,” and the new capital, “ Satsporo,” 
for which he received a vote of thanks. Sir Harry 
Parkes, K.C.B., said that he believed Captain 
Bridgford’s paper to be the first account that had 
been made public respecting the centre of Yezo. 


THE time fixed as-a limit for sending in the 
two Prize Essays on the Opium Question in India 
and China (first, 200/.; second, 100/.) is the end 
of May. 


Mr. Rosert Hart, Inspector of Imperial Mari- 
time Customs in China, has directed the commis- 
sioners of customs at the open ports to prepare a 
full statement of the material products and re- 
sources of each of the provinces in which their 
ports are situated, for publication among the 
documents of the Customs Department. Among 
the Customs documents, valuable medical reports 
and trade reports have appeared, the latter for 
several years past. 


A LeETreR has appeared in the Edinburgh 
Courant from Mr. D. Maclaren, chairman of the 
Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce, stating that 
the rapid extension in recent years of the poppy 
cultivation, now embracing 400,000 acres, has 
very much limited the area applied to the 
growth of wheat, and has thus helped to in- 
tensify the sufferings of the people in Bengal, and 
the difficulties of the government of India. The 
desire felt by the Finance Department in India to 





to compete with the Chinese popp 

growers, was the cause of this extension, which 

— under the direction of the late Mr, 
ilson, 


THERE would seem to be a prospect of prospe- 
rous times for Johore, for we learn from the 
Straits Times of Singapore that 


“ owing to the exceptionally high price of gambier and 
black pepper, many fresh plantations are being opened 
up on the Johore territory. Almost daily applications 
are being made by Chinese for grants of land, and 
they do not seruple to take it in localities at distances 
from water communication hitherto deemed impracti- 
cable and unprofitable. Although the soil of Johore 
is capable of producing other articles of commerce 
than gambier and pepper, yet, with a few exceptions, 
these are the only articles raised for exportation in 
any considerable quantity.” 


Ir is proposed to connect South Australia with 
West Australia by constructing an electric tele- 
graph between Port Augusta and Albany, King 
George’s Sound, at the joint cost of the two 
colonies. Mr. Charles Todd, Postmaster-General 
and Superintendent of Telegraphs, has reported to 
the Government of South Australia on the pro- 
posed line from Port Augusta to Eucla, the cost 
of which he estimates at 36,000/., or 38,0001. if 
iron poles are used, and at 30,000/. if timber poles 
are used. 


In Banat, in the south-west angle of Hungary, 
there lies adjacent to the Danube a strip of sandy 
waste, about five miles long by from one to two 
miles in breadth, traversed by sand dunes or 
ridges, which run uniformly - north-west and 
south-east. The same feature is observab!e near 
Vienna, and the Austrian Government has ex- 
pended upwards of 2,000,000 giilden (about 
200,000/. sterling) with a view to reclaim these 
lands, but hitherto with only partial success. 
Fresh efforts will, however, soon be made to con- 
quer the difficulty, for Herr Wessely, a forest 
officer, has for some time been devoting close 
attention to a study of the sand drifts of Banat, 
as well as of those of Northern Germany, to which 
the former bear a strong resemblance. The result 
of his studies has been made known in a pamphlet, 
published in Vienna last year, in which work he 
enters fully into the general features and peculiari- 
ties of these sand drifts, their physical constitu- 
tion, the climatic influences to which they are 
subject, the geological formations juxtaposed, and 
the vegetable growth most favoured by them, in 
which category are placed the poplar, the pine, 
fir and acacia. Herr Wessely’s suggestions for 
gradually extending cultivation in these birren 
spots appear thoroughly practical, and it is antici- 
pated that his efforts will prove successful. 


M. Wm. Hetne, who has returned to St. 
Petersburg after a lengthened stay in Japan, will 
shortly read a paper before the Imperial Geogra- 

hical Society descriptive of his recent tour. He 

1s also engaged in bringing out a large work on 
Japan, the most prominent feature of which is a 
collection of fatio photographic views, which 
have been skilfully reproduced at Dresden from 
dry plates which the artist, M. Heine, took out 
with him, 








The following communication, although tt is of a 
nature rather to tantalise than fo satisfy our 
readers, and although motives of delicacy deter- 
mine us, contrary to an established practice, to 
suppress the name of its author, appears to us 
worthy of insertion :— 


“(THE FALL OF PRINCE FLORESTAN OF MONACO.” 


I sHovutp like to say a few words about this 
wag who has mystified the town at so much ex- 
pense. I do not say but that Iam mystified my- 
self. When I first saw the advertisement—or 
placard, I call it—which filled a whole side of 
your own and the other weeklies, I naturally felt 
interested, familiar as I happen to be with Monaco 
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and its ways. For you must know, sir, though a 
young man, I have seen life. I had a Cambridge 
education, and went out in honours. But nature 
made a rover of me, and I am sorry to add, a 
gambler also. Even as an undergraduate I was no 
stranger to the unfortunate propensity ; and for 
several years lately I have spent a good part of 
each season, sometimes winning and sometimes 
losing, at M. Blanc’s establishment at Monte 
Carlo. So that, of course, I know everybody there 
and at Monaco, You are aware what a beautiful 
place it is, and how admirably things are con- 


ducted. But something happened at the end of |* 


last year which gave meaturn. I mean that affair of 
the Pole who shot himself on December 29—you 
will have observed the correspondence about it in 
the Times, The poor devil had been losing, and had 
only got up from beside me a minute or two when I 
heard a shot at my ear. I turned round, and there 
he was, half on the sofa and half off, groaning ; the 
blood coming from a wound in his stomach; the 
crowd of players pushing round, whispering and 
gaping, while one young Englishman helped as 
well as he could, and the officials looked scan- 
dalised and did nothing. Of course the crow 
piers didn’t leave their seats; their duty was to 
sit still until we recovered our spirits for the 
play, which happened in about fifteen minutes; 
only one or two women had gone out and didn’t 
come back to their places. Next day the word had 
gone round to say, in answer to inquiries, that the 
man was an impostor, who had fired a blank 
cartridge at himself with a view to notice and a 
subscription; and that M. Blane would certainly 
prosecute him. But every body knew better; the 
man had meant to blow his brains out honestly 
enough, though no doubt it would have been in 
better taste to make the attempt quietly at his 
hotel, or up among the olives. However, the 
accident bothered me so, and kept me awake so 
at night (I suppose my nerves must have been on 
Po stretch already), that I determined to leave the 
place. 
that reminded me of Monaco was this staring pu 
of Prince Florestan in the papers. What could 
the Messrs. Macmillan mean? Out of curiosity I 
bought the book as soon as it was to be had ; and the 
fellow is so coolly on the spot in his remarks about 
real things and people, that for a moment I asked 
myself whether all he says might not actually have 
happened since I left. But I soon remembered 
how the Princess Florestine, whose son he repre- 
sents himself to be, could have had no children 
older than ten, and how the little Prince Louis, 
whom he represents to have been thrown on to his 
head at the turn beyond Roquebrune, would have 
been only three anda half, instead of six as he 
says. Then of course I saw the hoax. Reading 
on, though I found out several more slips, I could 
feel how smart the thing was ; but what I couldn't 
for my life make out was, who could possibly have 
written it, nor what on earth he could have 
written it for. So I turned to the papers for in- 
formation, and they didn’t help me much. The 
Daily News — to take it in earnest; the 
Telegraph made sure it was Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
and (as Mr, Matthew Arnold had often poked his 
fun at the Telegraph) was inclined to think it a 
joke, and a poor one; the Saturday Review de- 
clared it was sorry stuff, and as for being worthy 
of Arminius ——! the Pall Mall Gazette (Armi- 
nius’s own organ) protested in two separate 
notices that, though not his doing, it was. capital, 
especially the moral; the Athenaeum, whose 
proprietor is somewhat saucily treated by the 
author, couldn’t see the point ; even the AcaDEmy, 
Sir, I found on this occasion less improving 
than usual. That is what gives me the cour- 
age, perhaps you will say the impudence—but 
remember, Sir, I am, in the words of Prince Flo- 
restan, “not a fool,” and have always managed to 
keep up my reading—to send you some notions of 
my own on the subject. 


Well, then, I say the man who has played us 
this trick is a clever fellow. The Saturday Review 


So I came to London, and the next thing’ 





doesn’t do him justice. He can be amusing with- 
out saying a word too much, and that, let me tell 
you, is a very rare thing indeed. His funny 
— are always made with adroitness and reserve. 

ut it is in personalities that the writer is wittiest. 
The comparison, for instance, between M. Thiers 
and M. Blanc, to any one who has seen the two men, 
is exceedingly happy indeed. Then it always 
tickles and puzzles you to find some one knowing 
what you know yourself, and equally down upon 
M. Gambetta’s family affairs and the dimensions 
of Mrs. Bischoffsheim’s hall porter. Not but 
what he is wrong sometimes, as when he calls 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice a Communist ; whereas 
I have heard the advanced representative of 
the borough of Calne execrate that movement 
as fiercely as any French banker of the Left 
Centre. And again, I don’t think much of 
the Prince having got the names of the mem- 
bers of his council and staff all right—I mean 
Baron Imberty, Dr. Coulon, and the rest; he 


could easily do that out of the little Monaco. 


Guide, published in 1872, which contains a com- 
plete directory of the population. And to say the 
truth, his satire gets rather tedious where these 
personages come in. 

Now then, Sir, who is it that has had the face 
to deal in these cheery personalities for the public 
benefit? JZ like the sort of thing; but I don’t 
Imow of any one else who does, unless it 
be Mr. George Trevelyan, who was fond of it 
when he was an undergraduate, or Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, who has manifested a weakness for it in 
riper years. But the author of the “ Bear” was 
at Trinity, and wouldn’t have made the mistake 
of sending his Prince into First Trinity Boat 
Club—to which, in my time at least, an Eton 
man would have tried in vain to be elected; be- 
sides, the manner is not Mr. Trevelyan’s. As for 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, some of the hits have just 
his turn and trick. And as I had heard from a 
correspondent that the name of Arminius von 
Thunder-ten-Trénckh, whom we thought deceased, 
appears within these twelve months in the visitors’ 
books of several hotels in those parts, I fancied 
at first that the Telegraph might have guessed 
right. Then it seemed so likely that the real case 
of the young Duke of Genoa might have suggested 
the imaginary one of the young Prince of Wiir- 
temberg. But on a second reading, though the 
English is generally good, I noticed one or two 
constructions of which the late Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford would never, even in disguise, 
have been guilty; and he would have done de- 
scriptions like those on pages 27 and 30 either 
better or not at all. Not to mention that I am 
told he denies the authorship. Meanwhile, the 
publishers keep their secret, and gossip says all sorts 
of absurd things. One well-informed person assured 
me positively that the author was one of our own 
Princes of the Blood, which would argue more 
talent in that family than is generally credited; 
and another, that it was Mr. Gladstone, which, as 
Prince Florestan is always lucid and concise, would 
show that a great man’s literary style may improve 
suddenly in adversity. Then, I heard it was a 
Cambridge Professor of Fine Arts, whom I knew 
at Trinity, and saw myself in that neighbourhood 
before I came away; but rest assured, Sir, that he 
is incapable of anything so entertaining. To tell 
you the truth, I bone fastened in my own mind 
upon a name which would be new to your readers, 
but which I must not in friendship disclose. 

If, lastly, sir, you ask me what he wrote it for, 
I think it was chiefly for fun, and from high 
spirits. You see his mystification is not con- 
structed with any continuous aim, and his satire 
of men and things is anything but well sustained. 
Of course he has had the late Ministry in his mind, 
off and on; and we all know what it means when 
Prince Florestan finds that he has disgusted his 
people with “going too fast” in the reform of 
army, church, and education. If there is one 
allusion steadily kept up, it is to the Education 
Act. But how indifferently the parallel is worked 





out, even here. Prince Florestan, to have been 
like Mr. Forster, ought to have been supported by 
Dr. Coulon and an influential secularist party in 
Monaco; he ought to have deserted that party in 
order to please Pére Pellico, and to have been 
deposed none the less by those to whom he had 


gone over. Then, this part of the squib might, 
org in the phrase of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
ave “fulfilled the true functions of a political 


satire,” and have avoided the faults, which I ven-- 
ture to think it now commits, though the Pall 
Mall Gazette says not, of “ passing out of relation 
with actual fact,” of “failing to apply to the 
politics of real life.” 


Is it from a sense of having muddled his parallel 
that the author adds the postscript, in which he 
says that there is no moral to be drawn from his 
fall to the present state of English politics? or is 
that merely a part of the mystification? In any 
case, the postscript is the best-written part of the 
book, and the part that most reminds one of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. To hit off the religious anarchy 
of England in that way, and to enjoy above all 
things the joke of calling Broad Church clergy- 
men by their proper names, is so thoroughly in 
the manner of Arminius. Is it not, sir? So it 
is in his manner to “conjure his friends of the 
Radical party” in France to remember that “no 
system of government can be permanent which has 
for its opponents all the women in the country, 
and for supporters only half the men; and any 
party will have for opponents all the women which 
couples the religious question with the political 
and social, and raises the flag of materialism. 
Women are not likely to abandon the idea of a 
compensation in the next world for the usage 
which too many of them meet with in this.” That 
makes the Pall Mall Gazette as happy as possible ; 
and, indeed, it is smartly said. But I should like 
to ask, Sir, is it the Radical party, or is it the 
party of reaction in France, that has coupled the 
religious question first of all with the social and 
political ? Is it not the clerical party that seeks, 
in the name of religion, to insist on measures 
hostile to the social and political instincts of the 
population? Is it not clericalism, in its two 
chief representatives, M. de Falloux and Mer. 
Dupanloup, which intrigues, and pulls wires, and 
a se the politics of France at this moment; 
and whose helpless puppets are the “two stupid 
despots,” as Prince Sientes calls them — the 
Dukes of Magenta and Broglie? How, then, can 
Radicalism, how can Liberalism, avoid mixing u 
the religious question with the political and social, 
since the advocates and ministers of religion 
have already done so? And let me tell Prince 
Florestan and the Pall Mall Gazette that they 
are not quite right about the women either. 
Women in France, as well as other countries, 
are beginning to find out that the people 
who preach ) Ba to them about compensa- 
tion in the next world are the very same who 
try hardest to prevent their getting justice in this. 
The priests have shown their wisdom in keeping 
tight hold of women’s education hitherto, but 
the women are beginning to suspect them all the 
same. People argue as if women must to the 
end of time be of the same way of thinking as 
most of them have been hitherto. On the con- 
trary, when women once take up an idea, they are 
uncommonly quick in following it out; and the 
women in France (where. they manage the men 
more completely than in any other country) have 
lately taken up the idea that the Republic, which 
meant patriotism at the end of 1870, means 
order and economy now. I know something of 
Gambetta, as well as Prince Florestan; I came 
across him in the busy time three winters ago, 
and he never forgets anyone who was of use then. 
Well, it was only the other day he was telling me 
instances of the way women had come round to 
the Republic at that time, undeterred by “theflag 
of materialism,” in the heart of priest-ridden 
Brittany, in old-fashioned Poitiers, all over the 
country; and that in spite of the priests and the 
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reaction a greater and greater proportion of them 
were coming round to it every day. And mark 
my words, we shall see that it is true; we do see 
it by new rural majorities already. 
But I beg your pardon, Sir: what business has 
a seapegrace like me to take up so much room in 
your learned columns? Only, I wanted to say 
that it seems to me your Prince Florestan, who- 
ever he is—and whether or not I am right in my 
rivate conjectures as to his identity—might do 
tter than this another time. He has spirits, 
wit, and a light hand—just the things English 
writers are most in want of, to my mind; let him 
make sure what he is driving at next time, and, if 
possible, let it be something worth the pains. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE DISCOVERIES IN THE TROAD AND EGYPTIAN 
MONUMENTS. 
Paris : Mere 17, 1874. 

In my present letter I propose to com the 
tebe. tf ‘Dr. Sdibsican with fin nga oa 
of objects. There are antiquities, of a fixed epoch, 
whose testimony none can reject, which show us 
the populations of Greece and of the coast of Asia 
Minor still in almost identically the same stage 
of civilisation as that disclosed by the treasures of 
Hissarlik. I refer to those inscriptions and bas- 
reliefs which, on the walls of the temples on the 
banks of the Nile, record the struggles of the Egy 
tians of the nineteenth and twentieth dynasties 
with the peoples of the isles and of the eastern 
coasts of the Mediterranean. Though attention 
was first called to these documents only six years 
ago by the lamented Vicomte de Rougé, they are 
now one of the chief studies of the tologist ; 
and M. Chabas has collected them all, with excel- 
lent translations and ingenious commentaries, in 
his recent work, entitled Etudes sur [Antiquité 
Historique, daprés les Sources Egyptiennes, As M. 
Renan said, with reference to this book, “a curious 

henomenon is just now taking place in criticism. 

‘ypt will soon be a beacon in the midst of the 
deep night of high antiquity. The Egyptian texts 
are becoming the oldest documents for the ancient 
history of Hither Asia and the Mediterranean 
world.” 

I spoke in my former letter of the mention of 
the Durdenieais, with their towns of Ilion and 
Pedasus, in the poem of Pentaur, which places them 
beside the Lycians, Mysians, and Carians, among 
the allies of the Hittites and the foes of Ramses IT. 
Unfortunately, that document confines itself to 

uoting their names, without entering into further 
details. But we have fuller information on the 
subject of the war in which Mérenphtah, son and 
successor of Ramses IT., found himself involved at 
the beginning of his reign, and which for a mo- 
ment placed t in the most imminent danger. 
At the invitation of the Lebu (Libyans), who 
lived to the west of Egypt, on the sea-shore, and 
with whom they maintained habitual relations of 
commerce and navigation, the peoples of Greece 
and Southern Italy sent out bands of emigrants 
to disembark in the direction of Cyrenaica and 
Marmarica. Thus a large army was formed, com- 
posed of warriors of various confederate nations, 
which may be divided into two groups: the 
Libyan les, Lebu (Libyans in the strict sense), 
Mashuas axyes), Kahuka, and their constant 
allies, the Shardana (Sardones), who were not yet 
perhaps, established in the isle to which they 
afterwards gave their name; and, secondly, the 
group of nations from beyond the sea, Akaiusha 
(Achaeans), Leku (the Laconians, or else the 
primitive Lycians of European Greece, traces of 
whom have been so ingeniously discovered by 
Professor Curtius), Tursha (Tyrrhenians), and She- 
kulsha (Siculi). Among the latter group the hege- 
mony belonged to the Akaiusha, at least over the 
Leku and the Tursha, a fact of great importance, 
on which I shall have to insist immediately. 
Forming one host, the Libyan tribes and the 
warriors sent by the Pelasgic tribes of Italy and 
Greece, invaded Egypt on the north-west, carried 
their ravages far into the Delta, and penetrated to 
the town of Paarisheps (Prosopis), where they 
were finally crushed. Such is the tale whith is 
to be read at Carnac, in a great monumental in- 
scription contemporaneous with the events. 

e vast and splendid pile of Medinet-Aboo 
is consecrated to the immortal glory of the ex- 
ploits of another pharaoh, Ramses III., who lived 
about a century later. This monarch had, like 
Mérenphtah, to fight against the Libyan nations, 
and the Pelasgic peoples of Italy, Greece and the 
islands, and of Asia Minor; but the two groups 
of populations were no longer acting in combina- 
tion; they attacked the Egyptian empire indepen- 
dently, without concerted movements, and on 
different sides. I have nothing to do here with 





the war — the Libyans, That against the 
people of the Eastern shores of the Mediterranean 
was remarkable as including engagements by both 
sea and land. Numerous nations took part in it: we 
find mentioned “the Pelesta of the mid sea” (the 
Pelasgi of Crete, ancestors of the Philistines), the 
Tékkri (Teucrians), the Daanau (Danai of Pelo- 
ponnese), the Tursha (Tyrrhenians), the Uashasha 
— the Osci), and the Shekulsha (Siculi). 

he leadership belonged to two first named peoples, 
and it is expressly stated that all were drawn into 
the war by the Pelesta, who sought to get a foot- 
ing in Syria, and so to form the settlement in that 
country which their descendants, the Philistines, 
actually possessed a century later on the coast of 
Palestine. A perfect army of emigrants, composed 
almost exclusively of Pelesta, taking with them 
their wives and children in cars drawn by oxen, 
and accompanied only by a small number of ad- 
venturers from other peoples, marched by land, and 
entered Syria on the north, the inhabitants not 
daring to refuse a passage to such a multitude. 
At the same time a large and well-fitted fleet at- 
tacked the coasts of Palestine; the ships belonged 
to the Pelesta, the Tékkri, and the Shekulsha ; the 
Daanau, the Tursha, and the Uashasha furnished 
warriors only, who were distributed among the 
ships of the three other peoples. Ramses crushed 
the invaders who had come by land in the country 
of the Amorites; then he turned against those 
who were coming by sea. The pharaoh’s fleet, 
which seems to have been manned by Phoeni- 
cians, destroyed the fleet of the Pelasgo-Philis- 
tines, Teucrians, and Siculi, a disaster which the 
Philistines, a century later, avenged by the de- 
struction of Sidon. The great historic bas-reliefs 
of Medinet-A boo represent the defeat of the Pelesta 
invader both by sea and land. 

It is not difficult to find the trace of these events 
in Greek traditions, and, thanks to the help fur- 
nished by the positive data of ptian monu- 
ments, we are henceforth in possession of examples 
which allow us to estimate how large a historical 
element is mixed up with elements purely mytho- 
logical in the primitive legends of Greece. When 
under Mérenphtah we see the Achaeans and other 
inhabitants of the Peloponnese in intimate and 
coherent relations with the tribes of Libya, we 
cannot fail to recall the cycle of Libyan fables re- 
—_ Athene, Tritonis, the Libyan Poseidon, 
the passage of the Argonauts to Lake Triton, and 
the part which they play in the legends of Greece 
at avery early date. Above all, we cannot fail 
to notice the similarity between this landing of 
Achaeans and Pelasgi in the Cyrenaica or Marma- 
rica, with their subsequent attack on the Eastern 
frontier of Egypt, and the tradition of a primitive 
establishment of Thessalian Pelas¢i in Cyrenaica 
long before the Trojan war. This tradition pre- 
sents itself, it is true, under an almost pees | 
mythological form, inextricably bound up wit 
the religious myth of the nymph Cyrene and her 
son Aristaeus. IHitherto, it was thought that it 
must have grown up, like the cycle of Libyan 
fables, at a time subsequent to the foundation of 
the Dorian colony of Cyrene by Battus. But we 
are now compelled to admit that it preserved the 
vague remembrance of those real historical events 
which are now disclosed by the Egyptian texts, 
and that Eusebius was right in assigning a place 
in his Chronicle to these first establishments of 
Pelasgi in the Cyrenaica, for which he doubtless 
consulted works now lost, which gave them a more 
historical character. It is to be remarked that the 
date under which he places them, 1333 B.c., is 
not far off the real epoch as given in Egyptian 
monuments, 

Still more striking, as it seems to me, is the 
similarity to be established between the confede- 
ration which Ramses III. has to resist by sea 
and land, and the Cretan thalassocratia, to which 
the testimonies of Herodotus, Thucydides, Aris- 
totle, and Strabo ascribe historical features, though 
it is attached to the purely mythical name of 
Mines, that is, of the Greek form of one of the 
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most ancient heroic conceptions of the Aryan race. 
In the confederation which attacks Ramses III, 
the “Philistines of the mid-sea,” that is, the 
Pelasgi of Crete, have in the distinctest man- 
ner the hegemony; it is they who lead in 
their train the Danai, the Tyrrhenians, the Oscans, 
and the Siculi. The possession of a navy gives 
them a decided supremacy over the isles of the 
Archipelago, the Peloponnese, and the south of 
Italy and Sicily; while the Teucrians of Asia 
Minor take p:rt in the war on a footing of equality 
with the chiefs of the confederation. Now, what 
do Greek traditions tell us of this Cretan thelas- 
sxcratia? Minos, having formed the first national 
fleet, subdues the Cyclades, and extends his hege- 
mony over the whole of Greece. Cretan establish- 
ments of this epoch are mentioned on most of the 
isles of the ae and one is placed at 
Tenarus in Laconia. Minos, with his fleet, re- 
duces part of Sicily, where he fights with the 
Sicani, the rivals of the Siculi, and founds Hera- 
clea, Minoa, and Engyon. In his time, and a 
little later, the Cretans rule over Iapygia, where 
they build Hyria, Brentesion, and Tarentum. His 
brother Rhadamanthys brings part of the coast of 
Asia Minor beneath his sceptre, together with the 
northern isles of the Archipelago. Lastly, his other 
brother, Sarpedon, foundsan independent, but allied 
kingdom in Lycia, and a part of Caria and Ionia. 
Thus the thalassocratia set down in the Egyptian 
monuments as contemporary with Ramses II., 
and that aseribed to Minos by the Greek legend, 
have precisely the same centre, and embrace the 
same countries: It therefore seems to me very 
difficult to refuse to identify them. 

If there is one fact of primitive history with 
regard to which there is a striking agreement in 
the traditions of Greece, it is assuredly the sub- 
stitution of the dynasty of Danaus for the Pelasgic 
dynasty of Inachus and Phoroneus, three centuries 
before the Trojan war, and about 162 years before 
the coming of Pelops. I need hardly say that the 
history of Argos is exceptional in Greece, owing 
to the possession of a kind of chronology from a 
very remote epoch by means of the sacerdotal list. 
Now we have just sewn that in the attack on 
Egypt which took place during the reign of Mé- 
renphtah, the hegemony over the invaders from 
Greece belonged to the Akaiusha, that is the 
Achaeans, whom Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
agreeing therein with Herodotus, identifies with 
the old Pelasgi of Argos. But in the events of the 
reign of Ramses III., the name of the Akaiusha 
does not figure, and their place is filled by the 
Daanau, whose name is manifestly that of Aavaoi, 
Thus the appellation of Daanau = Aavavi, is sub- 
stituted under Ramses III. for that of Akaiusha 
="Axawi, to designate the inhabitants of the Pe- 
loponnese. The coincidence of this change with 
that produced by the substitution of the dynasty 
of Danaus for that of Inachus on the throne of 
Argos, is too striking ‘to be attributed to mere 
chance. It seems to me that we shall have to 
draw from it a synchronism, which will furnish a 
secure basis for Aryan chronology, and that at 
the same time we may, in accordance with it, 
determine &pproximately the length of years which 
ae the country of the Pelopidae and the 
taking of Troy from the day when the images of 
the inhabitants of Greece, the isles, and the 
= were sculptured on the walls of Medinet- 














The substitution of the name of Teucrians under 
Ramses III. for that of Dardanians, used under 
Ramses II., is as curious as the substitution of 
the name of Danai for that of Achaeans. In the 
traditional list of the Kings of Troy, Dardanus 
ea ng Teucer, and Dardanus is at Troy before 

anaus is established at Argos. It may thus be 
seen that Trojan recollections present as many 
points fully confirmed, and worthy of attentive 
consideration, as Aryan traditions. Critical history 
generally should give a share of its attention to 
the heroic genealogies of Greece ; they preserve 
more than one real datum, and rightly to appreciate 
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their value, we have only to regard them from the 
right point of view. Most often they are of the 
same character as the ancient Arabian genealogies, 
and those contained in certain chapters of the 
Bible. The names given as those of individuals 
correspond to successive strata of population or to 
historical epochs. 

It would be very curious to have figures of the 
Achaeins who invaded Lower Egypt under 
Mérenphtah; perhaps some day excavations in 
Egypt will yet bring some specimens to light. But 
now it is by an inscription only, accompanied by 
no bas-relief, that we know the event. This inscrip- 
tion, however, furnishes the detailed enumeration 
of the booty won from the Libyans, the Achaeans, 
and their confederates, and the list gives us some 
idea of the habits and degree of civilisation of the 
vanquished. It includes vases of earthenware and 
metal, gold, silver, and bronze, in great numbers, 
women’s ornaments, long daggers or short swords in 
bronze, bowsandarrows, bucklers. In fact,itgivesus 
almost an enumeration of the objects discovered by 
Dr. Schliemann, with this sole difference, (an im- 
portant one it is true), that, of two modes of ex- 
pression in Egyptian, one of which designates pure 
— or bronze indifferently, while the other is 
exclusively reserved for bronze properly so called, 
the text in question uses the latter. This would 
incline usto believe that, in the time of Mérenphtah, 
the Mediterranean populations had already ge 8 
from the age of pure copper, represented by the 
treasures of Dr. Schliemann, to the age of bronze, 
without any modification as yet in the outward 
appearance of their tools. I do not venture, how- 
ever, to assign to the use of the word bronze a 
characteristic importance, which it perhaps did 
not possess from the pen of the Egyptian scribe. 
Lastly, in closing our remarks on the inscription of 
Carnac, let us notice one piece of booty which is not 
found in the treasures of Hissarlik, and must have 
been peculiar to the Achaeans. On the battle-field 
of Prosopis, the Egyptian soldiers picked up a 
piece of defensive armour which they had never 
seen before. It had no name in their language, 
and, in enumerating the spoil, the scribe con- 
fined himself to drawing it. There is no pos- 
sibility of mistaking what his picture represents ; 
it is the «rjc, or greave. So the Akaiusha, who 
attacked Egypt in the fifteenth century B.c., 
already deserved the epithet of éixvnpiceg ’Axaoi. 

But they were not yet capneopodvrec. In fact, 
nothing like a plumed helmet appears in the cos- 
tume of the Pelasgo-Philistines, the Teucrians, 
the Danai, and the Tyrrhenians vanquished by 
Ramses III., who are represented as captives or 
in battle-pieces in so many parts of the palace of 
Medinet-Aboo. Whether fighting on foot or on 
ship-board, all these populations are clothed, 
armed, and equipped alike.* Their warriors 
wear a kind of stuff cuirass, or very light close 
coat, of a striped or chequered texture, without 
sleeves, and with simple shoulder-pieces, and 
beneath it a short tunic. Their offensive weapon 
is a straight, two-edged sword, with a short and 
broad blade, of the same shape as the copper 
daggers dug up by Dr. Schliemann, or the bronze 
dirks which occur in the oldest tombs of Cyprus. 
On the left arm they carry a round buckler of 
moderate size, held by two straps in a ring, into 
one of which the fore-arm is thrust, while the 
other, in the centre of the shield, is grasped in 
the hand. These arms and accoutrements are 
common to all the Pelasgic and Italiote les 
which I have just enumerated. The only Fistine- 
tion between them is in the head-dress. The 
Tyrrhenians wear a pointed cap or helmet, exactly 
similar to the Etruscan tutulus, and above all to 
the helmet which is seen on so many sculptured 
heads of Cypriote workmanship, Go to the 
British Museum, and see those statuettes of 
mottled terra-cotta in various colours, which are 





* I am not speaking here of the Siculi, whose 
accoutrement is quite different, with horned helmet, 
lance, and larger buckler. 








discovered in the most primitive tombs of Cyprus, 
and which do not testify to more than one single 
step in advance in the representation of the human 
— beyond Dr. Schliemann’s shapeless Troj 
idols. e greater number represent a ennthed 
warrior on horseback. Com this with one of 
the plates in the great works of Champollion, 
Rosellini, or Lepsius, in which are reproduced the 
chiefs of the Tursha, or Tyrrhenian captives, as 
sculptured at Medinet-Aboo, and you will be 
struck by their absolute identity. There is the 
same pointed beard, the same helmet, the same 
stri close coat, the same ryund buckler; we 
have before us, beyond all possible doubt, two 
representations of the same warriors, derived from 
two different sources, and agreeing precisely one 
with the other. I do not hesitate to apply the 
term Pelasgic to the statuettes in question, which 
characterise tombs of a special epoch at Cyprus, 
which represent the first rudiments of talel art 
when it was still very rude, but exclusively 
native, and which, while perhaps a little later 
than the Hissarlik antiquities, are, like them, 
altogether free from all Assyrian or Egyptian in- 
fluence. 

In some of the Pelasgic terra-cottas of Cyprus, 
the horseman, while retaining the same cuirass of 
yg oy stuff, and the same round buckler, wears 
on his head, instead of the helmet or tutulus, a 
kind of cap or turban. This is precisely the 
slashed turban which is seen on certain Cypriote 
heads in calcareous stone belonging to the Lang 
collection in the British Museum, to the Cesnola 
collection, or to the series installed at the Museum 
of the Louvre by Comte de Vogiié, some of which 
heads bring us down in point of style to the very 
threshold of the period of that truly Greek art 
which was inaugurated by Evagoras. But it is 
none the less certainly the cap or stuff turban, 
with alternately coloured slashes, which forms the 
headdress of the Pelasgo-Philistines, the Teucrians, 
and the Danai in the sculptures of Medinet-A boo. 
Thus the ancient costume common to the Pelasgic 
nj wo, abandoned everywhere but in Cyprus, 

become at last a specially Cypriote costume, 
the costume which, curiously enough, Aeschylus, 
in his Suppliants, ascribes to the daughters of 
Danaus on their arrival at Argos :— 

Kimpwg xapacrnp tr’ iv yuvateiag rio 

Eixaig wéaAnkrat rextévwv mpd apsivwy, 
and which, as he says, was much more nearly 
akin to that of the Libyan women than to that of 
the women of Greece :— 


AtBuoricaicg yap wadrov éngeniarepac 

Tuvativ iore, eovdapadg iyywpiac. 
The only modification which we observe in com- 
paring the bas-reliefs of Medinet-Aboo with the 
sculptured heads of Cypriote workmanship, is that 
in the course of time the turban has been reduced 
in height. 

Thus a strong similarity exists between the 
representation of the Pelasgic peoples of Greece, 
the isles and Asia Minor, at the end of the four- 
teenth century before our era, on the tian 
monuments, and the figure on the earliest Cypriote 
antiquities, which latter, in their turn, have so 
many points of affinity with those discovered by 
Dr. Xe iemann in the Troad. There are strange 
contrasts and inconsistencies in the semi-civilisa- 
tion disclosed by the bas-reliefs of Medinet-Aboo 
among the tribes of the Eastern Mediterranean, with 
whom Ramses III. fought. The heavy, solid- 
wheeled chariots of the Pelesta, drawn by oxen, 
belong to a still barbaric state ; they are very far 
removed from the war-chariots of, the Homeric 
poems. On the other hand, the construction and 
rigging of the ships of these same Pelesta and of 
the Teucrians indicate true nautical science. 
Briefly, the most striking point in this semi-civili- 
sation is that it is purely native, free from the 
imprint of any foreign influence. The sculptures 
of Medinet-Aboo leave upon the mind the im- 


pression of very nearly the same state of culture 
as the antiquities brought to light at Hissarlik. 
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Yet. we have to ask ourselves whether the 
Teucrians, whose traces Dr. Schliemann has 
found, could have had ships as well made 
and equipped as those Teucrians, whose fleet 
was uished wy the tians on the coasts 
of Syria? But the shade of difference, if any, 
is inconsiderable; and even if we admitted that 
the representations of Medinet-Aboo showed in 
the‘fourteenth century a certain advance on the 
earlier time to which the antiquities of Hissarlik 
must be referred, yet it would be a progress only 
very dimly tible, and in the same direction 
already fo | by growing civilisation. The 
new evolution produced by the example of foreign 
and more highly civilised countries, which we are 
enabled to follow by so many antiquities in the 
Cyclades, at Cyprus, and at Rhodes, is not yet 

The sculptured figures of Medinet-A boo 
determine the latest date at which we can allow 
the populations of Greece and the coasts of Asia 
Minor to be still free from any to-phoenician 
or Assyrian influences, as the inhabitants of the 
Troad appear to be in Dr. Schliemann’s antiqui- 
ties. 

But let us remark that, according to the syn- 
chronism which I have sought to establish with 
the traditional annals of Argos, the Teucrians 
vanquished by Ramses III. are more than two 
centuries earlier than the Trojan war; they are 
even earlier than the establishment of the Pelo- 
pidae in Greece. Now it is precisely in this in- 
terval that decisive changes and decisive progress, 
bearing the = of many further stages of pro- 
gress, took place in the civilisation of the countries 
situated on either side of the Aegean Sea. We 
have the proof of this fact in the remarkable 
monuments left by the Pelopidae at Mycenae and 
in the plain of Argos. These monuments furnish 
certain testimony of the nature of that civilisa- 
tion, the point which it had reached, and its 
special characteristics, at the outbreak of the 

rojan war, Francois LENORMANT. 





MR. FLEAY ON METRICAL TESTS. 

Skipton Grammar School : March 21, 1874. 
In to-day’s AcapEmy I see that you have inserted 
a table * calculated from the metrical table in my 
first paper for the Shakspere Society. It is calcu- 
lated on the principle of taking all the long 
rhyming lines in each play, and dividing the 
number of blank verse lines by this total of 

rhymes. Now, my results were obtained b 
ing the rhyme lines in the verse scenes of am | 
lay, and dividing the number of blank verse 
ines by this number of rhyme lines, omitting all 
the rhymes that occur in scenes which are with 
their exception written entirely in prose. I think 
common sense declares distinctly that my method 
is the right one. Moreover, there are several 
plays that I have argued to be manifestly written 
y Shakspere piecemeal at different periods of his 
life, viz., Troylus and Cressida (see ACADEMY, 14th 
inst.), Al's Well that Ends Well and Twelfth 
Night ; the separate en of these plays of course 
Tequire separate tabulation. Macbeth I hold to be 
& refashioning of Shakspere’s play by Middleton, 
which is also the belief of the Camteligs editors ; 
and as to Richard IIT. I have most singular and 
hitherto uns ted phenomena to disclose which 
will satisfactorily account for its place in the 
table. I subjoin the position of the plays by my 
thyme test, which test I at present believe gives also 
the true chronological order. I have also to regret 
that I have through technical ignorance wrongly 
expressed myself as to my want of “ opportunity of 
revising the proofs” mentioned in your issue of 
to-day. I have hada first proof of my first paper, 
but through temporary absence had only time to 
glance at it and correct obvious errors. A revised 
proof of the first, or any proof, of the second paper, 





* In the heading to the figures of that table, read 
“1 to” for “1 in”; and in the remarks before it, 
read “Orlando” and “ Rosalind,” for ‘ Berownes” 
and “ Rosaline.” 





I have not yet seen. I hope this explanation of 
my involuntary error will be satisfactory. 
Proportion of Rhyme in Verse Scenes to Blank 
Verse. 
1to 

Love's Labour's Lost . , — . 
Midsummer Night’s Dream . ° 1 
Comedy of Errors . ° : : 3 
Part of All’s Well that Ends Well (about) 3 


»  Troylus and Cressida . (about) 4 
Romeo and Juliet = he : 4 
Richard II. : ‘ ‘ . ‘ 4 
Part of Twelfth Night , - (about) 5 

(End of First Period.) 
Two Gentlemen of Verona . . . & 
Richard III. (see remarks above). 
King John ‘ . : - 16 
1HenryIV. . ° ‘ ‘ - 19 
2Henry IV. . , ‘ : - 19 
cae ¥. . ° 


. ° ° - 19 
Part of Twelfth Night - (about) 19 
As You Like It . . ° . . = 
Much Ado about Nothing . . oe 
Merry Wives of Windsor . sgt 2 
(End of Second Period.) 


Part of All’s Well that Ends Well (about) 22 


» . Troylus and Cressida (about) 22 
Measure for Measure . ‘ - 22 
Macbeth (see remarks above). 

Cymbeline . ° ° ‘ ° - 24 
Hamlet. ‘ , ‘ . » 81 
Lear . ; . ‘ ‘ , . 41 
Othello. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ~ =a 
(End of Third Period.) 
Coriolanus . : ‘ , - 60 
Julius Caesar. , ‘ . - 66 
Antony and Cleopatra ‘ ° . 66 
Tempest. ‘ ‘ ° - 729 
Winter’s Tale (infinity) 


(End of Fourth Period.) 


Sketch Quartos. 
Romeo and Juliet 
Merry Wives (not all genuine) 3-7 
Henry V. . . (pirated) 25 
Hamlet . . » . : <a 
F, G. Firay, 


(altered) 4°5 


EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS. 
Cambridge : March 24, 1874, 

I read in the number of the AcapgEmy for 
March 21, p. 311, the statement that the Cursor 
Mundi, when finished, “will be the largest book 
the Early English Text Society has undertaken, 
and will contain more comparative matter;” and 
that the only books to be compared with it are the 
six-text edition of the Canterbury Tales and the 
Wycliffite versions of the Bible. 

really think I may | put in a plea for the 
mention. of my edition of Piers the Plowman 
amongst the books that contain a large amount of 
comparative matter. The three texts of that 
poem contain in all 17,161 lines. But, were that 
all, it would hardly be worth mentioning. The 
fact is, however, that, in addition to this, the 
foot-notes show the readings of sometimes five, 
sometimes str, sometimes even of nine MS., and 
that exhaustively. Taking six as a multiplier, the 
book contains at least 102,966 lines of “ compara- 
tive matter,” and this really represents hardly 
more than half the work, use many other 
MSS. were occasionally consulted, and the whole 
number of them examined was more than forty. 

I should not have written this if it had not 
appeared to me that your readers might infer, 
wrongly as I believe, that the suppression of any 
reference to this work was intentional. I suppose 
it was a mere oversight, of no consequence to 
anyone but myself.  menty refer, as may be 
seen, to the quantity of the work. With regard 
to its quality, others can judge better than I can 
myself. All that I know about it is that most of 
the proof-sheets were read over fourteen times, 
and every pains taken to guard against even the 
minutest deviations from the originals. 

Watrer W, SKEart. 











The Eprror will be glad if the Secretaries of Instt- 
tutions, and other concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible, 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, Mar. 28, 3p.m. Mr. Newton’s third lecture on 
“ Ephesus,” at the Royal Insti- 
tution. 

Royal Botanic Society. 

Last Saturday Popular Concert. 

9 Crystal Palace Concert. 

8 p.m. Last Monday Popular Concert. 

” Messiah at Royal Albert Hail. 

Humn of Praise and Stabat Maler 
atRoyal Albert Hall. 

WeEpnEspay, April 1,1 p.m. Royal Horticultural. 

7.30 p.m. Messiah at Exeter Hall. 

Bach’s Passion at Royal Albert 

Hall 


Tuunspay, April2, 8 p.m. Chemical (Anniv.). Linnaean. 
99 — Passion at Royal Albert 
all, 


Sacred Music at Crystal Palace. 
- Bach’s Passion at Royal Albert 
Hall. 


3.45 p.m. 
3 p.m. 


Monnay, Mar. 30, 


TuFsDAY, Mar. 31, ” 


8 p.m. 


Goop Frinay, 
April 3, } 3.30 p.m. 








SCIENCE. 


THE APPROACHING TRANSIT OF VENUS. 


A RARE phenomenon of much interest to 
astronomers will take place before sunrise 
of December 8 next, on which occasion those 
who are fortunate enough to find themselves 
in Siberia, or the Antarctic continent, or in 
intermediate regions will, if the sky be clear, 
see the planet Venus pass obliquely upwards, 
from left to right, across the upper portion 
of the sun’s disc, as a small black spot 
barely visible to the naked eye.* This 
planet revolves round the sun, in a nearly 
circular path within that of the earth, in 
rather less than eight thirteenths of a year, 
so that it will be between the sun and the 
earth once every 584 days, but owing to the 
tilt of the orbit of Venus with respect to 
that of the earth, it will usually pass a little 
to the north or a little to the south of the 
sun. If, however, the planet be at this time 
near the place where its orbit crosses that of 
the earth, it will pass directly between us 
and the sun, and what is called a transit 
will take place. Further, the same thing 
will happen after eight years, for both Venus 
and the earth will then be in nearly the 
same parts of their respective orbits; but 
there is this point to be noticed, that if 
Venus crosses the northern part of the sun’s 
disc in the first case it will cross the southern 
part in the other, and conversely, for each 
time Venus catches up the earth a little 
sooner, so that after another eight years, 
they are so far off the crossing place of their 
orbits when they meet, that the tilt takes 
effect and throws Venus north or south of 
the sun. ¥ 

The first transit of Venus was observed 
by Horrox (whose early death was a great 
loss to science) in 1639, and served only to 
establish the superiority of Kepler's tables, 
and to give the diameter of the planet with 
some approach to accuracy. Then followed 
transits in 1761 and 1769, the latter of which 
was well observed by parties of astronomers 
in widely distant parts of the globe, the 
famous Captain Cook being one of the num- 
ber. It is from the observations then 
obtained that our knowledge of the sun’s 
distance is in great part derived. The next 
pair of transits will be this year and in 1882, 





* This refers to the northern hemisphere. 
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and there will then be no more till the year 
2004. Now these phenomena afford us by 
far the most accurate means yet known of 
determining the distance of the sun, and 
thence the distances of all the planets. It 
is, therefore, of the greatest importance to 
secure good observations of such a rare 
event, but before we can decide on what are 
good observations, we must carefully con- 
sider how they are to be made available for 
determining the quantity sought. 

It would appear that a misapprehension 
has arisen in the minds of some popular 
writers, who are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the method of reducing a large number 
of observations of one quantity, by which 
each measure is made to tell its own tale, 
and who have hence been led to insist rather 
too strongly on the value of isolated observa- 
tions, and to infer that if these are not 
secured, the opportunity will be irretrievably 
lost. The general principle in all such cases 
is to make the most of the means at our dis- 
posal, which will be best done by occupying 
several favourable stations, instead of send- 
ing a single costly expedition, on what may 
turn out a wild-goose chase, to a point which 
might in the abstract be slightly prefer- 
able to some accessible places. It is to be 
feared that the popular way of treating 
questions of this kind does much harm, on 
account of its being convenient, for the sake 
of simplicity, to consider only extreme cases, 
a circumstance which naturally engenders 
a tendency to overlook unobtrusive medio- 
crity, even though it may really exercise 
the most important influence on the result. 
But it is time that we gave some explanation 
of the connection between a Transit of Venus 
and the distance of the sun. When two 
bodies at different distances are seen in the 
same straight line, the nearer appears to be 
shifted relatively to the other by a shift in 
the spectator’s position, but in the opposite 
direction. If each body be removed to 
twice its distance from the spectator, thus 
keeping the distances in the same propor- 
tion, the amount of this shift will be halved, 
whilst if they be brought to half their origi- 
nal distances it will be doubled. If, then, 
the ratio of these distances be known, the 
amount of this shift or parallactic displace- 
ment will enable us to determine both the 
distances. Now in the case of Venus and 
the sun, the ratio of the distances from the 
earth is known with the greatest accuracy 
by the help of Kepler’s laws, which connect 
the distances and periods of revolution of 
the several planets. All that is necessary, 
therefore, in order to determine the distance 
of the sun and also of Venus, is to get a shift 
which is sufficiently large to be measured ; 
and this is a matter of some difficulty, since 
we are confined to the earth and therefore 
cannot possibly shift our position by more 
than one ten thousandth part of the distance 
which separates us from the sun. The most 
accurate way of measuring the very small 
quantity weare dealing with istorefer it to the 
very slow motion of Venus, by noting at two 
stations widely apart the exact instant at 
which that planet is seen to enter wholly on 
the sun’s disc or to begin to leave it. 

In order that the parallactic displacement 
may produce its greatest effect on this time 
of ingress, the shift must be perpendicular 





to the sun’s limb or edge where Venus 
enters, and therefore the two stations should 
be separated from each other in the direction 
of the line joining this point with the sun’s 
centre. Now bearing in mind that the 
planet crosses the upper part of the sun’s 
disc obliquely upwards, and that Australia is 
about in the centre of the hemisphere which 
is turned towards the sun at ingress, whilst 
the Indian Ocean occupies that position at 
egress some three hours and a half later, the 
best stations for ingress will be in the North 
Pacific and in the Southern Ocean, about 10 
deg. due south of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
for egress in Siberia and on the Antarctic 
continent. The greatest shift will be pro- 
duced when the sun is at opposite points of 
the horizon for the two stations; but as in 
that case we could not see the phenomenon 
well, on account of the low altitude of the 
sun, the stations must be so chosen that the 
sun is sufficiently high, and yet that the 
parallactic displacement is considerable. 

The quantity we have to measure is under 
the most favourable circumstances only 
50 seconds of arc, a magnitude barely visible 
to the naked eye, and Venus moves over 
this space on the sun’s disc in 25 minutes of 
time, so that an error of one or two seconds 
in the time observed is not of so much con- 
sequence. 

It is necessary to bear this in mind in 
choosing between the two methods which 
have been proposed for solving the problem. 
So far we have considered the effect on the 
time of ingress at two places as separate 
from the effect on the time of egress, which 
is Delisle’s method of treating the question ; 
and this implies that we can compare our 
clocks at the two stations so as to know the 
difference of the two observed times. Now 
the only way of doing this for places not 
connected by telegraph is to set the clock to 
local time, and then to determine the dif- 
ference between local and Greenwich time 
or the longitude of the place. But suppose 
we can find a station at which ingress will 
be accelerated and egress retarded, and 
therefore the duration of the whole transit 
lengthened, and another station at which 
exactly opposite effects will be produced, and 
the duration shortened; then it is evident 
that it is sufficient to observe these two 
durations without comparing the clocks, and 
this is the method which Halley proposed. 
This difference of durations is the result of 
two causes ; in the first place, an observer at 
a northern station will see Venus further 
south, and therefore nearer the sun’s centre, 
which will lengthen the path across the sun, 
and in the second place, the rotation of the 
earth will carry the station further to the east 
at egress, and will therefore apparently shift 
Venus to the west, and so hasten the egress. 
But this latter cause affects both northern 
and southern stations nearly alike in the 
transit of 1874, so that the effect of the 
first cause is left almost unattered. Ob- 
servations of difference of duration made in 
Siberia may then be compared with similar 
observations in the Southern Ocean, but the 
question remains whether this is the most 
advantageous way of treating the results ; 
and a very delicate question it is, depending 
on a very nice estimate of the errors which 
are likely to occur in noting the time of 





contact, and in determining the longitude 
respectively. The chances of weather also 
affect our choice materially, for, with Hal- 
ley’s method, everything is lost unless the 
sky is clear for both ingress and egress, and 
our choice of stations is naturally limited to 
those at which the whole transit is visible ; 
objections which do not apply to the other 
plan. Besides, we must remember that the 
selection of Delisle’s method does nothing 
to prejudice the use of the other, whilst it 
will be impossible to apply the former un- 
less the stations are chosen with that view, 
and are equipped with suitable instruments 
for fixing the longitude. If this could be 
determined within a fraction of a second, 
there would be no doubt of the superiority 
of Delisle’s method; and there would ap- 
pear to be a good prospect of this happy 
consummation in the course of a few years, 
by means of the telegraph, at any rate for 
all the stations except Kerguelen’s Island 
and Rodrigues. Those in Siberia will of 
course be in telegraphic communication. 
But in any case the longitude will be de- 
termined within about a second of time, 
which is, as was pointed out before, but 
a small quantity in comparison with the 
other errors to which we are liable. 

Relying partly on the co-operation of 
other countries, the Astronomer Royal, Sir 
G. B. Airy, originally selected five stations 
suitable for the application of Delisle’s, 
method, to be occupied by the English, viz. : 
Honolulu to be compared with Kerguelen’s 
Island and Rodrigues for ingress, and New 
Zealand and Kerguelen’s Island to be com- 
pared with Alexandria (and the Russian sta- 
tions) for egress ; and no alteration has been 
made in these. But a new consideration 
has been introduced by the suggestion that 
photographs should be taken during the 
passage of the planet across the sun’s disc, 
instead of confining our attention to what 
takes place at the limb, and in consequence 
of this a station will be selected in the north 
of India, at Mr. Proctor’s suggestion, for 
securing photographs which can be ad- 
vantageously compared with those taken at 
southern stations, the quantities to be com- 
pared being in this case the distances of the 
planet from the sun’s centre, as measured 
on the photographs. The way in which 
these measures may be made available will 
readily be seen by considering that a com- 
parison of the times when Venus is at the 
same distance from the sun’s centre for two 
stations, is exactly analogous to a comparison 
of the times when the planet is at the dis- 
tance of the sun’s semi-diameter, i.e., on the 
sun’s limb, the case which has been already 
considered. The Russian stations will 
naturally be in Siberia, but America, France, 
and Germany will occupy points near our 
own, the great difficulty being to find suit- 
able islands in the hemisphere of water 
which is turned towards the sun at this 
transit. A glance at the map will at once 
show this. 

With regard to the extensive preparations 
that have been made for observing the phe- 
nomenon, it will be desirable, in order to 
avoid confusion, to confine our attention to 
what is being done by our own Government, 
it being premised that other nations will 
adopt the same general plan. For observing 
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the ingress or egress, there will be altogether 
six large telescopes, mounted with clock- 
work, so as to follow the motion of the sun 
automatically, and about ten smaller tele- 
scopes, together with fifteen astronomical 
clocks, and some thirty chronometers. 
Then there are the instruments for deter- 
mining time, and the latitude and longitude 
of each station, and last but not least, five 
photo-heliographs, which are nothing but as- 
tronomical telescopes, each carrying a camera 
with the usual lenses at the eye end, and 
having a snap arrangement adapted to give 
an exposure of a few tlousandths of a 
second, which is amply sufficient for obtain- 
ing a complete picture of the sun, four inches 
in diameter. 

Of course all these instruments must have 
huts to protect them from the weather, and 
as they are going to rather outlandish 
regions, these huts must be made here and 
taken out with the expeditions. They are 
so constructed that they can be taken to 
pieces and set up again in a few hours, and 
have such an arrangement of sliding shutters 
or revolving roofs that the instrument in- 
side can command every part of the heavens. 
But it is of no use providing fine instru- 
ments unless we can get observers skilled in 
the use of them, and here there has been 
some difficulty. The supply of practical 
astronomers being decidedly limited, it was 
necessary to train men to the work, but 
some trouble was experienced in obtaining 
the raw material. Officers of the army and 


navy have, however, gallantly come forward, 
and they have been joined by several civi- 
ans, so that the tale is now nearly com- 


plete. But the training of more than 
twenty men in all the practical opera- 
tions and theoretical computations required 
for the establishment of an observatory on a 
desert island would have been excessively 
difficult, but for the assistance that has been 
rendered by some of the officers who had a 
previous knowledge of such matters, and who 
devoted themselves to imparting that know- 
ledge to others. In this way each observer 
has not only been thoroughly drilled in the 
sufficiently complicated astronomical obser- 
vations and calculations required to fix his 
longitude, but has also learnt how to take the 
various huts to pieces and to set them up 
again, without misplacing even a single bolt. 
He has, besides this, taken photographs by the 
ordinary wet plate processes, and will shortly 
become equally proficient with dry plate 
photography, which has quite recently 
been adopted in preference to the older 
‘method by other nations as well as by the 
English. 
The instruments belonging to each station 
- are collected together and placed in their 
proper huts, and are as distinct from those 
of another party as though they were dis- 
tant from them as many thousand miles as 
they now are yards. 

In fact, each observer has rehearsed every 
part of the programme, including even the 
actual transit of Venus, for a model has 
been set up which, by means of clockwork, 
carries a black disc, representing Venus, across 
a sort of Gothic arch cut out in brass, which 
represents the two edges of the sun where 

enus enters and leaves it, the intervening 
part being removed for the sake of con- 





venience. “Behind this arch is a looking- 
glass, which reflects direct sunlight (when 
we are indulged in such a luxury) to the 
spectator at a telescope some four hundred 
feet distant, who can thus watch the strange 
optical phenomena which are presented when 
a small black disc like Venus approaches the 
edge of a large bright disc like the sun. At 
such times a narrow black band or ligament 
is seen to dart out suddenly from the planet 
to the neighbouring limb of the sun, and it is 
the instant at which this occurs which the 
observer has to note. Anyone may see the 
appearance himself by holding his hand 
between the eye and a bright light, and 
making the forefinger and thumb gradually 
approach till the line of light between them 
disappears. It is hardly necessary to point out 
the importance to the observers of studying 
these phenomena before the critical time comes. 
But by way of supplementing this observa- 
tion, a contrivance invented by Sir G. B. 
Airy many years ago, and known as a double 
image micrometer, will be made use of. This 
instrument gives two images of any object 
moré or less overlapping, just as anyone can 
see double by pressing one of his eyeballs. 
Thus, when the contact is past at ingress, 
and Venus has got on to the sun’s disc, one 
image of the planet may be brought back, as 
it were, to touch the second image of the 
sun’s edge, reproducing in this way the 
original observation, and this may be re- 
peated many times, both at ingress and 
egress, thereby adding much to the accu- 
racy of the result. We can also by the same 
instrument find how far the planet has got 
on the sun before it has got clear of the 
edge, by measuring the length of the slice 
which is cut off the circular disc of Venus, 
for of course no part of the black planet is 
seen outside the sun’s edge. 

There remains to notice a plan which has 
been proposed by M. Janssen for taking in 
succession on different parts of the same 
plate, at intervals of a second, a number 
of small photographs of Venus and the 
neighbouring part of the sun’s limb near 
the time of contact, so that the black 
ligament will be delineated in various stages, 
and the instant of its first formation deter- 
mined precisely. There have been many 
practical difficulties encountered in carrying 
out this proposal, which presupposes the 
rotation of the collodion plate step by step, 
so as to expose different parts in successive 
seconds, but there is now every prospect of 
success in the application of this ingenious 
idea. 

On the whole, we may safely predict 
that, if, in the highly improbable contin- 
gency of bad weather generally, the results 
of this transit do not justify our fondest 
expectations, we shall at any rate have accu- 
mulated such a stock of experience as will 
go far to ensure the success of that of 1882. 

W. H. M. Curistie. 








The Fourth Report of the Royal Commission on 
Scientific Instruction and the Advancement of 
Science. 

Tus new instalment of the Commission’s labours 

contains a summary of the evidence which 

has been laid before the commission in the course 


of its existence, and some valuable suggestions for 
making the National Scientific Museums and 





Collections more serviceable to the general body 
of students. The inquiry concerning the British 
Museum had reference almost entirely to the 
Natural History collections, and as these are about 
to be transferred to a new building now being 
erected for their reception at South Kensington, 
the Commissioners are of opinion that advantage 
should be taken of the removal to effect a change 
in the governing authority and official adminis- 
tration of this department. With this view they 
recommend the appointment of a director of the 
national collections of the Natural History Depart- 
ment, under the control of a minister of state, by 
whom keepers of collections and other scientific 
officers should be nominated to assist in the gene- 
ral work of such an establishment. _ It is also re- 
commended that the Banksian Library should 
follow the botanical collections to South Ken- 
sington; on this point Mr. Carruthers said in his 
evidence before the Commissioners— 

“The Banksian collection “was in continual use 
while the Banksian Herbarium was being formed, 
and the volumes that form that library were anno- 
tated by the workers in the herbarium, so that if the 
books were left behind and the plants separated any- 
where from the annotations on the books, the value 
of the plants in their cross references to books would 
be completely destroyed.” 

Respecting the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, founded in the last century 
by ‘the celebrated John Hunter, the Commissioners 
report that since it came into the possession of the 
College it has been vastly extended and enriched, 
and is now probably the most complete and best 
arranged museum of its kind in existence. Should 
the fund at the disposal of the College, owing to 
changes in medical legislation, or from any other 
cause, prove inadequate for the efficient mainten- 
ance and continued extension of the museum, it is 
recommended that it should receive support from 
the state as an institution intimately connected 
with the progress of Biological Science in this 
country. At the same time, there seems to be no 
sufficient reason why it should, in such a case, 
ye from the custody and management of the 

ollege, under which it has so long and so greatly 
prospered, 

e report next discusses the two institutions 
in or near the metropolis for the promotion of 
Botanical Science at present supported by the 
state—one lodged in the British Museum, the 
other at the Royal Gardens, Kew. From the 
date of its foundation, in 1755, the British Museum 
has contained a collection of dried plants; but 
Botany is said by the celebrated botanist, the late 
Mr. Robert Brown, to have been almost entirely 
neglected there, from the death of Dr. Solander, 
in 1782, until 1827, when the Botanical Collec- 
tion was made into an independent department, 
and Brown himself appointed keeper of it. The 

resent keeper considers the herbarium unequalled 
in the world, and has formed his opinion from the 
universal testimony of men having wide acquain- 
tance with like collections in other countries ; 
among eminent foreign botanists, who have 
visited the museum of late years, he mentions the 
names of Cosson, Baillon, Triana and Welwitsch. 
The Royal Gardens at Kew became public pro- 

erty in 1840, but were unprovided with any public 
sate or scientific library when Sir William 
Hooker took charge of them in that year. The 
important operations now carried on there will be 
best understood from a memorial, signed by 7 
eminent scientific men, and presented to Mr, Glad- 
stone in 1872, From this memorial we gather 
that :— 

“In no particular does England stand more con- 
spicuously superior to all other countries than in the 
possession of Kew. The establishment is not only 
without a rival, but there is no approach to rivalry as 
regards the extent, importance, or scientific results of 
its operations. Upwards of 130 volumes on all 
branches of botany, including a most important series 
of Colonial Floras, but excluding many weighty con- 
tributions to scientific societies and journals, have 
issued from Kew.” 
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During the ten years, from 1863 to 1872 inclu- 
sive, the number of living plants sent from here to 
various parts of the world has been doubled, 
amounting on an average to 8,000 or 9,000 annu- 
ally. Of seeds ripened at Kew, or obtained by 
the Director from various parts of the world, the 
annual average distributed amounts to about 7,000. 
Of the practical value of these labours, the intro- 
duction of the cinchona plant into India, Ceylon, 
and Jamaica, the commercial success of which is 
established, constitutes one of many illustrations : 
the introduction of ipecacuanha is another. In 
India upwards of thirty gardeners, trained at Kew, 
are now employed in forestry, cotton, tea, and 
cinchona plantation, Government gardens, Xc., 
and a far greater number are usefully employed in 
other parts of the world. 

The evidence laid before the Commissioners 
amply justifies them in the recommendation that 
these two botanical collections, the maintenance 
of neither of which involves any considerable cost, 
should not be merged into one, but that both be 
kept in a state of efficiency, and that the special 
scientific direction which each has spontaneously 
taken should be retained. 

The primary object of the Museum of Practical 
. Geology is defined in this report to be the exhi- 
bition of the industrial applications of geology 
and the kindred sciences, with special reference 
to the mineral resources of this country and its 
dependencies; and the collection of British fossils 
at rock specimens, illustrating the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain. The collection of 
minerals here is evidently closely allied to the 
Mineralogical collections of the British Museum, 
which it is proposed shall hereafter find a place 
in the New Natural History Museum; and the 
Commissioners quote Professor Story-Maskelyne’s 
opinion that the Museum of Practical Geology is 
the best and most practical destination for the 
entire series in the event of any change being 
made in the distribution of the collection, but 
give a number of reasons—a sufficient one being 
an entire lack of accommodation in Jermyn Street 
for such a transfer—for not basing any recommen- 
dation upon it. 

An analysis of the facilities afforded to scientific 
instruction at the South Kensington Museum next 
follows, which concludes with some proposed ad- 
ditions to the scientific collections there. 

“ While it is a matter of congratulation,” write the 
Commissioners, “that the British Museum contains one 
of the finest and largest collections in existence illus- 
trative of Biological Science, it is to be regretted that 
there is at present no national collection of the in- 
struments used in the investigation of mechanical, 
chemical, or physical laws.” And again : “ The daily 
increasing demand for knowledge concerning these 
sciences makes it desirable that the National Collec- 
tions should be extended in this direction, so as to 
meet a great scientific requirement which cannot be 
provided for in any other way. 

“The defect in our collections to which we have 
referred is, indeed, already keenly felt by teachers of 
science. If a teacher of any branch of Experimental 
science wishes to inspect any physical instrument not 
jin his possession, as a teacher of literature would a 
book, or a teacher of biology would a specimen, there 
is no place in the country where he can do it.” 


This state of affairs presents a marked contrast 
to the system adopted in many continental towns, 
where collections of scientific apparatus, combined 
with lectures accessible to workmen, have exerted 
a very beneficial influence on the development of 
the skill of artisans employed in making such in- 
struments. The Commissioners accordingly re- 
commend the formation of a collection of physical 
and mechanical instruments; and that this collec- 
tion, the collection of the Patent Museum, and of 
the Scientific and Educational Department of the 
South Kensington Museum should be united and 
placed under the authority of a minister of state. 

After a brief account of the scientific collections 
in Edinburgh and Dublin, and of local museums 
in various parts of the United Kingdom, the Com- 
missioners recommend the establishment of similar 





| 


institutions in all great towns, and that such 
establishments, as well as the maintenance and 
improvement of those which have already been 
formed, should be promoted by aid from the State. 
The report pest de with a variety of valuable 
suggestions with regard to the delivery of public 
lectures in connection with the principal museums 
throughout the country. 

The importance of the opinions and recom- 
mendations which we have here endeavoured 
briefly to set forth is sufficiently guaranteed by 
the signatures attached to this report, which are 
those of the Duke of Devonshire, Sir John Lub- 
bock, Sir J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth, Professors 
Huxley, H. J. S. Smith, and Stokes, Drs. Sharpey 
and W. A. Miller, and Mr. Bernhard Samuelson. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue Nation states that almost from the very 
beginning of its establishment, the Smithsonian 
Institution has been engaged in the prosecution of 
a very elaborate system of meteorological research, 
embracing, at one time and another, more than a 
thousand stations in the United States, with a 
large number in the British Provinces and in the 
territory south of our own boundaries. This has 
been in successful operation during a period cover- 
ing a full quarter of a century, and a vast amount 
of important information has been accumulated, 
the results of which have been elaborated in im- 
portant memoirs on the climatology of North 
America. Of these, one on the rain-fall has al- 
ready been published, while those on the winds 
and temperatures are nearly ready for the press. 
The rapid development of the meteorological sys- 
tem initiated by the Signal Service Office, in 
connection with the department of weather tele- 
graphy, has induced Professor Henry to turn over 
to the War Department the system of observations 
belonging to the Smithsonian Institution; and, 
under an agreement to that effect, a circular has 
lately been issued by Professor Henry requesting 
all the former correspondents of the Institution to 
continue their observations, and to transmit them 
to the Signal Office, which promises the ac- 
customed return in the way of meteorological 
coer eer oy and other service. All the necessary 


lanks will be issued as heretofore, and the only. 


changes will probably be in the line of increased 
efficiency and precision. 


ProressoR PALMIERI has written to the editor 
of the Naples Gazette to warn strangers, who pro- 
pose to make the ascent of Mount Vesuvius, that 
various changes have occurred within the present 
year in the physical configuration of the crater 
which render it impossible to follow the old 
tracks. He announces that, within the last fort- 
night, a further change has taken place; and that 
the cyclopean wall, which had been thrown up 
around the deep and wide crater remaining after 
the destructive eruption of April 26, 1872, has 
fallen in, while the old crater has been filled up 
without having exhibited any signs of volcanic 
activity. Professor Palmieri considers it a ques- 
tion open to discussion whether this filling up of 
the crater niay not be due to an upheaval of the 
surface below, rather than to the presence of 
débris from the broken-down walls of the basin. 
The early season of the year and the density of 
the surrounding smoke preclude the possibility of 
making continuous observations to solve the pro- 
blem, which, moreover, involves very important 
considerations, since, if the existing phenomena 
be due to upheaval, their occurrence indicates an 
active condition of volcanic force, which excites 
fears for the future; while, if they are simply the 
result of the disintegration and falling in of the 
walls, which consisted of thin layers of scoriae 
intermingled with large masses of compact lava, 
the occurrence is of no special importance. 
vellers are informed that they cannot approach 
the crater by the old path, and that it will be 


necessary for them to keep to the north-west of 
the wall, where a deep fissure, formed in the eru 
tion of 1872, will afford them access to the only 


spot from which they will command a view of the 
crater. 


Dr. Moriz von Jacont, the inventor of the 
Galvanoplastic method, died at St. Petersburg on 
March 10, at the age of seventy. 


We learn from the German papers that the 
Bavarian Government has made ents with 
Dr. Dohrn, the director of the great International 
Zoological Station at Naples, for the reception in the 
Aquarium-Laboratory of a student to prosecute 
the study of marine zoology, algology, &c. These 
zoological scholarships are open to members of the 
three Bavarian Universities, but may, under defi- 
nite conditions, be awarded to non-academical 
candidates who shall satisfy the prescribed re- 
quirements. They are to be held for a year, and 
the first election will be made on March 30, at the 
University of Munich, when drawing on the 
blackboard will be included in the subjects re- 
quired from the candidate. 


Tue General Report on the operations of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey of India during 
1872-73 contains a very full account of the pro- 
gress of this most important undertaking. Colonel 
Walker, the superintendent, has added some very 
interesting notes on the maps of Central Asia and 
Turkestan, compiled and published in the office of 
the Survey, from which it appears that until the 
last year or two our knowl of the geography 
of these regions was mainly derived from the maps 
which were compiled in 1711 by the French 
Jesuits in the service of the Emperor of China. 
In 1864 Colonel Walker proceeded to St. Peters- 
burg, and obtained in Russia the principal portion 
of the information that enabled him to compile his 
maps. Valuable maps, which have not found their 
way to England, are preserved at the ay ye 
cal Department of the Russian War Office and 
among the archives of the Russian me hical 
Society, to both of which offices Colonel Walker 
obtained free access. 


ProressoR M1LnE-Epwarps has recently con- 
tributed to the French Academy (see Comptes 
Rendus for December 29, 1873) the result of a 
series of investigations on the colour of birds as 
connected with their geographical distribution. 
His first series of observations were devoted 
especially to the phenomena of melanism in 
its various degrees. Birds with black plumage 
are found in almost all parts of the world; 
but in certain widely distributed families 
the tendency to melanism is displayed only in 
the southern hemisphere, and especially in the 
oceanic district including New Zealand, New 
Guinea, Madagascar, and the intermediate islands. 
This is remarkably illustrated in the family of 
swans, which has a number of representatives in 
the northern hemispheres, all perfectly white; 
while in the southern hemisphere there are onl 
three species, of which one, that of New Hollan . 
is perfectly black, while of the two others, natives 
of South America, one has a few black feathers. 
the other a black head and neck, the rest of the 
body being white. A number of other families 
illustrate also the same law. 


Ir is now nearly fifteen months since H.M.S. 
Challenger \eft England on her voyage round the 
world, and the Admiralty have lately printed 
some extracts from the reports of her Commander, 
Captain Nares, for the year 1873, which give us 
official information of her movements during & 

rtion of that time. The first report is dated 
rom Gibraltar, January 18, and the last from 
Simon’s Bay, December 15. The information here 
given as to the temperature of the water in the 
Atlantic, and the details of the various soundings, 
are very interesting, and their value is increa 
by the addition of a series of coloured diagrams, 
representing sections of the North and South 
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Atlantic Oceans, which discover to the eye ina 


very vivid manner the remarkable inequalities at 
the bottom of the sea. 


Tue March number of the Annals and Magazine 
Natural History contains an interesting com- 
munication, in which the disputed question of the 
animal structure of the ed Eozoon canadense 
is re-opened. Mr. H. J. Carter, F.R.S., than 
whom none can —_ with greater authority on 
any question touching the Foraminifera, after care- 
fully examining a specimen of the Eozoon under 
the miscroscope, “most unhesitatingly declares 
that it presents no foraminiferous structure any- 
where.” 


Tue Indian Government have lately published 
a valuable Report, by Dr. Douglas Cunningham, on 
the solid bodies present in the atmosphere of Cal- 
cutta and its neighbourhood, from microscopical 
examinations of the air made in 1872. The author 
reviews the literature of atmospheric micrography, 
from Ehrenberg’s experiments in 1830, to Mr. 
Blackley’s experiments on pollen in 1873, and it 
appears that his results agree very closely with 

ose of M. Robin, and differ almost equally from 
those arrived at by Pouchet and Ehrenberg. The 
Report is illustrated by fourteen coloured plates of 
atmospheric organisms. 


THE volume of Astronomical and Meteorological 
Obervations, made at the United States Naval 
Observatory in Washington in 1871, which has 
lately been published, is the thickest volume yet 
issued by that valuable institution. It contains a 
memoir of the Founding and Progress of the Ob- 
servatory, by Professor J. E. Nourse. 


M. A. Dastre contributes to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes of March 15, an article on “ I,’Alcoolisme 
et l’Absinthisme,” which he but too justly calls 
the scourge of our time. ‘he first knowledge of 
alcohol is aitributed to Arnaud de Villeneuve, 

hysician to Peter III. of Aragon, about the year 
280, but he doubtless learned it in Spain from 
the Arabian Do se pons who had discovered it in 
the course of their experiments in alchemy. He 
became the historian of this aqua vini or aqua 
vitis, and ascribed to it, among other marvellous 
virtues, that of curing most maladies, “ of staying 
the advance of age, and of nourishing youth. 
Hence the name, which it has so ill justified, of 
eau-de-vie. Alcohol attained popularity but slowl 
in France and throughout Europe generall;. Ti 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, it was 
nothing but a pharmareutical potion, the prepara- 
tion of which was the monopoly of the apothe- 
caries, who shared their privilege in 1514 with 
the corporation of the vinegar-makers, which in 
its turn gave rise to the corporation of dis- 
tillers, Distilleries multiplied but slowly, and 
their produce was chiefly for exportation; the 
most famous in the seventeenth century were those 
of Nantes and Strasbourg, and England was their 
dest customer. Some liqueurs, however, were in 
great demand in France; Louis XIV. himself was 
especially fond of rossoli, while the courtiers and 
middle classes preferred ratafia. On the whole, 
eau-de-vie was not. taken in excess before the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and its 
abuse in all countries has been in very t mea- 
sure dus to foreign war. Thus the English sol- 
diers developed a taste for “ brandwine,” or 
urnt wine, during their campaigns in the Low 
Countries in the sixteenth century, which have 
had also, since Uncle Toby, the reputation of 
teaching them the art of swearing. In the United 
States drunkenness is said to be the legacy of the 
War of Independence ; in France, the wars of the 
Empire produced a like result, and the fatal pas- 
sion for absinthe was brought by the French 
troops from Africa. Every lover of France will 
be rejoiced to hear that in the first year after the 
law of 1872 came into operation, by which a heavy 
excise was imposed on absinthe, the consumption 
. that peene in Paris has diminished almost fifty 

r cent, 





Tue Eugubine Tables have recently been the 
object of the studies of M. Michel Bréal, the result 
of which he has begun to communicate to the 
Académie des Inscriptions. These tablets of 
bronze, in the Umbrian , containing the 
acts of a corporation of priests established at 

vium (now Gubbio, about 100 miles due north 
of Rome, in the late Papal States), whose autho- 
rity seems to have extended over a considerable 
district round, were, as is well known, discovered 
at that town in 1444. According to Antonio 
Concioli, who devoted himself to their history in 
the seventeenth century, they were originally nine 
in number; but in 1540 two of them were re- 
moved to the Arsenal at Venice, where all trace of 
them was subsequently lost. It is hoped that they 
may still exist in some of the Venetian palaces, 
and M. Bréal asks that the Italian Government 
should direct a search to be made for them. The 
text of the remaining seven—the older portion of 
which is in an alphabet borrowed from Etruria, the 
more recent in Roman characters—was published 
as early as 1723, in the work of Dempster, De 
Etruria Regali. It was not, however, till the 
present century that any successful attempt was 
made at deciphering them, and the credit of read- 
ing them is chiefly due to Aufrecht and Kirchhoff 
in their Umbrische Denkmiiler (1849-51). Not- 
withstanding the diligence of these scholars there 
still remain various obscurities, grammatical and 
lexical, on which M. Bréal promises to throw fresh 
light. The complete decipherment of the inscrip- 
tions is a matter of equal interest to philology and 
to classical archaeology. 


Tue death is announced, at the early age of 
forty-nine, of Louis-Francis Meunier, a distin- 
guished French philologist. 

Dr. W. L. van Hetren, one of the ablest of 
Dutch philologists, has issued a small brochure, 
written in German, and bearing the title: Fiinfzig 
Bemerkungen zum Grimm’schen Worterbuche. 

Proressok Bartscu, the famous Old-French 
and Provencal scholar of Germany, arrived in 
London on Thursday. He will shortly start for 
Cheltenham, to see the Old French and Provengal 
MSS. in the late Sir Thomas Phillipps’s collection, 
now owned by his daughter, Mrs. Fenwick, and 
her husband, as tenants for life. 


M. Gaston Paris reached London on Monday, 
and has been studying the Old French MSS. in 
the British Museum. He will be joined on April 1 
by M. Paul Meyer, and both scholars will then 

‘0 to Cambridge to examine the Old French MSS. 
in the libraries of the University, Trinity and 
Corpus. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Linnean Socrery (March 19). 


Sm Joun Lvpsock read an interesting paper on 
wasps and bees. He commenced by pointing out 
that with reference to the power of communica- 
tion with one another, possessed by Hymenoptera, 
the observations on record scarcely justify the con- 
clusions which have been drawn from them. 

In support of the opinion that ants, ae: - 
was a true language, it is usually state 
that if one bee auc © store of Sean, the 
others are soon aware of the fact. 

This, however, does not necessarily imply the 
possession of any power of describing localities, or 
anything which could correctly be called a lan- 
guage. If the bees or wasps merely follow their 
ortunate companions, the matter is simple enough. 
If, on the contrary, the others are sent, the case 
would be very different. In order to test this, Sir 
John kept honey in a given place for some time, in 
order to satisf himself that it would not readily 
be found by the bees, and then, after bringing a 
bee to the honey, watched whether it brought 
others or sent them—the latter, of course, imply- 
ing a much higher order of intelligence and power 
of communication. 

In the first place, then, he kept some honey for 











some days at an open window in his sitting-room, 
and no bees came to it. He then brought a bee 
up from his hives in the en in his hand, 
choosing one which was in the act of leaving the 
hive. e found it frightened the bees less to be 
brought in the hand-than in a bottle, probably on 
account of the darkness. The bee thus brought 
up was then fed with honey, which it sucked with 
evident enjoyment fora few minutes, and then flew 
quietly away. But though it had given no symptom 
of alarm or annoyance, it did not return, nor did 
any other bee come to the honey. This experiment 
he pets eight times, with a like result. He 
therefore procured one of Marriott's observatory 
hives, which be placed in his sitting-room. The 
bees had free access to the open air, but there was 
also a small side, or postern door, which could be 
opened at pleasure, and which led into the 
room. 

This enabled him to feed and mark any par- 
ticular bees, and he recounted a number of experi- 
ments from which it appeared that comparatively 
few bees found their own way through the 
postern, while of those which did so, the great 
majority flew to the window, and scarcely any 
found the honey for themselves, 

Those, on the contrary, which were taken to the 
honey, passed backwards and forwards between it 
and the hive, making, on an average, five journeys 
in the hour. In these cases it is obvious that the 
bees which had found the honey did net com- 
municate their discovery to the others; and the 

stern being small and on one side, few of the 

es found it out for themselves. 

Sir John had, also, in a similar manner, watched 
a number of marked wasps with very similar 
results. 

No doubt, when one wasp has discovered and is 
visiting a supply of syrup, others are apt to 
come too, but he believed that they merely follow 
one another. He argued, that if they communi- 
cated the fact, considerable numbers would at 
vnce make their appearance, but he has never found 
this to be the case. The frequent and regular 
visits which his wasps paid to the honey put out 
for them, prove that it was very much to their 
taste. Yet they did not bring their companions 
with them. For instance, on astenter 19, when 
a marked wasp paid more than forty visits to some 
honey, only one other specimen came during the 
whole day to the honey. Both these wasps re- 
turned on the 20th, but not one other. The 21st 
was a hot day, and there were many wasps about 
the house ; his honey was regularly visited by the 
marked wasps, but during the whole day only five 
others came to it. 

From these and other observations of the same 
tendency, he concludes, that even if bees and 
wasps have the power of informing one another 
when they discover a store of good food, at any 
rate they do not habitually do so, and this seemed 
to him a strong reason for concluding that the 
are not in the habit of communicating facts. If 
they do not, he argues, discuss among themselves 
the incidents of the day, adventures in search of 
food, their success and fortunes in hunting, is it 
not a fair inference that they have no power of 
doing so ? 

When once wasps had made themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with their way, their 
movements were most regular. They spent three 
minutes supplying themselves with honey, and 
then flew straight to the nest, returning after an 
interval of about ten minutes, and thus making, 
like the bees, about five journeysan hour. During 
September they began in the morning at about 
six o'clock, and later when the mornings began to 
get cold, and continued to work without inter- 
mission till dusk. They made, therefore, rather 
more than fifty journeys im the day. In fact, 
they were just as industrious as bees, apd kept 
longer hours, as they began earlier in the morn- 
ing. He believed that the wasps which seemed 
to be idling in our rooms had simply lost their 
way. He gave also a number of observations 
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tending to show the difficulty which bees have in 
finding their way. For instance, he put a bee 
into a bell-glass 18 inches long, with a mouth 6} 
inches in diameter, turning the closed end to the 
window. The bee buzzed about for an hour, 
when, as there seemed no chance of her getting 
out, he released her. 

Although, as everyone knows, wasps are easily 
startled and very much on the alert, still they are 
very courageous. : 

On one occasion one of his marked wasps had 
smeared herself with honey and could not fly. 
As he did not know exactly where her nest was, 
he was afraid she was doomed. He thought, 
however, that he would wash her, fully expecting, 
indeed, to terrify her so much that she would not 
return again. He therefore caught her, put her in 
a bottle half full of water, and shook her up and 
down well till the honey was washed off. He 
then transferred her to a dry bottle and put her in 
the sun. When she was dry he let her out, and 
she at once flew to her nest. To his surprise, in 
thirteen minutes she returned as if nothing had 
happened, and continued her visits to the honey 
all the afternoon. 

He also had made some experiments on the be- 
haviour of bees introduced into strange hives, 
which seemed to contradict the ordinary state- 
ment that strange bees are always recognised and 
attacked. 

Another point as to which very different 
opinions have obtained currency is the use of the 
antennae. Some entomologists have regarded 
them as olfactory organs, some as ears; the weight 
of authority being perhaps in favour of the latter 
opinion. In experimenting on his wasps and bees, 
Sir John, to his surprise, could obtain no evidence 
that they heard at all. He tried them with a 
shrill pipe, with a whistle, with the violin, with 
all the sounds of which his voice was capable, 
doing so, moreover, within a few inches of their 
head; but they continued to feed without the 
slightest appearance of consciousness. 

Lastly, he recounted some observations showing 
that bees-have the power of distinguishing co- 
lours. The relations of insects to flowers imply 
that the former can distinguish colour, but there 
had been as yet but few direct observations on the 
point. 





Royat GroGRaPHicat Socrery. 


Art the Royal Geographical Society’s meeting on 
Monday evening, the secretary read a most inte- 
resting letter from Mr. Forsyth, the head of the 
English Mission to the Atalikh Ghazi, or ruler of 
Eastern Turkestan. The Mission had left Yarkund 
on November 28, and after finding good quarters 
provided at every station on the road, they had 
finally reached Kashgar, the capital of the Amir 
_ the Atalikh now calls himself) on December 3. 

Tere a large house with most comfortable accom- 
modation had been specially built for the party, 
and wood fires burned in every room. Mr, For- 
syth’s room was actually hung with velvet. They 
found that they had been anticipated in the matter 
of trade, for goods with the Russian trade mark, 
which had come from Moscow vid Tashkend, were 
everywhere to be seen in the bazaars. Still, if 
English merchants would but be content with 
profits somewhat under 50 per cent., there was a 
reasonable hope of success. The Amir was going 
to issue a silver coinage, with the Sultan’s head on 
one side, and his own on the other. The Mission 
would probably accompany the Amir to Aksu, and 
Captain Trotter, the surveyor of the party, did not 
an of floating his canoe on the distant Lake 
Lob Nor. In te He of the friendly relations 
subsisting between the Amir Yakub Khan and the 
Amir of Cabul, Mr. Forsyth expected to be able 
to return by the Pamir Steppe, and thus to solve 
the geography of that interesting region. 

Mr. Watson, chargé d'affaires at the British 
Legation at Yeddo, then read a paper on the 
Island of Yezo, the northernmost of the Japan group. 
According to the official reports, which, however, are 





not very trustworthy, Yezo has only 124,000 in- 
habitants to an area of country greater than that 
of Ireland. The Japanese rulers have been im- 
pressed with the necessity of devoting attention 
to its colonisation, for fear that their irrepressible 
neighbours, the Russians, who have already taken 
— of the greater part of the large island of 

aghalin to the north, might make neglect of 
Yezo by Japan-a plea for its seizure by Russia. 
Yezo is excessively rich in timber, but through 
the timid policy of its rulers there is no scope for 
e»mmercial enterprise in this direction, for the 
island, with the exception of the port of Hakodati 
and its neighbourhood, is closed to foreigners. 
Salmon, too, is very plentiful, and an English 
merchant resident at Hakodati informed Mr. Wat- 
son that with government encouragement this 
might prove a most flourishing branch of com- 
merce, as well as yield a good revenue. At 
— the attempt to raise a tax from the 

sheries was a farce—in the words of an American 
officer, “ there was an official for every fish caught.” 
The coast of Yezo had been surveyed by Captain 
St. John, of H.M.S. Sylvia, and a systematic ex- 
ploration of the country and investigation into its 
resources was being conducted by a commission 
of American officers in the employ of the Japan 
Government. 





Socrery or Arts (Wednesday, March 25). 


Mr. Hawes read a paper on the “Channel Tun- 
nel.” The author stated that in the trial of a 
machine, invented by Mr. Brunton, for tunnelling 
through chalk, recently made near Maidstone, a 
heading seven feet in diameter was driven at the 
rate of three feet per hour. By the aid of this 
machine, making due allowance for casualties, a 
driftway could be driven under the Channel in two 
years and a half, the work being carried on from the 
two ends simultaneously. From careful calcula- 
tions, the cost of such a driftway was estimated 
at 1,000,0007. The author estimated that the 
entire tunnel could be completed in a period of 
from five to six years, and at a cost of about ten 
millions sterling. The number of passengers 
passing annually between this country and the 
continent is at present about 450,000; with the 
increased facilities for traffic afforded by the 
tunnel, this number would probably be increased 
four or five-fold. Taking the number at 2,000,000, 
at the average fare of &s. 6d. each, the return for 
passenger traffic would amount to 850,000/. per 
annum; adding to this 300,000/. for carriage of 
merchandise, and 20,000/. for mails, parcels, Xc., 
1,170,000. would be the gross annual income. If 
40 per cent. be subtracted for working expenses, 
a net revenue of 702,000/. remains, which would 
be sufficient to pay interest on the original cost of 
10,000,000/., at the rate of 7 per cent. - 





Tue Roya Socrery (Thursday, March 26). 


On the Organisation of the Fossil Plants of the 
Coal Measures. Part VI., Ferns. By Professor 
W. C. Williamson, F.R.S. 


Dr. Huggins communicated a paper on the 
Motions of some of the Nebulae towards or from 
the Earth: though the results at which he has 
arrived, after some years’ work, are merely nega- 
tive. The nebulae may be divided broadly into 
two classes :—clusters of small stars requiring a 
very | ponemenr telescope to distinguish the indi- 
vidual components, and masses of rarefied gas, ex- 
hibiting a spectrum consisting of three or perhaps 
four bright lines, characteristic of incandescent 
hydrogen, and of some other element not yet dis- 
covered. It is the latter class of bodies which Dr. 
Huggins has examined with the view of detecting 
a displacement of the lines in the spectrum arising 
from motion in the nebula to or from. the 
spectator. The most troublesome ~ of the pro- 
cess was the discovery of-a good line of some 
terrestrial substance in the green with which the 





brightest line in the nebuJae could be compared, 
for the hydrogen lines are too faint for accurate 
measures, The search for this standard has led to 
an interesting discovery, though we are hardly 
as yet in a position to understand its full signifi- 
cance. In the first instance a line of ——— 
which is double, was compared with the line 
of the nebulae, but afterwards, Dr. Huggins 
found a line.in the spectrum of lead, which an- 
swered his purpose better; and from the fact that 
he was unable to detect any shift relatively to 
this line, he concludes. that none of the nebulae 
examined have a motion exceeding some twenty- 
five miles a second. Now, there seems to be some 
curious connection between the line seen in the 
spectrum of lead and the double line of nitrogen, 
by virtue of which the one appears when the 
other disappears, and this suggested the idea that 
Ts after all, the line in question was really 

ue to an allotropic form of nitrogen. This 
was at once negatived by taking the spark 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen; for if nitrogen 
were the vera causa, the line must have had 
its origin in the particles of air heated by 
the electric discharge between the lead elec- 
trodes. It is certainly very curious that when 
the electrodes are far apart and a Leyden jar 
is used, this line should be quite obliterated by the 
double lines of nitrogen, whilst the other lead 
lines are well seen, and that when the electrodes 
are close together this should be the only line 
visible in the spectrum. We shall look forward 
with much interest to further researches by Dr. 
Huggins on this subject. 

On the Annual Variation of the Magnetic De- 
clination. By J. A. Brown, F.R.S. 








FINE ART. 
HISTORY OF FINE ART IN SWITZERLAND. 


Geschichte der Bildenden Kiinste in der 
Schweiz. Von Dr. J. Rudolph Rahn, 
Erster Band, erste Abtheilung. 8vo. 
(Ziirich, 1873.) 

Asa native of Switzerland and teacher of 

art-history at the University of Ziirich, Dr. 

Rahn has been naturally ambitious of pro- 

ducing a book which should give a true 

picture of architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing in his native country ; and no person is. 
more competent for this task than a pro- 
fessor who, besides being a worthy disciple 

of the school of Schnaase, has written a 

learned and attractive account of the monu- 

ments of Ravenna, by which his right to be 
heard anywhere in matters appertaining to 
art and archaeology is firmly established. 

A great disadvantage under which any one 

must labour in treating the subject taken 

up by Dr. Rahn is, that Swiss art, properly 
speaking, does not exist. No amount of 
literary skill can compensate the defect 
arising from this, that Switzerland before 
it became independent was. a conglomerate 
of parts adhering politically and materially 
to other nations; and no treatment can con- 
ceal the fact that artistic remains in Switzer- 
land bear a German, Italian or French 
impress according as they have their origin 
near the northern, southern, or western 
limits of the country. Dr. Rahn has pub- 
lished as yet but an instalment of his his- 
tory, comprising the periods which separate 
the prehistoric from the Romanesque. From 
the very beginning he has had occasion to 
observe that States may federate, but that 

Art keeps its own peculiar way notwith- 

standing. He deals with imported products 
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in the age of the Romans, with imitations of 
Roman and Byzantine works under the 
Allemanns and Burgundians, with Italian 
influences under the Carlovingians, with 
Irish and barbaric feeling amongst the 
miniaturists of Benedictine convents. He 
severs, in fact, from general history that 
portion of it which illustrates Switzerland, 
and achieves nothing more than that he 
cuts a section out of the larger and more 
universal work already performed by Kugler, 
Schnaase, and others. Giving his book, 
however, the more defined outline and the 
more elaborate detail which such a sec- 
tional work requires, Dr. Rahn still 
makes it interesting, and we may follow 
with advantage not only his accounts 
of early buildings and ornament, but his 
copious and instructive description of the 
convent of St. Gall, the earlier portions 
of which seem hard to restore if we look 
at the edifice in its present state, but 
are easily reconstructed with the help 
of a complete plan, which Dr. Rahn 
agrees with earlier critics in assigning to 
the year 820. With industry and patience 
the author brings together a great deal of 
matter ; yet he fails in producing the impres- 
sion that Switzerland is a country yielding 
large materials for a history of art. He says 
(p. 2) that “no land has been more tho- 
roughly travelled over, none has been more 
superficially tested for art than that of his 
birth.” The first part of this statement will 
be accepted by most persons as correct. The 
second may suggest a doubt. It is a ques- 
tion whether research has been as shallow 
in Switzerland as Dr. Rahn supposes. It is 
probable that many persons have tried to 
make themselves acquainted with the anti- 
quities of Swiss valleys. The harvest has 
been small because it is in the nature of 
things that Switzerland should be rich in 
natural scenery, but poor in monuments of 
art. J. A. Crowe. 








FIVE PAINTINGS BY FREDERICK LEIGHTON, R.A. 


Mr. Ltenton, R.A., has at this moment on the 
easel five pictures all but finished, four of which 


are of considerable size. The first, An Ancient 
Juggler, is one of those rare creations whose 
fect a om has been hindered by no adverse 
accident. The idea stands before us complete. 
Every force of art has harmoniously contributed 
to its adequate embodiment, and we get as the 
result a form in which all added labour of finish 
has but enhanced the brilliant spontaneity of the 
first thought. The juggler, a woman, stands 
ting us, her feet pressing on a leopard skin ; at 
her back rises a white screen framed in gold. On 
this ground the pliant lines of the beautiful figure 
define themselves, and the warm flesh-tints derive 
an added richness from the cool tone against 
Which they glow. She casts two oranges in the 
air, and watches for their descent with out- 
stretched hands. Drapery which has been thrown 
off lies on the ground beneath, and partly covers 
the base of the screen, which is decorated with a 
ful frieze of dancing figures. Close by her 
et to the left stands a golden vase and other 
tmplerents of her craft. The screen does not fill 
the whole background, but on each side of it we 
catch the clear bluish gray of a bright sky above 
_. thick fruit and foliage of an orange grove. 
t is a difficult task to put into words which 
Shall sound neither fanciful nor exaggerated the 
impression produced by this work. It is in 
vain to for a phrase which may con- 


vey the equivalent of the intense pleasure 
which it affords, and where the unity of the 
whole is so perfect, any attempt at description 
seems mere destructive dissection. On the 
other hand, it will not do to take refuge in general 
expressions where so much skill of a definite 
quality requires to-be discriminated. The effect 
of tone produced on the eye at first sight is trans- 
parently luminous; the whole picture seems to 
shine with a subdued radiance as of ivory enriched 
with gold. This effect of light and brilliancy is 
heightened by the science with which Mr. Leigh- 
ton has massed all his strongest colour at the base 
of the composition: the dark leopard skin, the 
folds of crimson drapery, crimson running into. 
blood-purple, the deep gold of the vase, on the lip 
of which rests the vivid scarlet tassel dropping 
from the rod inserted in its mouth. The edge of 
this first step, as it were, is accentuated by a suc- 
ceeding line of light given by the white drapery, 
to which succeed, on either side of the screen, 
the dark tones which lie where the orange 
trees spring from the ground—tones which be- 
come clearer and less marked till they break on 
the open sky. All the deeper tones of background, 
and accessories combine, it will be seen, to form 
enframing wings of colour, which spread out and 
upwards from the feet of the figure, which rises in 
their midst against the white screen like a statue 
of clear flame. The painting of the flesh itself, 
the warmth and rich variety of colour, which melts 
into perfect unity of tone, bestows a sensuous charm, 
for which Mr. Leighton's previous work will have 
hardly prepared his public; but everyone who has 
studied this painter will expect to be gratified by 
admirable technical thoroughness, and to find him 
treating the nude with that elevation of style and 
intellectual intention which alone can elicit from 
it the highest quality of abstract beauty of form 
and line—that quality which affords at once the 
keenest and the purest pleasure which a highly 
trained eye can receive. 


Clytemnestra—the Clytemnestra of Aeschylus, 
has afforded to Mr. Leighton, in his second picture, 
a motive of a wholly different order. The Myce- 
nian queen stands alone on her battlements, and 
watches for the moment which may bring to sight 
the fires which shall flash from peak to peak news 
of the fall of Troy. This is the moment which 
Mr. Leighton has thought out into a vivid realisa- 
tion. he contrast to be found in the perfect 
calm and repose of external matter, which veils the 
inner storm of ions working out towards 
desperate resolve, is the key-note of the design. The 
— has sought to heighten this contrast in the 
aying of every line of the composition, by the scale 
and the key of colour employed. The hour is night; 
“ Air sleeps, from strife and stir the clouds are free. 
The holy time is quiet as a nun Silent in adoration.” 
The opposing crest of rugged mountain, the waters 
at its feet are steeped in silence. The straight 
descending line of a flagstaff on the right accents 
the erect pose of the motionless figure; the 
solemn impression of these vertical lines is height- 
ened with great skill in the disposition of the 
drapery. The folds which escape the nervous 
grip of the tight-clenched hands drop down 
straight to the feet, and the mass which hangs 
from the left shoulder descends to the ground in a 
weighty sweep. We must look into the face of 
the queen before the full intention of this sta-~ 
—— quiet is revealed. She gazes outwards, 
and from her eyes we learn that all the forces of 
life are sucked into a struggle too absorbing to 
admit of the escape of any superfluous energy by 
the way of s -_ or gesture. The artist has 
been equal to his invention. In this painting we 
see again the same thorough workmanship, the 
same completeness of thought and execution 
which distinguishes the Ancient Juggler. Mr. 
Leighton is not content merely to suggest, he 
makes out everything with true classic resolution. 
The character of these two works is, indeed, 
wholly different. The Ancient Juggler brings us 





pure enjoyment; Clytemnestra commands our 





respectful admiration and intellectual appreciation. 
It would seem as if the process of which each in- 
vention is the product had been wrought out by 
somewhat differing methods, as if a greater force 
of conscious will and mind had gone to the 
fashioning of this re-creation of the heroine of 
Aeschylus, whilst the Anctent Juggler is the more 
spontaneous outcome of a quicker sensitiveness to 
—— of pure beauty. 

The inner court of a Jew’s house at Damascus, 
peopled by a group of women and girls, is the 
subject of a third picture. The building is full of 
lovely colour and light; on the right rise the tall 
shafts of a row of lemon trees, their laden 
branches supported on a slight and lofty green 
trellis. A woman stands beneath, engaged 
in knocking off the fruit, whilst a little girl 
extends her skirts in both hands watching for its 
fall. Others to the left look on. At first sight 
the subject would seem only likely to yield a 
motive for purely picturesque treatment, but in 
art as in literature severe studies seriously pursued 
leave an indelible trace on all expression, and we 
find in this picture the large qualities of style proper 
to Mr. Leighton’s more important work, and which 
confer dignity on another charming bit of eastern 
life, viz., a scene passing in the garden of the same 
house which forms the subject of a fourth paint- 
ing. In the distance we see the serrated edges 
which crown the roof of the dwelling, and down 
the centre, beneath the rapidly succeeding green 
arches which festoon across it, runs a fittle 
stream; by its edge in the near foreground passes 
a child a with two peacocks, one white, the 
other blue. The whole scene wears a strangely 
fanciful aspect, as of an enchanted palace inha- 
bited by the little actor in some far-off fairy tale. 
« For the subject of a fifth picture, which is at 
present scarcely so far advanced as either of the 
above-mentioned, Mr. Leighton has selected the 
arepey of the Daphnephoria, a festival cele- 

rated at Thebes every ninth year in honour of 
the Ismenian Apollo. A full account of this fes- 
tival is given by Proclus. At the head of the 
procession walked a noble and beautiful youth, 
called the Daphnephoros ; behind him followed his 
nearest kinsman, Sense a mystical instrument. 
This instrument, which Mr. Leighton has care- 
fully constructed from the descriptions given in 
the text, consisted of a piece of olive wood sur- 
mounted by a brazen globe, from which smaller 
ones are suspended. Both above and below, this 
rod was wreathed in garlands of laurel and flowers, 
The globe on the top indicated the sun, the one 
immediately below the first symbolized the moon, 
the smaller globes represented the stars. The 
garlands, being 365 in number, indicated the 
course of the year. Next came the priest bearing 
a laurel branch, and behind him marched a choir 
of maidens singing, with boughs in their hands, 
On this wise the procession passes before us in 
Mr. Leighton’s little picture, full of glad flutter- 
ing movement and happy life. 

E. F. 8. Parrison. 








THE SOCIETY OF LADY ARTISTS, 


Ir must be contessed that the exhibition of this 
Society, lately opened at No. 48 Great Marlborough 
Street, is a depressing sight, embarrassing to the 
male visitant who is at once courteous and critical. 
There may, we suppose, be some good commercial 
or practical reasons why a separate exhibition of 
the works of female artists is held —_ year ; 
for this is (if memory serves us right) the 
eighteenth annual display, and it can hardly be 
assumed that such a scheme would be continued 
so long if no professional advantages resulted from 
it. These sheamene would naturally consist 
partly in the opportunity of here collecting a con- 
siderable number of works which might be over- 
looked in a larger and ambisexual gathering, or 
many of which indeed would have no chance of 
finding room there; partly in the definiteness 
hereby given, in the public eye, to the art- 
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movement among women; partly in the ambition 
to excel, and the esprit de corps, which is thus 
fostered in the contributing ladies themselves. On 
all these grounds, we have always wished well to 
the Ladies’ Exhibition, and hoped to find in it the 
seeds of development and of skill; although, con- 
templating the matter from a merely abstract and 
reasoning point of view, we could never hesitate 
to say that the right plan is that women who are 
good painters should exhibit along with men 
who are the like, and women who are bad 
painters should run the same chance of exclu- 
sion as men of similar artistic calibre. Ex- 

rience shows that the Lady Artists’ Exhibition 
fad at starting a fair amount of vitality, but un- 
fortunately not a large share of excellence or of 
progressive power, nor the capacity of attracting 
to itself the co-operation (which was essential to 
areal success) of all the foremost female artists. 
Someable ones do contribute—as, for instance, Mrs. 
Boyle and Mrs. Bodichon; others hold decisively 
aloof; and at no time have the best of the ladies, 
as a combined and compact body, made this 
gallery the show-place for their most complete and 
important efforts. As matters now stand, the 
prolongation of the exhibitions of this Society is 
not of moment to the cause of art—rather per- 
haps detrimental and misleading. They may still, 
however, be welcome to some deserving pro- 
fessional and amateur ladies; and we can scarcely 
reason ourselves into wishing for their discon- 
tinuance. A well-meant endeavour, and hopes 
that were at one time of no mean scope, would 
come to an end along with the Society. 

The oil-pictures in this collection number only 
156, as against 430 water-colours. We will, how- 
ever, begin with the oil-pictures, as being the 
more elaborate form of work. Making this divi- 
sion in a general way, and the subdivision be- 
tween figure-subjects and others, we shall simply 
go round the walls, pointing out here and there 
the few things that call for specification. 

Miss Blanche Macarthur sends, in the small 
female head named Aimée, one of the most com- 
petent examples of execution. The Bachelor's 
Breakfast of Miss Flora Ward is at once recog- 
nisable, by style and tone, as the production of 
one of the E. M. Ward family ; it is more satis- 
factory in tint than the Wild Flowers by Mrs. 
Ward, a very black-shaded and consequently 
heavy-looking presentment of a little boy in the 
open air, holding his straw hat wreathed with 
poppies. Miss M. E. Edwards (Mrs. Staples) has 
painted Written on the Sand—a damsel in white 
muslin who reads the words “I love my love” 
inscribed on the sea-beach. Though better than 
most things here, it presents nothing worthy of 

articular remark, or calculated to further Mrs. 

Staples’ reputation as a painter. Miss Solomon 
shines out amid her colleagues. .4 Monk, Rome, 
very sombre in tone, is ably done; while Spring- 
time (a water-colour subject of Florentine or 
Boccaccesque lovers reading, or, as we might say, 
a Paolo and Francesca of a less impassioned kind) 
is one of the few contributions having something 
of the quality of a picture. The same may be 
affirmed of Green Mantle (Redgauntlet), by Miss 
Fanny Sothern, a single head of a brunette with 
her cheek resting in her palm, characterised by 
style and ease. Again, The Jesuit, by Miss Mary 
S. Tovey, though the face is somewhat hard and 
exaggerated, is a broad, well-subdued piece of 
life-sized portraiture, evidently showing that the 
painter has had a definite conception of her per- 
sonage. Tobit’s Return to his Father, by Mrs. 
Benham Hay, is the most important work in the 
gallery for subject and aim in treatment. It has 
been exhibited before, and, whether seen once or 
often, must be pronounced far from satisfactory. 
Why the picture of Miss Charlotte J. Weeks is 
named Il Contadino, Study from Life, we have no 
idea. A “Contadino” (as even a Suffolk Street 


exhibitor or visitor knows) is a countryman, a 
peasant ; whereas this head appears to be that of 





a mediaeval scholar or philosopher, The phy- 


siognomy has much force—the look of a tempera- 
ment full of laborious power, which has. been 
invested in head-work and frequent vigils, rather 
than in body-work and reinvigorating exercise. 
The execution is in harmony with the character 
of the sitter. A Lady Writing a Letter, by Miss 
Biller, and A Spanish Dancing-Girl, by Miss Mary 
Godsall, also deserve to be mentioned. 

We now turn to the water-colours, or rather, 
first of all, to a crayon head, by Miss Emma Sandys, 
Fair Rosamond. This has—what one knows may 
be counted upon from the sister of so excellent a 
draughtsman and worker as Mr. Frederick Sandys 
—an amount of steady highly-trained drawing 
very exceptional on these walls. It cannot, how- 
ever, be regarded as at all an agreeable or fasci- 
nating ideal of the lovely Rosa Mundi; the face is 
peculiar, and, though in its way not unhandsome, 
is the reverse of winning. Miss Eliza Sharpe, 
that well-known matriarch of female art, sends 
two works, Les Souvenirs and The Puzzling Question. 
Both must have been painted from thirty to forty 
years ago, to all appearance ; indeed, Les Souvenirs 
(in some form of engraving, probably in an annual 
is a reminiscence of our boyhood. Mise Elizabet 
Thompson shows unusual cleverness in The Tenth 
Bengal Lancers at Tent-pegging, Sealcote, 1871 ; the 
motion of the horses and riders here is really excel- 
lent, and everything is touched off with spirit and 
firmness. Miss Beatrice Meyer may perhaps be a 
pupil of Edouard Frére or of Mr. Boughton. Her 
Street-Scene in Liverpool, pourtraying a young 
Italian street-singing girl and her miscellaneous 
auditory, has both truth, character, and a certain 
unstudied quaintness of arrangement faithful to 
the matter-of-fact, and consistent with good 
method in painting. If Miss Meyer can only 
manage to carry a little further the good gifts she 

ossesses, she may prove an accomplished artist. 

he large single figure of Francesco, by Mrs. 
Backhouse, a Roman peasant holding a handful of 
flowers, is a salient production. Cleverness it has 
enough, and ease more than enough ; both perilously 
“cheap.” The contributions of Miss x Reed, 
Miss ©. J. Atkins, Miss H. Kempe, and Miss A. 
E. Manly, the two former named A Study of a 
Head, and the two latter La Belle Fermiére and 
Une Paysanne Belge, are all above the Society's 
average. 

Among the landscapes and miscellaneous subjects 
in oil we have to notice Aylmer’s Field, by Miss 
Jane K. Humphreys—a portrait (as one may call 
it) of a grass field massed with poppies and other 
wild-flowers, and with a hare crouched in its 
form, all rendered with a true sense of natural 
profusion, though not with any very delicate skill 
_— near inspection. .4 Land-Storm, by Miss 

lien Thornycroft, shows a green plain amid hills, 
a brown hurrying mountain-stream, and a few di- 
shevelled pines, with a horse lying dead at the foot 
of one. e poetical character of this work is 
genuine, and even its style tends high, but the 
execution belongs to a rudimentary stage. The 
last oil-picture which we shall mention is Evening 

Primroses, by Miss Fanny Duncan. Here the 
manner has been learned to some extent from the 
masterpieces of M. Fantin-Latour; the handling 
is hasty and even slap-dash, but there is taste in 
its abruptness, as well as manifest dexterity. 

Among the water-colourists, Miss Harriet 
Harrison contributes Herring-boat, Berwick-on- 
Tweed ; again a very sketchy production, but supe- 
rior in artistic perception to most of its competi- 
tors, and with some affinity to Mr. Whistler’s style. 
Mrs. Bodichon is always forcible and significant ; 
she has an eye for whatever she undertakes to 
render, and a hand to express it. Her water- 
colours are named Study of Cactus in the Consul’s 
Garden, Algiers, December, 1873; and Cranes in 
the Plain of the Cheliff, Oran, Algeria, Miss Alice 
Boyd is another of our lady artists who is an 
artist in the way she sees things, and makes others 
see them: her Chapel of San Clemente, St. Mark's, 

Venice, will be grateful to the eyes of many lovers 
of that marvellous church, now much more clearly 


lighted than it used to be, but hardly so potent 
in mysterious richness of suggestion.. E. V. B. 
(Mrs. Boyle) sends the most conspicuous en 
in all the — , under the modest title of Brush- 
work, in Four Compartments, for a Screen. The 
colour of this is very prominent and eye-catching ; 
not however eneulesl' to its purpose, supposing its 
environments to be appropriate. The first com- 
partment shows us a white owl and his mate; 
the second, a black cat in a tree, prowling; the 
third, a white Persian cat dozing in a tree, to the 
discomfiture of a pair of birds who would like to 
re-enter their nest ; the fourth, two black monkeys 
ina vine. The first of these subjects is the best, 
and extremely good; the third, a comparative 
failure: the series as a whole well worthy of its 
author's genius and attainments. The Old Ann 
age, Eastbourne, by Miss Marian Croft, is deftly 
touched, but wants solidity and mellowness of 
tint. Nicely but rather primly handled is the 
Fuchsia of Miss Sarah Linnell. Condover, by Mrs. 
Owen, is a landscape of the scenic order, perhaps 
with a good deal of “composition” as well as 
matter-of-fact : it belongs in a general way to the 
Turner tradition, and ranks we among treatments 
of ite class. Miss Louise Rayner is, as usual, 
clever in her picturesque street-scenes, such as 
Head of the West Bow, Edinburgh; but she does 
not seem to advance, nor to try to advance, beyond 
a certain point. An Elizabethan Interior is credit- 
able to Miss Aurelia Hihnel. 
W. M. Rosserti. 








MR. NEWTON'S SECOND LECTURE ON THE DIS8- 
COVERIES OF MR. WOOD AT EPHESUS. 


Royat Instirution (March 21). 


TuHE subject of this lecture was the nature of the 
Ephesian Artemis and the character of her wor- 
ship, her temple, its treasures and lands, the minis- 
ters of the temple, and the ritual of the goddess. 
Referring to the scene in the theatre on the occa- 
sion of St. Paul’s visit, and to the fanaticism then 
shown in defence of the goddess whom the Ephe- 
sians so loudly asserted to be Great, and whose 
worship, as they alleged, extended over the whole 
Roman Empire, the lecturer adduced other evi- 
dence to show how widely this worship had been 
disseminated, in some measure, perhaps, by the 
agency of commerce. The Ephesian Artemis was 
not originally an Hellenic deity, but rather an 
Asiatic deity, whose attributes were assimilated by 
the Greek settlers to that of their own Artemis. 
On the later coins of Ephesus, and in certain 
statues to be found in the Italian museums, are 
preserved copies, more or less exact, of the Ephe- 
sian Artemis, who, like other primitive Asiatic 
divinities, had an archaic form overlaid with sym- 
bols, the meaning of which is for the most part 
lost to us. The Ephesian Artemis, like the Ar- 
temis of Magnesia, was Polymammia, furnished 
with several rows of breasts—the symbol, accord- 
ing to St. Jerome, of her force as the nurse of all 
vegetable and animal life. Other symbols, such 
as the signs of the zodiac round her neck, seem to 
indicate her lunar character; the bees, again, 
which are the constant type of the early coins of 
Ephesus, and are arranged in rows on the 
statue of the goddess seem rather a Chthonian 
symbol. Passing from the goddess to her 
temple, and the externals of her worship, the lec- 
turer explained the -. by which the Ephe- 
sian Artemision, and the other celebrated temples 
of the Hellenic world became banks of deposit, 
accumulating treasure not only in the form of pre- 
cious dedicated objects, anathemata, but also by re- 
ceiving in trust sums of money, bullion, or other 
valuables, onaccountof States or private individuals. 
As this treasure accumulated, it was employed by 
the administrators of the temples in loans, as we 8e@ 
by comparing an Ephesian inscription, published 
by Boeckh, with the one relating to Mithradates, 
referred to in the previous lecture, and published 





by Mr. Waddington. The Ephesian Artemis 
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not only thistreasure, which might be called her per- 
sonal Property, but also real property in the form of 
lands. é tenures by which such sacred lands 
were held may be inferred from certain leases pre- 
eerved to us in inscriptions, and from a well-known 
in the Anabasis of Xenophon, in which 
the historian describes his dedication to the Ephe- 
sian Artemis of a small temple encircled by a 
k in the territory of Laconia. A portion of 
the land immediately surrounding the Ephesian 
temple was an asylum or sanctuary in which 
criminals and debtors could take refuge. The 
limits of the asylum were enlarged by Alexander 
the Great, Mithradates, and Mark Antony in suc- 
cession, but the abuse of the privilege of sanctuary 
became so great under Augustus, that he re- 
stricted the asylum within narrower limits. An 
inscription relating to this limitation was dis- 
covered by Mr. Wood in the angle of the peribolos 
wall which formerly marked the boundary of the 
asylum. 

Closely connected with the privilege of sanctuary 
was the institution of hierodules or slaves dedicated 
tothegoddess. Theseat Ephesus, as in other temples 
of Asia Minor, such as Zela and Comana, were a 
numerous body, recruited, doubtless, sometimes 
from fugitive slaves, as is shown by a curious story 
in the novel of “Klitophon and a, by 
Achilles Tatius. In some temples, as at Delphi, 


‘the slave was made over to the god by a regular 


deed of sale by which he became his servant. 
The lecturer then passed on to notice the priest- 
hood at Ephesus, which, as is evident from in- 
scriptions, was a very numerous body, though it 
would be difficult in the present state of our in- 
formation to define the functions of the several 
ministers and their subordination in a_hier- 
archy. Among the sacerdotal officers named 
in inscriptions were the Thesmodi, who declared 
the will of the goddess, Hymnodi, who might be 
considered as her poets laureate, charged to write 
odes in her honour, and the Theologi, who col- 
lected the sacred legends. The entire month of 
Artemisios, corresponding with our March, was 
dedicated to the worship of the goddess, as 
appears from a decree published by Boeckh. 
During this month the panegyris of the neigh- 
bouring [cities met at Ephesus, and gymnastic 
and wr hs contests were held. On May 25, in the 
month Thargelion, was celebrated the birthday of 
Artemis. It appears from the great Salutarius 
inscription, discovered by Mr. Wood in the theatre, 
that on this day a procession of the priests carry- 
ing sacred images and vessels, and escorted by the 
ephebi, proceeded from thet emple through the 

esian Gate to the theatre, and back from the 
theatre through the Koressian Gate to the Temple. 
The lecturer concluded by oe animated 
description of this very procession from the Greek 
novel called “ Ephesiaca” by Xenophon. 





ART SALES, 


TxE miscellaneous collection of engravings, the 
property of the late Thomas Lupton, the distin- 
— engraver, were sold on Wednesday by 

essrs, Christie & Manson. More interesting, 
however, than the sale of the engravings them- 
selves, was that of the copperplate of Dumbarton, 
that is, one of the unpublished plates for Liber 
Studiorum: one of the plates ready for publica- 
tion, but not actually ublished when the issue of 
the series was stopped. Mrs. Noseda bought it, 
along with five working proofs on French paper 
and seven proofs on English paper, for the sum of 

. Two or three good impressions from the 
published plates were also sold: one of Dumblatn 
Abbey, a proof before letters, engraved by Thomas 
Lupton, realised 12/. The engraved steel plate 
of Folkestone, an unpublished plate not belonging 
to the Liber series, went for 4/. 5s. Some popular 
modern line engravings were included in the sale : 
among them a proof before letters of Bolton 
Abbey, by S. Cousins, after Sir Edwin Landseer, 
was sold for. twenty guineas. A proof of Sir 





Joshua’s Mrs. Stanhope, by J. R. Smith (one of 
the rare and much pi mezzotints), was sold 
for 274. 10s. These are some of the more inter- 

ing details of the sale. Thomas Lupton’s name 
will be known to many readers, not only as a much 


employed engraver in many kinds and qualities of 
work, but specially as the engraver—under Turner's 


immediate and constant supervision—of some of 
the more famous of the Liber prints: among them 
the great subject of Solway Moss. His collection 
of engravings—if, indeed, the whole of it came to 
Christie’s—was strangely deficient in examples of 
the greater Liber prints engraved by himself; 
since of the published prints engraved by him, 
two only were represented—the Dumblain Abbey 
before mentioned, and the Watercress Gatherers: 
Scene at Twickenham. 


A cozLxction of foreign pictures, chiefly of the 
French and Belgian schools, was sold on Wednes- 
day last by Messrs. Foster at their Gallery in Pall- 
mall.. The most important were :—Bacalowicz, 
The Visit, 173l.; Heullant, Paul and Virginia, 
162/.; W. Verschuur, The Horse Fair, 2531. ; V. 
Tirion, The Doll, 120/.; E. Verboeckhoven, Sheep 
and Poultry, in a landscape, 2101.; Sheep and 
Poultry, 787.; Another, same subject, 472/.; H. 
J. Scholten, The Terrace, 225l.; A. Passini, The 
Market Place, Constantinople, 724l.; Emile Lévy, 
The Toilet, 1571.; Herman Tenkate, A Guard- 
room during the Spanish War in Holland, 1831. ; 
Emile Saintin, Wild Flowers, 215/.; Innocenti, 
Italian Market Scene, 84l.; Leon Escosura, The 
Guitar Player, 711. ; Haynes Williams, A los Toros 
—Spanish Scene, 3671, ~ 


For the last three days of last week the rooms 
of Messrs. Christie, Woods & Manson were 
thronged with visitors to view the marvellous col- 
lection of Sévres porcelain belonging to Mr. Wm. 
Goding. In all, sixteen vases and jardiniéres, be- 
sides cups, &c., derived from the choice cabinets 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert, Sir W. Waller, the Duchess 
of Cleveland, Captain Ricketts, and others.. The 
sale realised the most sanguine expectations. 
A cup and saucer of turquoise blue, beautifully 

inted, from the collection of Mrs, Fitzherbert, 
sold for 180 guineas. A rosewater ewer and basin 
of the finest bleu de Vincennes, richly gilded, 109 
guineas; and another of turquoise, 130 guineas, 
A third, from the Stow collection, rose , “sacene 
dour, 116 guineas. A pair of small oviform vases 
of bleu de roi, exquisitely painted, with figures of 
Apollo and Narcissus, sold for 480 guineas ; anda 
large pair, turquoise, from the collection of Cap- 
tain Ricketts, 610 guineas. A set of three oviform 
vases and covers, with flattened openwork handles, 
bleu de roi, and medallions painted by Dodin, the 
centre 17 inches high, sold for 600 guineas, hardly 
a commensurate price as compared with some of 
the others. The éventail jardiniéres sold well : one 
of turquoise ground, with figures of shepherd and 
shepherdess, sold for 650 guineas; and two of the 
most lovely apple-green ground, most charming 

jieces of colour, fetched 1,800 guineas. The two 

ittle turquoise vases of curious form, the handles 
formed to hold lights, from the Duchess of Bedford's 
collection, 410 guineas. But the most fabulous 
price was attained for the last lot. A pair of vases, 
with covers and stands, of most rare form, the sides 
fluted in six mepeneat, green ground, with 
rose Pompadour foliage, painted in medallions, the 
necks and covers of openwork, the stands curiously 
perforated to hold bulbs, all of the most brilliant 
colouring, was knocked down to Lord Dudley for 
the incredible sum of 6,500 guineas, amidst the 
acclamations of the whole room. Never had pate 
tendre such a triumph. The forty-four lots realised 
just upon 14,0007. 


Some important sales took place last week at 
the Hotel Drouot. Among them the Débats men- 
tions (1) a ificent piece of tapestry, dating 


from the beginning of the sixteenth century, with 
designs in gold and silver, in circular com 

ments, representing scenes from the Old and New 
It realised 20,000 fr. 


Testaments. 2) A large 








oval dish painted in Limoges enamel, sixteenth cen- 
tury, 4,050 fr. (3) Two ivory sculptures 


in high relief, represe rical subjects, 
of the 17th century, 4,080 fr. (4) 
A Louis XVI. clock, 1,135 fr. Other interesting 
items were:—three pieces of Gobelin tapestry, 
ae — eg 4 the — Testament, after 
rain, 1, .; the months, grou in pairs, 
important fragments of Tore oy decorated 
with ps owe figures of the months represented, 
with rich borders composed of flowers, game, 
figures of genii, &c., time of Louis XIV., 1,830 
fr.; an interesting series of parts of Gobelin 
tapestries, with designs after Bérain, representing 
scenes of acrobats, animal-tamers, &c., 3,520 fr, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE learn from a letter, dated Athens, 12th 
March, that Dr. Schliemann has been to Mycenae 
on a reconnoitering expedition. It was to be 
expected that on the spot where the tomb or 
treasury of Atreus had been discovered, other 
remnants of the past would come to light, if only 
the Greek Government would be less jealous, and 
allow foreign archaeologists to do what the Greeks 
themselves seem not inclined to do. We do not 
know whether King George has taken a higher 
view of the subterraneous treasures of his country 
than to keep them like coal-beds for future gener- 
ations, and has given Dr. Schliemann a permission 
which has so often been refused to other explorers. 
At all events, Dr. Schliemann, after his successful 
campaign at Troy, has been to Mykenas, has 
opened his approaches, and has already recovered 
some interesting antiquities. In order to ascertain 
what the accumulation of rubbish in the different 
localities of Mycenne might be, he investigated the 
Acropolis in thirty-four different places. He opened 
six shafts on the first terrace, which runs nearly 
horizontally to the Lion’s Gate, and two on the 
second terrace. He reached the rock on the first 
terrace at a depth of 15, 17, 184, and 20 feet ; on 
the second, at a depth of 12 and 20 feet. He 
dug up pottery which he describes as splendidly 
ornamented, two stone axes, one flint arrow, a 
number of idols, of which tive are Hera with a 
polos on the head, and a number of little cows of 
red terra-cotta. There are about 15,000 cubic 
metres of rubbish to be explored, and Dr. Schlie- 
mann expects to find thousands of antiquities, if 
only the Greek Government will allow him to 
continue his work. Considering how much Greece 
owes to the sympathy of scholars, might it not 
show for once its interest in its own antiquities by 
allowing so experienced and successful an explorer 
as Dr. Schliemann to excavate the capital of Aga- 
memnon, or, still better, the district of Olympia. 


Tue Fine Arts Club is no more. It is now 
eighteen yo since it was established, for the 
purpose of facilitating intercourse between lovers 
of art, and of giving collectors the opportunity of 
comparing their acquisitions, and of obtaining 
information upon art subjects. All who enjoyed 
the social meetings and charming receptions given 
at the principal houses in London, when collections 
of works of art were brought together for exhi- 
bition, will regret their discontinuance; but the 
increasing difficulty of finding members who had 
not already received, to open their houses, and the 
want of asufficient number of important works of art 
for exhibition, led the committee to call a general 
meeting of the Club, which was held on the 13th 
of this month, in the house of the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, Savile Row, Sir William Drake 
in the chair, when it was declared that the time 
had arrived for the discontinuance of the Club, 
and it was therefore declared to be dissolved. 


Some workmen near Beddington, Croydon, have 
discovered the remains of a Roman warrior, who 
had evidently been buried in his armour, together 
with some arms, at a depth of eighteen inches 
only from the surface. 


Tue Institute of Painters in Water-colours 
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has broken through the rule by which hitherto 
artists have been expected to make ype for 
election to the Royal Academy and the other 
Fine Art Societies. On Monday evening they 
selected for their membership Messrs. Oakes, 
Tyer, Simpson, Tenniel, Hardy, Houston, and 
Woolf, without solicitation on the part of the 
artists so honoured. 


Dr. J. van VuioTen has just published a 
tolerably bulky volume on the History of Paint- 
ing in the Netherlands from the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth century. It is illustrated by fifty wood- 
cuts and a steel engraving of Rembrandt. 


Proressor Norton writes to the Nation that 
certain American bankers in Italy are adding to 
their legitimate profits by undertaking to popu- 
larise art in America, They have galleries for the 
display of sculptures for sale, and workshops at 
Carrara, where wages are low, under the charge of 
a foreman who can make any model required. If 
their customers require a classical statue, they 
have only to make a selection from a set of pho- 
tographs, and are provided with an exact fac- 
simile; though, if there is any defect in the work 
of Pheidias or Praxiteles, it is corrected, as no- 
thing that is not perfect is allowed to go out! If 
a domestic subject is required, the want can be 
easily met. Thus a statue of Ruth was got up 
but was not successful; till a member of the firm, 
on looking over his photograph book, conceived 
the happy idea of forming a statue of Rebecca as 
a ag pee to Ruth, out of the Faun of Praxiteles. 
“So I sent for my foreman,” said this promoter of 
art to Professor Norton, “and said to him, 
‘Now, you take this, and you make me a design 
for Rebecca out of it; it’s got to be draped, and 
it’s got be a woman.’ So he took it, and he 
brought me a sketch, and I didn’t like it, and then 
he made me another, and at last he made me this 
one, and then we wanted something to show who 
it was; and so we put in this symbolic well here, 
and altogether it’s just about the most popular 
work of American art going.” 


Tue Exhibition, at New York, of the American 
Society of Painters in Water Colours has lately 
closed. It was as successful as that of last year, 
but was not marked by much originality, The 
Nation observes that “the respectable, rather 
abject condition of the art in New York was evi- 
dent in a large showing of calm, unvitalised 
works. That New York is soon to have a ‘ school,’ 
or even an eye, able to look at nature in a some- 
what original or individual way was not promised 
with any plainness. . . An exception to these’stric- 
tures was contributed by Mx. Homer. . . Some re- 
markably original and studions boating-scenes 
were shown by Thomas Eakins,” a pupil of M. 
Géréme. 


ATTENTION has been directed to the condition 
of the Landseer lions in Trafalgar Square, which, it 
seems are becoming terribly dilapidated under the 
influences of time and weather. These evils are 
difficult to avoid; but surely something might be 
done to guard the noble animals against mere 
wanton injury. On the occasion of the show of 
the last Lord Mayor, we noticed a number of 
young rascals clambering upon the lions, sitting 
astride upon them, and even standing on the bas- 
reliefs in their anxiety to gain a sight of the pro- 
cession, and no doubt the same thing happens 
at all other sights of the kind. 


Tue Council of the Society of Arts has voted 
201. to the Royal Architectural Museum, in fur- 
therance of the classes lately established in this 
institution for the technological instruction of 
artisans. 


Tue publication of subscription lists to charities 
is, it seems, by no means a custom of modern date, 
only, instead of the donors’ names being advertised 
in the Times, they were formerly written in marble. 
We learn from the 7%mes that the Prince of Wales 
has lately presented to the British Museum a marble 
pillar, with along and interesting Greek inscrip- 





tion, recording a public subscription that was raised 
in the town of Rhodes in a time of great distress, 
for the relief of the sufferers. Three pillars of this 
description were, it is stated, set up in Rhodes on 
this occasion, with the names of the donors in- 
scribed upon them, and the sums given by each. 
When the Knights of St. John built their church 
in Rhodes they used one of these pillars as a pav- 
ing stone. Their church was afterwards converted 
into a mosque, and the vaults under it into a pow- 
der magazine. In 1856 the powder exploded and 
shattered the pillar-paving stone into many pieces. 
A few were lost, but the greater number were 
presented by the Pasha to the Prince of Wales, 
and thus it happens that the memory of a chari- 
table deed done ages ago has been preserved unto 
the present day. 


A picture by M. Henri Lehmann is to be 
exhibited next month at the Ecole de Droit. 
The subject is Le Drott prime la Force. 


Tre Académie des Beaux Arts has nominated 
M. Hébert to the place left vacant in the section 
of painting by the death of M. Couder. 


THE monument in memory of the defence of 
Belfort, briefly mentioned in our last, is to be 
executed by M. Bartholdi, and the design is 
already complete. On a platform, cut in the solid 
rock, overlooking the town, but overlooked by the 
citadel, will stand a colossal lion—not the wounded 
lion of Lucerne, but the lion rising from the 
ground to face the danger on the first alarm. The 
expression, says the Débats, is well chosen and 
happily rendered. ° 


THE valuable archaeological collection of Lieu- 
tenant Delaporte, who accompanied Francis 
Garnier on his fatal expedition, after remaining 
for some time in the court of the Louvre, has 
now been removed to Compiégne. The authori- 
ties have decided on utilising the now desolate 
palace as an Indo-Chinese Museum. 


THe Annual Report of the Director of the 
National Gallery for the year 1873 was. issued 
yesterday (Friday). Only one picture was pur- 
chased last year, the Triwmph of Scipio, by Andrea 
Mantegna, of which we spoke at the time. Two 
bequests are noted: the first, a portrait, by John 
Hoppner, R.A. (1759-1810), of the Countess of 
Oxford, Jane Elizabeth, wife of the fifth Earl of 
Oxford, bequeathed by her daughter, Lady Lang- 
dale. The second is thus described : “ Jan Looten 
(painting 1659), Dutch School—A River Scene, 
with Wooded Banks: Evening. Bequeathed by the 
widow of Mr. Jewer Henry Jewer.” Both these 
are hung temporarily at South Kensington. 


Tue church of St. Antholin, at the corner of 
Size Lane, in the city, is about to be pulled down, 
and a notice has been issued to the friends and 
relatives of the dead buried within its walls to the 
effect that they will be permitted to remove their 
remains, under proper direction, to any other 
consscrated ral «all as also the tablets and 
monuments erected to their memory. 


Durtine recent alterations that have been made 
in the fine old early English Church of Bottesford; 
near Brigg, Lincolnshire, it was discovered that 
the floor of the nave had been raised some eighteen 
or twenty inches, and, as a consequence, that the 
bases of the columns of the north and south 
arcades had been buried. These, which have 
been carefully preserved, are of singular character, 
being widened out so as to form seats—octagons 
on the north and circles on the south. In days 
before the introduction of pews, devout persons 
were accustomed to kneel throughout the whole 
of the mass, except when the creed was being 
said. Mirk, in his Directions for Parish Priests 
(cirea 1420), instructs the pastor to teach his 
flock: — 

“No non in chyrehe stonde schal, 
Ny lene to pyler ny to wal, 
But fayre on kneus they schule hem sette, 
Knelynge down vp on the flette.” 








Conveniences of this sort were perhaps in the 
mind of ——- when pte oe these di- 
rections. e seats, it ma’ ——— i were for 
the aged and infirm, who as unable to comply 
with the stricter discipline. A similar arrange- 
ment may be seen in the south et 
the Church of Coddrington, near Ne 3 anda 
writer in the current number of Notes and Queries 

uotes a document, dated 1487, which sets forth 
that Walter de Sheryngton desired to be buried in 
the Priory Church of St. Bartholomew, Smith- 
field, under a low tomb, “for men to knele and 
lene upon” while they heard mass. 








THE STAGE. 
THE NEW PIECE AT THE HAYMARKET. 


Astuity, like Property, has its duties as well 
as its rights, and Queen Mab is written so well 
that it ought in fairness to be written much better. 
It is a good conception, marred, if not spoilt, by 
most imperfect execution; or rather I am not sure 
that one can speak of a “ conception” with re; 

to it, for “motive” it has none at all, though it 
was near to having a very good one. But at 
least the author has had one happy thought—the 
roo § = re the nature of her surround- 
ings. e been more thoroughly in s th 
with her he would have avoi ed’ the aes 
which lessen not only the value, but the interest 
of his play. He dreamt of a Bohemian who should 
be free not only from the conventionalities of Je 
monde, but from the taint of the demi-monde. He 
has presented her at first with great force and 
distinctness (to be sure, he cannot be too grateful 
to the actress who impersonates her), but then he 
has ceased, as it were, to sympathise with his own 
creation, and has compelled Miss Robertson, after 
the first act, to represent no Bohemian heroine at 
all, but a colourless reproduction of the everyday 
woman of fashion—not of real fashion, it is true, 
for that might have afforded him an individual 
study, however inconsistent with the study 
with which he began; but a woman of merely 
fashionable exterior, entirely uninteresting, splen- 
didly dressed, and (for dramatic purposes) pro- 
foundly worthless. 

But, for his first act, one is grateful to Mr. 
George Godfrey, whoever Mr. George Godfrey 
ma and whoever he is, he has noticed Mr. 
Robertson and studied Mr. Gilbert. Nay more, 
he has been charged with a travesty of Mr. Robert- 
son, and there is certainly much in the first act, in 
the Bloomsbury lodging, to remind one of Society 
and a little to remind one of Caste, but Mr. Robert- 
son is not quite the fountain-head that he is 
represented to be. Some people think that he in- 
vented Bohemia. But he did not invent Bohemia. 
For modern literary purposes, Henri Murger in- 
vented Bohemia. Still there are resemblances 
between Caste and Queen Mab which Mr. Godfrey 
would have done well to avoid. When the 
shoulder of mutton is brought home in a basket by 
the Bohemian heroine, and when that heroine talks 
knowingly about tripe (Dickens invented tripe; 
Toby Veck ate it in The Chimes) one thinks of 
that tea-party in Caste, at which Captain Hawtree 
was privileged to assist; and, what is worse, the 
resemblance instead of being natural and inevit- 
able, is unnatural and forced, for the dwellers in 
this Bloomsbury lodging are after all of a very 
different set from the dwellers in that Westminster 
bye-street. There is no miserable father whom 
one would like, like Portia ‘very vilely in the 
morning, when he is sober, and most vilely in the 
afternoon when he is drunk.’ It is Bohemia here, 
if you will, but it is not St. Giles’s or Somers 
Town, and in so far as the life here depicted re- 
sembles Caste, it does not resemble Bohemia. 

But the likeness to the work of Mr. Robertson 
is not, as I said, in this respect great. In the 
Bohemian journalist there is something to remind 
one of the club in Soctety, and of the elaborate 
process to which its members resorted to raise the 
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of five shillings in ready money; but the 
general tone of the work is more like Mr. Gilbert's 
—manly where his tone is manly, disagreeable 
where his tone is disagreeable—and were it not for 
the quite remarkable lack of any power of con- 
struction, which one can put down to no momen- 
lapse or droop, but only to inexperience which 
should oue day be overcome, the work might in- 
deed be Mr. Gilbert’s own. Certainly he would 
have nothing to be ashamed of in the writ- 
ing of the first act. They must talk very 
well in Bloomsbury, if this is a fair sample of 
their dialogue. The art of conversation must still 
survive in Bloomsbury—could one but get into 
those privileged Bohemian circles, and hear it 
where it is at its best. But apart from the good 
talk, in the first act there is a strong interest in 
the story; or, at the least, the beginning of a 
stronger interest than one can be expected to take 
in the story of common society—in the great 
uestion whether Angelina shall dance with the 
ry or whether Rosamond shall spend a fort- 
night at Brighton; themes, which in the hands of 
the accomplished novelist, are almost too ample 
for a three-volume tale. In this Bloomsbury 
Street and -lodging, there is the material for a 
stronger interest. Here they struggle for life 
itself, instead of for precedence. So here there is 
all the interest of struggle: the interest of the 
robability of failure. ides, it is pleasant to 
fe taken into a place where romance may still 
seem natural; where also, if they do live upon 
bread and cheese and stout, at all events they 
seem to relish it, 
The play becomes lamentably weak and im- 
robable when the little quarrel caused by a 
fracied imputation on the honour of the unknown 
heto who has saved Mab’s life by the sea, is 
made to serve as sufficient cause for the angry 
withdrawal of Gerald Carew from the presence 
of Mab: Gerald Carew being actually himself 
the unknown hero, and the author desiring to still 
conceal from Mab the knowle of this fact. 
Sane people, and especially good-hearted ones, do 
not quarrel desperately upon so slight a ground ; 
but unhappily the improbability, here at its 
height, has been manifested slightly before—for 
is it likely that when an old gentleman goes to 
call at an unknown lodging, and upon absolute 
strangers who live completely out of his own 
world, his son shall seek him there—shall enter 
gery neg ions 5 upon the — that a 
man is to be sought only in p where he is 
not likely to befound? Yet it is _ no stronger 
pretext than this, that Mab, in the Bloomsbury 
and Bohemian lodging, receives the visit of young 
Gerald Carew when she is busy with her cooking, 
and enlivening her operations in a parlour-turned- 
kitchen by a pas and snatches of old songs. 
These things are faults of management fatal to 
—s¥ success; but the rapid transformation of 
Mab herself from the simple-hearted yet shrewd 
girl of the first act to the elegant woman of the 
second, who retains, neither in manner nor thought, 
any trace of the Bohemia in which her heart was 
fixed erewhile, shows a want of truth to character ; 
a want of full and unfettered sympathy, fatal so long 
as it lasts, not, perhaps, like the or nee. 4 suc- 
cess, but to high literary and dramatic excellence. 
For all this, there are one or two excellent sketches 
of character, indicative of great — which one 
hopes may ily be fulfilled. Mab herself, as long 


' asshe stays in Bloomsbury, is very fresh and lively 


and entertaining. The journalist, one confesses, 
has been met with before, and so has the “ swell,” 
whose heart would not be so very bad, if only he 
Were not so much ashamed of it ; but the “swell” 
18 not quite so dull as we have sometimes found 
him, and the journalist talks his epigrams—in- 
stead of writing them, I suppose, as he still re- 
wires to reside in Bloomsbury lodgings, where 
the stairs are shaky and the service not altogether 
to be relied upon. The sketch of the Manchester 
Woman, who is rather vulgar and showy, but 
quite outspoken and sincere, isa true one. The 








fifth-rate actor—Mab’s sot-disant uncle—is effec- 
tive on the though not new. When one 
hears of his pride in ew when he 
bore a banner before Edmund in a way in 
which, it was universally admitted, no banner 
ever been borne before, one thinks of many similar 
reminiscences, and, last of all, of the of the 
heroine in Ought we to Visit Her? who played 
the trombone in the orchestra. But, though this 
comic actor is not wholly new, he forms one of 
a capital group—the group that gives the piece 
its character, and whatever vitality it may have: 
—I mean the Bloomsbury lodgers: Mab and her 
uncle, and his newspaper friend. 
There is one grave fault of taste, if not of feel- 

ing; and that is the kind of talk that passes, at a 

iven moment, between Gerald, the hero, and his 
father, Sir Grevile, when Sir Grevile says that a 
certain frailty rather becomes a man, as rouge 
does a woman: “ only, in my time, they laid it 
on thicker.” The saying is not in good taste, I 
opine. But let that pass—it is not natural ; and 
not to be natural is, for a dramatic writer, a graver 
thing than only not to be tasteful. So many 
faults !—others might yet be pointed out; and yet 
Queen Mab is a piece which will bore no one, for 
even the ill-constructed later acts are not tedious 
at all, and the first act puts one into so excellent 
a temper that Fate can hardly harm one till the 

lay is done. And as I began by assuring Mr. 
Godfrey that, being able to write so well, he has 
no business to refrain from writing still better, so 
let me end the comments on the piece itself b 
one other = of my sense of its real, thoug 
most unequal literary merit—of its pungency, its 
keenness, its bristling repartee. There is, of course, 
a little bitterness along with all the earnestness of 
the satire. If there were not, it would hardly be 
satire of our day. We live, of course, in a time 
when our dramatists, if they are clever men, can 


hardly pretend to believe in much besides the 


virtues of a few women. So just the correct 
kind of cynicism is here, visibly enough, but with 
it, too, a little earnestness—a little manly en- 
thusiasm. When Mab gets rather famous as a 
painter, some one says of her that she is very 
clever: “so clever that she would be a genius, if 
she only knew some newspaper people ; ” and later, 
when she is quite famous, some one says she will 
be one of the elect. “ You will write R.A. after 

our name, and from an artist you will subside 
into a maker of pictures.” 

The acting is excellent, when judged by present 
standards; nay, would not be oa tn An bad, 
if judged by the standard of greater days. Mr. 
Buckstone plays the fifth-rate actor with much 
rich unctuous humour—the unctuous humour that 
is amusing its second generation of admirers. It 
is long since he has had a part so good for him. 
Seemingly he enjoys it very much; at all events 
he is more at home in it than he was as the 
private detective in Charity, or as the great art 
patron in Pygmalion and Galatea, Mr. Kendal’s 
character of Gerald Carew, of the Life Guards, 
is not so fully developed by the author as was his 
character in Charity. Mr. Kendal acts it well, 
but there is not very much to be made of it. Mr. 
Howe looks and plays quite satisfactorily as the 
good-hearted journalist whom Mab, had she been 
true to Bohemia and to Life, ought surely to have 
married. Mrs. Chippendale is mistress of all her 
resources in the representation of the lady of 
— blood. . iss org vay | 2 coe 
mendably disagreeable as that ’s ter— 
an they selfish and thip-natured aa to 
whom it would be a revelation that a woman 
may have delicate feeling even if she doesn’t 
live in Mayfair. Mr. Buckstone, junior, 
and Mr. Everill fill two insignificant . The 
great part is Miss Robertson’s, and through the 
whole of the first act it is as good as any leading 
actress could desire. There are fine moments 
for her too in the second act, but little that is 
worth much in the third. Thus it is that Miss 
Robertson, beginning admirably, ends somewhat 





ineffectively. She is the romp of the Bloomsbury 
parlour—the good genius of its rough inmates—to 
the life. Here she acts with infinite zest, with 
great heartiness, and as great truth. Here every 
touch is the right touch ; not a note goes wrong. 
Further on in the play one is bound to report 
that she is not so satisfying. She lives in the 
merriment of the piece, and lives too in its anxiety ; 
often the worn strained face is assumed with a 
full dramatic sympathy, But her declamatory 
passages—the moments when she should be 
strongest—are rendered with an elocutiou not 
always perfectly natural: with something too 
much of deliberation for the accent of genuine 
passion, Also a mannerism may be noted, and 
noted here with all the better grace, because I 
suppose no one will assert that in these co’u.ans 
there has been lack of hearty appreciation of 
the actress now in question. On the stage she 
nearly always receives a greeting or a compliment, 
whether merely courtly or enthusiastic, in a way 
that is unchanged, her own and unique 
—that is, she manages to convey in the 
clearest (nay, also in the wittiest) of ways, 
by gesture, tone, and smile, that she holds the 
compliment or greeting to be entirely insincere. It 
is as if one said continually, “ you are exceedingly 
polite to pey me compliments with so much trouble 
—really I am almost indebted to you for getting 
up on my behalf so capital a make-believe!” This 
mannerism, though sometimes exactly what is. 
wanted, is quite as often out of place; and unless 
Wwe are wrong, so good an actress would do well to 
amend it. Queen Mab—to say a last word to the 
reader—is one of the cleverest and most imperfect 
things seen recently in London. It is wortha 
visit to the Haymarket, not to find out, in the 
second and third acts, how faulty is its story, but 
to hear, in the first, the wit of the dialogue, and to 
see the acting of Miss Robertson—here so uncon- 
ventional, so spirited, so seemingly spontaneous, 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





Tue Criterion Theatre opened its doors on Satur- 
day night. It is a daintily decorated little theatre, 
chiefly underground; but one may forget that one 
is ina cellar when the cellar is lined with satin 
and lace. The entertainments presented were of a 
kind with which the public is familiar: that is to 
say, there was the orthodox attraction of a couple 
of pieces by men of known names, and the pre- 
sence on the stage of several actors and actresses 
who have elsewhere acquired some celebrity.” At 
any other place than a theatre, and with any other 

ublic than the theatrical public of London, a little 

reshness of idea would have been acceptable ; but 
the _— is nothing if not conservative, and no 
doubt Mr, Byron did wisely to give us some such 
a comedy as he has given us before ; and Mr. Gil- 
bert still more wisely to develope for the third or 
fourth time his once original idea of a world in 
which everything is upside down. From a busi- 
ness point of view, nothing could be better than 
the arrangements at the Criterion. Conservative 
principles are as sound upon the stage as anywhere 
else ; and innovators, as all the world knows, make 
other people’s fortunes—not their own. For the 
rest, neither piece presented at the Oriterion 
Theatre is without the power of raising a laugh. 
Even Topseyturveydom would not be Mr. Gilbert's 
if we couldn’t laugh at it. Mr, Byron’s American 
Lady is a succession of effective scenes, written . 
with the smartness which characterises the dia- 
logue of this author. No one blames Mr, Byron 
for being too dull: on the contrary, it is only too 
easy to him to be merry. The conduct of his fable 
must itself be arrested, that this or that type of 
modern mankind may discharge a comic ‘remark, 
to which another type of modern mankind, who 
happens to be equally gifted, will reply with 
anothercomic remark, which in its due turn provokes 
a rejoinder. In Mrs. John Wood, who plays the 
chief part in An American Lady, Mr. Byron has 
secured an actress who is fitted to do justice to his 
work, and who is greatly approved of by the 
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ublic. Mr. Byron himself appears upon the stage, 
a assumes with his woudl pete the languid 
composure of which he is a master. A good deal of 
applause is deservedly bestowed on the efforts of 
ee J. Clarke and Mr. David Fisher. Miss Fann 
Hughes, Miss Jane Rignold, and (in the afterpiece 
Miss Fanny Holland, from the Gallery of Illustra- 
tion, also render their best services in aid of the 
entertainment of the evening. Scenery, stage- 
fittings, and properties leave nothing to be desired. 


Tus evening, at the Queen's Theatre, a pupil of 
Mr. Ryder’s makes her first appearance on any 
stage. The play is Sheridan Knowles’s Hunchback, 
and the character is Julia. The lady’s name is 
Miss Leighton. 


Petticoat Government—a somewhat famous farce 
by Dance—has been revived at the Vaudeville 
with a much stronger cast than is usual with 
farces; for Mr. Farrer, Mr. Horace Wigan, and 
Miss Larkin take part in the performance. Thus, 
with London Assurance and the burlesque of Ruy 
Blas, a very ample entertainment is provided for 
those who would be merry at a theatre. 


Mary Queen of Scots will be withdrawn to- 
night. 

Mr. TooteE will play, we believe, in several of 
his favourite parts during his approaching e 
ment at the Globe Theatre. He will act in 
America in August. 


A CORRESPONDENCE has been published between 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Department and the mana- 
gers of the French plays in London. The object 
of Messrs. Valnay and Pitron has been to induce 
the present Lord Chamberlain—Lord Hertford— 
to reconsider his predecessor's decision with respect 
to the refusal to allow certain works of high 
literary and artistic merit to be performed in 
London. In view of the engagement of Monsieur 
Got, Madame Favart and Mademoiselle Blanche 
Pierson, the Lord Chamberlain is specially re- 
quested to license Le Demi-Monde, by Dumas the 
younger; Seraphine, which had almost the last 
success obtained by Sardou at the Gymnase ;. Julie, 
by Octave Feuillet, played at the Francais; and 
last, Ze Supplice d'une Femme, which M. Emile 
de Girardin claims as his own, but in which he 
was assisted by the author of Le Demi-Monde. 
The Lord Chamberlain declines to license any one 
of these pieces. It remains to be seen how far 
his refusal affects the engagement of the celebrated 
artists we have named. Got and Favart have been 
seen here before, and one supposes that the pieces 
then acted by them are still open to performance ; 
but Blanche Pierson comes for the first time to 
England, and one asks, with some curiosity, in 
what pieces this most excellent artist is to be per- 
mitted to appear. Though known to the most 
cultivated public of Paris for now many years, 
her last success has been her greatest. Perhaps 
Messieurs Valnay and Pitron will ask the Lord 
Chamberlain to license Monsieur Alphonse; so 
that Londoners may see Mdlle. Pierson at her 
best. 

Octave Fevttter’s new drama Le Sphinx was 
played for the first time last Monday night, at 
the Théitre Frangais, by Delaunay and Maubert, 
Mademoiselle Croizette, Mademoiselle Sarah Bern- 
hardt, and others. We shall in due time be able 
to give a full account of it. 








MUSIC. 
NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Singing Class Book, by Orlando J. ee RE 
(London and Glasgow: W. Collins, Sons & Oo.), 
is intended for the use of teachers and scholars in 
elementary schools, Beginning with the Nee rudi- 
ments of musical notation, it carries on the learner 
till he has arrived at sufficient proficiency to be 
able to take his part at sight in a moderately easy 
round or glee. The system on which the work is 
based is that of key-relationship, and it is in this 
respect similar to the Tonic Sol-fa system; but 





the ordi musical notation is used from the 
first ; and this will probably commend the book to 
many teachers who, while cordially accepting the 
— of singing by key-relationship rather than 

y absolute pitch, object to the new notation as 
unnece: . The explanations and instructions, 
while concise, are extremely clear ; the chapters on 
the formation of scales and on modulation (the 

oint at which the pupil’s real difficulties begin) 
orm especially good. In addition to the mere 
exercises, the work contains nearly sixty rounds, 
glees, &c., and being published at a low price, and 
in aconvenient shape, is likely to meet with a 
large circulation. 


The Union School Song Garland, edited by 
William M‘Gavin (Glasgow: Wm. Hamilton), is 
another work intended for the use of children. 
It is printed in Hamilton’s patent “Union” musical 
notation, the peculiarity of which is that it shows 
at a glance, not only the absolute pitch of each 
note, but also its position in the key. The book 
contains some 300 songs for children, simply and 
easily arranged for two trebles and a bass. Tn its 

s are to be found, not only a large number of 
old established favourites, but many less known 
pieces, including several written expressly for the 
work. Great care has been exercised in the selec- 
tion and adaptation of the words, and many an 
old friend with a new face meets us as we look 
through the book. For instance, the words of 
“ Here’s a health to all good lasses,” can hardly 
be recommended: as suitable for the little ones ; 
so the very pretty old tune is set to the unexcep- 
tionable text, “ Where the beauteous flowers are 
growing,” &c. The book isa perfect thesaurus of 
melodies for young people, though, from its very 
nature, it has no great merits in a merely musical 
point of view. It is, however, admirably suited 


for its purpose, a commendation which cannot 
always bestowed on works of much more 
pretension. 


An Account of the Remarkable Musical Talents 
of Several Members of the Wesley Family, by W. 
Winters (London: F. Davis), is not a work 
which calls for any detailed notice. It consists 
of a reprint of a manuscript written by Samuel 
Wesley, the well-known composer, not long pre- 
vious to his death, which is at present in the 
library of the British Museum. To this is pre- 
fixed what Mr. Winter terms a “ Memorial 
Introduction,” composed mainly of biogra- 

hical sketches of various members of the 
amily of the Wesleys, and with especial reference 
to their musical abilities. Samuel Wesley’s was 
one of the rare instances in which infant prodigies 
do not in later years disappoint the promise of 
their youth. The little work under notice is full 
of interesting details, and those who are curious 
in biographical matters will find it worthy of 
their attention. 


Geschichte des Concertwesens in Wien, von 
Eduard Hanslick (Wien: Wilhelm Braumiiller), 
though not absolutely a new work, is almost 
unknown in this country, and from its great 
usefulness to the musical historian, deserves a short 
notice. It is one of those laborious works of 
reference which no one but a German would have 
the patience to undertake, and the compilation of 
which must have involved years of labour. It 

ives a complete record of all the concert doings in 
ienna during the past century, and from its very 
superabundance of detail renders a detailed 
analysis or review impossible. Here may be 
found the dates of the first appearances at Vienna 
of all the great performers, and of the first 
productions of important works. It is of course 
impossible for us to verify all Dr. Hanslick’s 
dates, but the reputation which he enjoys in 
Germany is such that he may be taken as a safe 
guide. The work is divided into four books, 
entitled respectively, ‘The Patriarchal Time,” 
(1750-1800—Haydn-Mozart Epoch) “The Asso- 
ciation of Dilettanti” (1800-1830, Beethoven- 
Schubert Epoch), “The Virtuoso Time” (1830- 








1848, Liszt-Thalberg Epoch) and “The Artiste’ 
abs AE ra 


Association” (1848-1 usical Renaissan 
my A serviceable index is given at the end 
of the book of the names of all the performers 
mentioned in its ; but its value as a work of 
reference would have been much increased had a 
similar index of the compositions been included. 
As it is, in order to find the date of the first 
production of a new work, it is necessary to know 
the approximate date, and then to hunt through 
the portion of the book which treats of the period 
referred to, in order to obtain the required 
information. In spite of this drawback, however, 
the work will be found most valuable to all 
students of musical history. 

EpENEZER PRovt. 





MACFARREN’S “st, JOHN THE BAPTIST.” 


Tue first performance in London of Mr. Mac- 
farren’s new oratorio, which was given yesterday 
week by the Sacred Harmonic Society, attracted 
a very large audience, among whom were to be 
seen many of our most distinguished musicians. 
It will be remembered that the work was written 
for last year’s musical festival at Bristol; and it 
was first performed in that city, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Charles Hallé, on October 23. The 
overture had been heard in London at the con- 
certs of the British Orchestral Society, as well as 
at the Crystal Palace; but, unless we are mis- 
taken, none of the vocal music had previously 
found its way into our concert programmes. — 

The oratorio is divided into two parts. The 
first, entitled “The Desert,” treats of John’s 
reaching in the wilderness, and of the baptism of 
esus. The second, and longer , is inscribed 
“ Machaerus,” and deals with John’s rebuke of 
Herod, the feast at which the daughter of Hero- 
dias danced before Herod and his nobles, and the 
imprisonment and subsequent execution of the 
Baptist. The libretto, which has been compiled by 
Dr. E. G. Monk, is excellent. 

_ The music itself bears evidences, as a whole, of 
highly cultivated talent, rather than of sponta- 
neous genius. The hand of the thoroughly accom- 
plished musician is to be seen on every page, but, 
united with extreme technical cleverness, there is 
in parts a certain amount of dryness, as if the 
ideas had rather been sought for than had come 
of themselves, The choral portions of the work 
are far superior to the solos. Especially admir- 
able in every point of view are the three choruses 
of the nobles (for male ay ig the second part, 
“O King, live for ever,” “Lo, the daughter of 
Herodias cometh in,” and “Lo, the wrath of the 
King.” In these pieces we find Mr. Macfarren at 
his best. There is not only a wild barbaric splen- 
dour about them, but also a melodic and rhythmic 
charm which we confess we could not find in 
some of the other numbers of the work. With 
a daring, the justification of which is to be found 
in its complete success, the composer has ven- 
tured to introduce into sacred music such primd 
facie secular instruments as the triangle and 
tambourine. That this should have been done 
without producing the slightest feeling of incon- 
gruity, speaks no little for the skill and tact of the 
writer. Exceedingly fine, too, in a more eccle- 
siastical style, is the concluding chorus of the first 
part, “My soul, praise the Lord,” in which the 
old tune, known as “ Hanover,” is treated 
fugally with the greatest ingenuity—an especially 
noticeable point being the introduction of the 
theme as a canto fermo for the brass instruments, 
in augmentation, against the moving counterpoint 
of the voices. The final chorus of the oratorio, 
on the other hand, is comparatively weak; the 
fugal subject, though cleverly treated, is too 
“straggling.” The close, however, is redeemed 
by a fine and effective pedal point. One more 
chorus should be mentioned—that for female 
voices in the first part, “‘ This is my beloved Son.” 
Here Mr. Macfarren is undoubtedly ploughing 
with Wagner's heifer. The score is like a page 
out of “ Lohengrin ;” indeed, the very same de- 
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yice of divided violins con sordent and a harp ac- 
companiment may be a 
of the published full score of t opera. The 
se nichorus pleased so much as to obtain an encore, 
chorus concluding the first part, of 
which we have already spoken. 

Of the solo music not much need ae > is 
always ingenious, and appropriate to the text ; but 
Reais little which sellabes an impression beyond 
that of cleverness. e of the best numbers is the 
unaccompanied quartett, “ Blessed are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake,” which was 
ovick the perf t bl 

ith respect to the performance it is impossible 
to speak too highly. The music is in places very 
difficult; and the amount of labour which Sir 
Michael Costa must have expended on its prepara- 
tion can hardly be imagined. Both chorus and 
band were admirable. e solo parts received full 
justice at the hands of Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, Miss A. Sterling, and Messrs. Lloyd and 
Santley ; indeed the entire concert reflected the 
highest credit on all who took part in it. Mr. 
Macfarren, who was seated in one of the side gal- 
leries, was called forward and “ovated” (as our 
American friends say) at the end of the first part, 
and again at the conclusion of the work. 

The oratorio as a whole is one which is worthy 
of its composer’s reputation, and which will pro- 
bably maintain its position in the répertoire of our 
choral societies. We must not omit, for the sake 
of those who wish to make its acquaintance, to say 
that it is published, in a cheap and very elegant 
edition, by the firm of Stanley Lucas, Weber 
and Co. 


Last Saturday’s Crystal Palace Concert was 
open to the reproach—not an uncommon one, un- 
fortunately, at these otherwise excellent entertain- 
ments—of being far too long. The natural result 
was that a very large number of the visitors left 
before its close, and moreover that the concluding 

iece—Brahms’s “ Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn "—was played to an audience whose 
attention had already been severely taxed, and who 
certainly were not in a fit condition of mind for 
the due appreciation of this very elaborate work. 
Of the composition itself we spoke on its first per- 
formance a few weeks ago, and need only add now 
that, like all really good music, it improves on ac- 
quaintance. The other orchestral pieces at this con- 
cert were Beethoven’sSymphony in Bflat, No.4,and 
Sullivan’s sparkling and brilliant overture to The 
Sapphire Necklace. Herr Joachim played Mendels- 
sohn’s violin concerto and two movements from a 
sonata of Bach’s in his own inimitable style, and 
vocal music was contributed by Madame Sinico 
and Mr, Vernon Rigby. We have deferred till 
last the mention of the specialty of this concert 
—the first performance in England of Brahms’s 
“Song of Destiny ” (Schicksalslied). This work is 
unquestionably one of the noblest inspirations of 
true genius which have been produced for many 
years. Its importance is such as to deserve a 
somewhat detailed notice. This, howeyer, we 
must reserve for our review columns, and confine 
ourselves now to saying that it depicts with 
wonderful beauty of expression the contrast be- 
tween the calm repose of the blessed, and the 
changeful lot of suffering humanity. In Brahms's 
music melody, harmony, and orchestration are 
alike enchanting. The work, which is written 
for full chorus and orchestra, was excellently 
performed. The Crystal Palace Choir has of late 


. Temarkably improved ; and the manner in which 


the very difficult intervals and modulations, so 
frequently occurring in the work, were attacked 
was most. commendable, and gave evidence of 
much careful training on the of Mr. Manns. 
The only weak point was (if the paradox may be 
allowed) too much nape the piano passages 
being in places hardly subdued enough. It is to 
be hoped that a second hearing of this exquisite 
piere will soon be afforded. 

The e of last Monday’s Popular 
Concert, though containing no novelties, was pro- 





bably on that very account the more acceptable 
to a large number of the audience. There are 
many who prefer a piece with which they are 
familiar to any new work, whatever its merits. 
It is unnecessary to enter into any details re- 
specting music so well known as that performed 
at this concert. Herr Joachim, with Messrs. Ries, 
Straus and Piatti, gave Mendelssohn’s brilliant 
Quartett, in E flat ( 
has been justly ed “the Joachim of the 
violoncello”) delighted his hearers by his per- 
formance of Boccherini’s Sonata in A, with piano 
accompaniment. Nothing can be conceived more 
perfect, whether as regards tone or | wore than 
this t artist’s playing. Mr. Charles Hallé 

ve thoven’s familiar Sonata in D (Op. 10, 
Yo. 3), to which he seems especially partial, and 
joined Herr Joachim in the even more familiar 
“ Kreutzer Sonata.” Madame Edna Hall was the 
vocalist, and Mr. Zerbini the conductor. 

Next Monday, the Director’s benefit, and last 
concert of the present season, takes place, when an 
even more rich and varied musical treat than 


usual will be provided. EBENEZER PRovt, 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


THE announcement of a performance (“ by desire”) 
of Mr. A. Sullivan’s oratorio, The Light of the 
World, at which their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh intimated their 
intention of being present, attracted an enormous 
audience to the Royal Albert Hall on the evening 
of the 19th inst. Considering the small interest 
generally evinced by the metropolitan public at 
the production of a new oratorio, or, indeed, of 
any new musical work, and computing it as a 
fact that for each individual who goes to hear a 
new composition, a hundred will go to listen to 
such well-worn works as Messiah or Elijah, it may 
be taken for granted, without prejudice to Mr. 
Sullivan, that the t majority of the vast 
audience, which has been variously stated as num- 
bering seven and nine thousand, came together 
rather with the hope of getting a sight of the 
royal bridal pair than for the sake of listening to 
Mr. Sullivan’s oratorio. The brilliancy of the 
spectacle of this well-filled vast arena, and the 
brightness and variety of colour of evening toilets, 
made all the brighter by gas illumination, was even 
more imposing than the inauguration ceremony, 
which her Majesty the Queen attended on a cold 
spring morning in 1871, when cloaks and over- 
coats were gladly requisitioned, even at the cost 
of concealing from view the small amount of colour 
we are habituated to, and which is so necessary to 
relieve the dull monotony of our dreary and 
generally leaden-hued climate. The audience were 
well seated before the arrival of the royal party, 
which included the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, Prince 
Arthur, the Princess Louise, the Duke of Teck, 
and the Princess Mary. Immediately on their 
appearance in the royal box, the National Anthem 
was sung, followed by the Russian Hymn, arranged 
for this occasion by Mr. J. Barnby. To this suc- 
ceeded prolonged cheering, which was acknow- 
ledged / repeated bows from the royal party. 
The incongruity of combining a regal show wit. 
the first performance in London of a work of 
such solemn purport as The Light of the World 
must be apparent to all; and, unaccustomed 
as unhappily we have been to such shows 
in this country, the excitement consequent 
thereon and the | gran of the scene could 
not but have its effect even upon those who had 
come together simply and solely to hear and pass 
judgment upon the new work. Some allowance 
may, therefore, be claimed for those who, hearing 
it for the first time under such unusual circum- 
stances, are called upon to express their unbiassed 
opinion of its merits. 

The Light of the World was written on com- 
mission for the late Birmingham Festival. Musi- 
cal works produced under such conditions, and 


written against time, have seldom proved success- 


. 44). Signor Piatti (who ‘ 





ful. Wondrous stories have certainly been told of 
Handel a Oy an entire oratorio in a few 
weeks’ time, but it is impossible to say how far he 
had matured his ideas before setting pen to paper. 
The amount of manual labour required for the 
production of such a work nowadays is very 
much , than it was in his day, owing to the 
t development of orchestration since his time. 
ough ample time, we believe, was allowed Mr. 
Sullivan for the completion of his work, we can 
readily believe that he felt himself pressed for time 
towards the last, as any one must be who under- 
takes to supply a work of such dimensions by a 
certain date, however remote. We therefore 
willingly make all allowance for any shortcomings 
on this score. It is easy to imagine him, some 
months before the festival, ranning about, amidst 
the harassment of other engagements, from this 
friend to that, to seek for counsel as to the choice of 
a subject for his work, and after having at length 
found a friend, perhaps as much hasennod as himself 
by the cares and troubles of this world, willing ta 
supply him with a libretto, being obliged to await 
his friend’s leisure. 

Oratorios may be divided into two classes: 
those which belong exclusively to the Church, 
such as Bach's Passion Music—the perfection of 
ecclesiastical oratorio ; and those which, follow- 
ing the form mon over from Italy by Handel, 
employ biblical subjects either for purely artistic 
Pp 8, or partly with a view to religious edifi- 
cation. The Light of the World clearly comes 
within the latter category. It has been the ten- 
dency of modern times to treat oratorio more as a 
musical drama than in the old ecclesiastical form. 
Indeed, so strong has been the feeling in favour of 
dramatising, as evinced by Mendelssohn, espe- 
cially in his Elijah—at once the most dramatic 
and the most popular of oratorios that one 
has come to fs for something like a plot of 
sustained dramatic interest as a matter of course. 
This we do not find in The Light of the World, 
which may be accurately characterised as consist- 
ing of a succession of scenes from, or bearing 
upon, the life of Christ upon earth, the logical 

uence of which, and their bearing upon each 
other, is not always at first sight apparent. The 
intention of the work, as the librettist has stated, 
is to set forth the human aspect of the life of our 
Lord upon earth, exemplifying it by some of the 
actual incidents in his career which bear specially 
upon his attributes of Preacher, Healer, and Pro- 
phet. Dealing respectively, in the First Part, with 
the “Nativity,” ‘“ Preaching,” “Healing,” and 
“ Prophesying” of our Lord, ending with the 
triumphant entry into Jerusalem; and, in the 
Second Part, with the utterances which, con- 
taining the avowal of Himself as the Son of Man, 
excited to the utmost the wrath of his enemies, 
and led the rulers to conspire for his betrayal and 
death ; the solemn seal by the chorus of his 
sufferings, and the belief in his final reward; the 
grief of Mary Magdalene at the sepulchre ; and 
the consolation and triumph of the disciples at 
the resurrection of their Lord and Master—these 
“scenes” are laid respectively at Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, Bethany, on the way to and at Jeru- 
salem. 

It is probable that it is this dramatising 
tendency, to which we have alluded, which has 
led to the licentious treatment of Sacred Writ, 
which of late years the concoctors of oratorio 
“books” have so freely indulged in, and which 
seems to be on the increase, One would have 
thought that it would have had a directly con- 
trary influence, and would have brought into ex- 
istence dramatic poems on sacred subjects, whether 
biblical or not, of real poetical merit and adapted 
for musical treatment. But it seems as difficult to 
find a real poet for an oratorio as for an opera 
“book,” and composers have been thrown on their 
own resources or on the kindness of friends for the 
provision of a text. The process in vogue seems 
simple enough, and may be undertaken by any one 
in the possession of a reference Bible and a con- 
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cordance. Having made choice of a subject, the 
dramatis personae come of themselves, and there 
being (as it would seem) no irreverence or incon- 
gruity in putting words into the mouth of one 
person which are recorded to have been spoken by 
another, the dialogue is easily filled in. Amnachro- 
nisms have been admitted, and events suggested by 
the context, but which are not actually recorded, 
have been freely turned to account. Such a 
process of manufacturing oratorio “books” is 
very like the game of making up a story which 
must consist entirely of quotations. We tremble 
to think of the possible result of such a process 
carried to its extreme point. "We may live to see 
an oratorio put forth consisting entirely of “ words 
compiled from the Holy Scriptures,” but the main 
subject of which, together with the personages 
represented, need have no place in biblical history. 
On account of the example set, it is to be regretted 
that the librettist of The Light of the World has 
largely followed the method of procedure we have 
drawn attention to as reprehensible, though of 
course he has not done so to the extent we have 
pointed out as possible. The skill and ingenuity 
displayed in his share of the work is, however, 
undeniable. That Mr. Sullivan should have 
failed in doing justice to the theme proposed 
to him is not to be wondered at, when we take 
into consideration its sublimity. So tremendous 
a subject could only be treated successfully by a 
genius of the highest kind, and by one endowed 
with the strongest religious feelings, We know 
nothing of Mr. Sullivan’s endowments in this 
latter direction ; but, judging from his former 
essays in sacred music, as instanced in his Prodigal 
Son and Festival Je Deum, which were claimed 
as successes on their production, but seem now to 
be well-nigh forgotten, we should by no means 
have selected him as the man best fitted to carry 
out so serious an undertaking. With the serious- 
ness of the task in hand he seems to have been 
duly impressed, but the general result of his 
music is one of heaviness and dulness, often sug- 
gestive of a Gregorian chant sung slow. The 
highest credit, however, is due to him for his 
skilful instrumentation —his strongest point—but 
in the work before us this is throughout of a 
more sombre character than usual with him, as 
doubtless the nature of the subject suggested. 
Though as a whole the Light of the World 
is unsatisfactory, it is not without its 
merits. Among the most noteworthy of the 
forty-two “numbers” of which it consists may 
be enumerated, in order: the solo and chorus, 
“In Rama there was a voice;” the chorus, “I 
will pour my spirit ;” the quintett, “Doubtless 
thou art our Father;” the chorus, “The grave 
cannot praise thee;” the chorus, “ Hosanna to 
the Son of David;” the unaccompanied quartett, 
“Yea, though I walk through the we tf and 
the final chorus, “Him hath God exalted.” The 
_solos are its least satisfactory part. On its pro- 
duction at Birmingham, Mr. Sullivan was strongly 
advised to curtail his work, and* this he has 
done; but no amount of pruning could detract 
from its general heaviness or add strength to its 
weakness. The performance at the Royal 
Albert Hall, under his own direction, was, on 
the part of the band, and of the four prin- 
cipal vocalists—Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mohen Patey, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Mr. 
Santley—an eminently satisfactory one; but one 
could not but wish that more time had been 
bestowed upon rehearsing the choruses, Miss 
Spiller and Mr. Maybrick assisted in the subordi- 
nate parts, and Dr. Stainer rendered efficient ser- 
vice at the o That Mr. Sullivan—who pos- 
sesses undoubted aay ooh as a a. overrated 
though it may have been—after frittering away 
jee 4 vue time on the production of ‘ballads 
for the music-shops, has again turned his attention 
to the composition of a work of serious import, is 
a matter for true congratulation, even though his 
efforts have not been crowned with perfect suc- 
cess. But by those who have followed him from 





the outset of his career it is to be regretted that 
his music to The Tempest—his Opus 1—un- 
doubtedly still remains his best work. 

CO. A. Barry. 


CopENHAGEN celebrated the centenary of the 
birth of Weyse, the founder of the Danish 
school of music, on March 5, The composer’s 
comic opera of The Sleeping Potion was per- 
formed at the Royal Theatre, and nothing is to be 
heard at the concert-rooms but songs, -fantasias, 
and sonatas by this old fashioned but still popular 
musician. 

ScarceLy had Copenhagen ceased to celebrate 
the memory of its‘old musician, than one of the 
most popular of its living composers was taken 
from it. H.C. Lumbye, whose dance-music is 
known to every band in Europe, and who was 
idolised in Denmark, died on the 20th of March. 
He was born in 1810, and began the study of 
music in 1822, at Odense, where his father’s regi- 
ment was stationed. When he was fourteen years 
of age he entered the army himself as trumpeter, 
and composed all his earlier works in the open air, 
marching up and down in front of Amalienborg 
Palace. In 1843 he was made musical director of 
Tivoli, the Crystal Palace of the Danes, the band 
of which, under his care, became one of the very 
best in Europe. He was no scientific composer, 
but his polkas and galops were inimitable for 
freshness and verve. He has suffered for two years 
from mortal disease. 

THE coming week being Passion Week, the 
Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, under the 
direction of Mr. Joseph Barnby, will give per- 
formances of sacred music on each evening. On 
Monday and Saturday the Messiah will be per- 
formed; on Tuesday the Hymn of Praise and 
Stabat Mater; while Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday are to be occupied with Bach’s Passion 
Music—a work for the repeated hearing of which 


ausicians are greatly indebted to Mr. Barnby. 


On Wednesday, the 18th inst., a concert was 
given at the Guildhall, Cambridge, in aid of the 
funds for a statue to Bach, to be erected at 
Eisenach. Herr Joachim was the great attraction, 
and was supported by local pianists and vocalists 
—all services being rendered gratuitously. The 
first part of the concert, which was in every 
respect thoroughly successful, consisted entirely 
of works by Bach. 


Bacn’s Passion according to John was per- 
formed on the 19th inst., at Great St. Mary’s 
Church, Cambridge, under the direction of Dr. 
J. M. Garrett, with organ and small orchestra, to 
a very crowded congregation. 


H.R.H. tar Prince or Watts has graciously 
— to preside at the annual dinner of the 
yal Society of Musicians, on the 27th of April. 


Kine Lupwie of Bavaria has opened a pro- 
visional credit of 100,000 gulden towards the com- 
pletion of Wagner’s theatrical enterprise at Bay- 
reuth. According to the latest accounts from 
Germany, Wagner expects to open the theatre on 
May 1, 1875. 

Weser’s Freischiitz has been recently produced 
for the first time, and with complete success, at 
the Italian Opera at Madrid. 

Ir is reported in German papers that Rubin- 
stein intends to give up playing and devote 
himself entirely to composition. 

Epvarp Grieg, the young Norwegian com- 
oser, is at — at work upon an opera, the 
ibretto of which is from the pen of Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson. 

Tueopore Tuomas has been giving four con- 
certs at Chicago, in connexion with the Apollo 
Club in that city. On the last evening, Schumann’s 
Paradise and the Peri was performed with com- 
plete success. 


Art the sixth symphony-concert of the Peabody 
Institute at Baltimore, a remarkable programme, 





consisting exclusively of Scandinavian music, was 
rovided. The com: s represented were (ade, 
uhlau, J. P. E. Hartmann, Grieg, and A. Séder- 








POSTSCRIPT. 


_ Mr. Szrmovr Hapen has a very large etchi 
in progress. It isa rendering of Turner’s Calms 
Pier, in the National Gallery, and bids fair to be 
equal in power and interest to anything the artist 
has produced. 

WE hear that Professor Corssen, who is - 
ing through the press his great work on the 
Etruscan Inscriptions, expresses himself as no 
more disturbed by Mr. Isaac Taylor's book, Etrus- 
can Researches, than by the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres’ work, Etruscan Inscriptions, published 
last year. 

Mr. H. Nerriesuir is bri ing out a second 
edition of the third volume of Co nington’s Virgil, 
as also a second edition of Conington’s Persius. 


A COLLECTION of engravings was exhibited on 
Thursday, at the Society of Antiquaries, by Edwin 
Freshfield, Esq., representing the city of London 
at various dates, especially the parishes of St. 
Margaret Lothbury, S:. Christopher, and St. Bar- 
tholomew the Little, by the Exchange. Of these 
the most remarkable were a view of London in 
1560 ; an engraving with representations of London 
before and after the great fire; a plate containing 
all the city gates, and a curious Dutch engraving 
of the execution of Charles I., with portraits of 
the King, Cromwell, and Fairfax in medallions at 
the top of the plate, and scenes connected with 
the trial in compartments surrounding the princi- 
pal picture. 

THE sons of the late Mr. H. W. Wilberforce 
are bringing through the press a volume of the 
articles contributed by their father to the Dublin 
Review. Father Newman has written a biogra- 
phical introduction to the volume, which will be 
published by Messrs. H. S. King & Co. 


WE regret to learn that it is proposed to con- 
struct a railway from Naples to the crater of 
Mount Vesuvius, The journey will be made in 
an hour and a quarter, and the line is-to cost 
three or four million francs. Signor Gallanti is 
enabled, by his study of the subject, to guarantee 
the safety of passengers in the event of an erup- 
tion. 
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LITERATURE. 


An Account of the Township of Ifiey, in the 
Deanery of Cuddesdon, Oxfordshire, from 
the earliest Notice. By the Rev. Edward 
Marshall, M.A. Second Issue, with Addi- 
tions. Pp. viii. and 176. (Oxford and 
London: James Parker & Co, 1874.) 


Tus volume is a re-issue of one originally 
published in 1870, by the author of the 
History of Woodstock, which was recently 
noticed in these columns. To the original 
text there is now added a short appendix of 
notes, containing whatsoever additional in- 
formation the writer (whose family has long 
been connected with the place) has gathered 
in the interval. 

The name of Iffley (a pretty village on 
the banks of the Isis, two miles from Ox- 
ford), is familiar to every student of English 
architecture in connection with its interest- 
ing church, which affords one of the best 
specimens of rich Norman work, and which, 
until recently, used to be popularly described 
asa specimen of Saxon architecture. But 
those to whom, whether from ecclesiastical 
or aquatic associations, its present name is 
like a household word, would hardly recog- 
nise it under some of the eighty-four varia- 
tions which are carefully tabulated by Mr. 
Marshall. True it is that some of these 
forms, especially several which are derived 
from publications of the old Record Com- 
mission, appear to arise from misreadings of 
early documents (e.g. the wonderful forms 
of Feteleg and Mitteleg), but Ivittelai in the 
twelfth century, Istreley in the thirteenth, 
Gyffthebure in the fourteenth, Zefteley in the 
fifteenth, and even Yeofley in the nineteenth, 
would puzzle many a one moderately ac- 
quainted with local transformations. And 
the varieties of interpretation are in propor- 
tion to the varieties: of spelling. Doctors 
differ as to whether it means “‘the field of 
gifts,” or “ the island in the flood,” or “the 
land of Ive,” or “the meadow on the edge 
of a wood or stream,” or “water island,” 
or whether it was named after a town called 
Gefle or Yefley, in the Gulf of Bothnia, by 
some Norsemen, who crossing from the 
Danelaga into the border of Mercia, not 
merely made a settlement here, but even 
contrived in this way to “call the lands 
after their own names;”’ so that a remark 
made by Dr. Guest upon the subject, and 
twice cited by Mr. Marshall, may well be 
hung up in warning to wanderers in the 
delectable, but dangerous, fields of deriva- 
tions: “In a case of so much difficulty, it 
is the more prudent, as it is certainly 
the more honest course, to confess one’s 
ignorance.” In Plot’s Map of Oxfordshire, 
engraved in 1677, the neighbouring village 
of Ferry Hincksey, on the Berkshire side of 
the river, is called Ivy Hincksey, and it has 
been suggested that Ivy may in this case 
represent the Anglo-Saxon “ yéu,” and be 





identical with Water Hincksey, and that { 
a clue to the origin of the name Iffle 
may be traced herein. In connection wit 
this suggestion Mr. Marshall remarks that 
the name given by Plot has not been 
found elsewhere, and that a gentleman 
(Mr. W. H. Turner), “ who has catalogued 
many .hundreds of charters relating to the 
neighbourhood in the Bodleian Library, has 
not met with the term Ivy applied to Hinck- 
sey.” Mr. Turner has, however, recently 
met with a passage in Hearne’s MS. Diary, 
in which the name is not merely recognised, 
but explained in its most obvious form. For 
the Oxford antiquary says (under date of 
February 17, 1711-12), “ This Ferry Hinksey 
is often called Ivy Hinksey. But there is 
now no ivy about the steeple and church, as 
there was formerly. In the late Rebellion 
all the ivy was cut off from the tower, the 
consequence of which was so bad that a 
little after the tower fell down and beat 
down part of the church.” 

Among the families whose history finds 
illustration in this volume are those of De 
8. Remigio (by a member of which, Juliana, 
daughter of Robert, the church was given to 
Kenilworth Priory in the twelfth ceutury), 
Fitzneel, Nowers, Pitts, and Holliday in 
connexion with Barten Holliday, the well- 
known archdeacon of Oxford, who held the 
rectorial estate as part of the corps of his 
dignity, to which it was until recently 
annexed. Of the family of Pitts one mem- 
ber, Arthur Pitts, a commentator on the 
Gospels and Acts, forfeited the property 
which he held in Iffley by becoming a 
Roman Catholic recusant and refugee in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. Mr. Marshall 
does not mention that he was instrumental 
in*procuring the publication of the laborious 
and useful book of Dr. John Pits (to whom 
he was very nearly related), De Illustribus 
Angliae Scriptoribus, a work written in oppo- 
sition to the similar biographical dictionary 
of Bale, whose name enables the rival 
author to perpetrate the pun of describing 
him as a kind of Protestant Baal. In men- 
tioning the separation of some portion of 
the parish in 1835 by the constitution of a 
new parish in the hamlet (in our day eccle- 
siastically famous) of Littlemore, Mr. Mar- 
shall preserves the memory of a tract by 
John Henry Newman, which is not recorded 
by the latter in the list of his writings given 
in his Apologia, notwithstanding that its 
connexion with his own favourite abode 
invests it with a double interest. It was An 
Address to my Parishioners on occasion o 
laying the First Stone of the Church of Little- 
more. : 

We need scarcely say that the volume is 
distinguished throughout by the same care- 
ful research and complete illustration of its 
subject which mark Mr. Marshall’s Wood- 
stock and his other contributions to the topo- 
graphical history of Oxfordshire. 

W. D. Macnay. 








Music and Moonlight: Poems and Songs 
by Arthur O’Shaughnessy. (London: 
Chatto and Windus.) 

No parrot-cry is more assiduously used by 

the minor prose-men of the day to discomfit 

the poets militant, than the dictum that 





try to be genuine must deal with the 
urning questions of the hour, must throw 
light on the economical, political and social 
difficulties of the present time and place. 
How purely this is the party-call of men 
simply adverse to all poetic writing, was 
shown when a living lyrist unexpectedly 
turned upon the assailants, and brought out 
a volume of poems dealing only with the 
political evolutions of the moment. He was 
told by the same old familiar oracles that a 
poet became prosy if he celebrated the Re- 
public. But the cry has only to be analysed 
to be displayed as a mere croaking or gasping 
without force or meaning. These burning 
questions of the hour, what have they in 
their constitution that a poet can throw 
light upon? Now and then they deal with 
subtle emotional conditions, and a poem 
like The Cry of the Children is evolved 
out of them. Occasionally they admit of 
dramatic personation, and such an idyll as 
Coppée’s La Gréve des Forgerons sug- 
gests itself. But these are rare exceptions, 
and the Art of the world may point to its 
own history in justification of the disregard 
its latest children show for the social develop- 
ments around them. It would be difficult 
to gather from the works of Raphael, Milton, 
or Mozart what crises of human history 
they lived in, or to trace there the marks of 
the sudden progress of liberty. In fact, the 
initial mistake is one that regards the primal 
essence of art; poetry is an anodyne, not a 
tonic, and its function is-not to excite the 
spirit to progress, but constantly to remind 
the over-eager man of action that a subtle 
and mystical world of thought lies above 
and beyond the utmost aim of his action. 
Hence it is that the greatest successes of 
works of the imagination have been con- 
temporaneous with. the completest national 
lassitude. It was when we were weary 
after the Napoleonic wars that the rhymed 
remances of Scott attained their sudden 
and unparalleled popularity ; it was when 
France was sick at heart with reaction, 
that Lamartine’s pale and subjective Médi- 
tations sold by tens of thousands. Will 
anyone tell us that these two poets would 
have surpassed their actual success if 
they had treated the sad and weary problems 
that the epoch was tormented with. The 
age that is engaged with burning questions 
listens to a Lamartine, not to a Hugo, and 
our own tired generation ought to be willing 
to turn from its Education Acts and the 
sad anxieties that vex its work-a-day hours, 
to a poet who is more mystical than any now 
singing, and who will be listened to, what- 
ever the minor prose-men say. 

In the Epic of Women we felt some reflec- 
tion of the colour of Swinburne ; in the Lays 
of France a much fainter tinge of Morris was 
apparent to careful eyes. In Music and 
Moonlight it would be difficult to detect any 
foreign influence of this kind. The book 
belongs to a certain class of art, and runs 
parallel, as may be pointed out, to the work 
of other men, but these do not belong to a 
living, or even English generation, and the 
similitude is one more of temperament than 
of style. In Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s earliest 
book, attentive eyes saw beneath the high 
tone of general colouring an outline of in- 
dividuality that had little in common with 
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the sensuousness of surface. No doubt the 
poet, in those days, believed himself to te 
anything rather than a purist and an idealist. 
But through such lyrics as Serapluitus and 
A Whisper from the Grave there ran a vein 
of mysticism that was so evidently sincere, 
that it promised to survive the affectation 
which found legitimate utterance in such 
other poems as Creation and A Troth for 
Eternity. As revealed in this new volume, 
Mr. O'Shaughnessy resembles no English 
writer, and he no longer has much fellowship 
with the French Romanticists. It sounds 
like a paradox, and yet is true, that this 
most modern of modern singers approaches 
no one so nearly as one whom we are apt to 
regard as the most old-fashioned of writers, 
the veritable poet of moonlight, Novalis! 
In listening to the writer of the Song of 
Betrothal, of Outcry, of Greater Memory, 
we seem to be sitting at the feet of Caroline 
Schlegel once more; the “blue flower” 
passes from hand to hand, elective affinities, 
soon to be fully explained and exposed by 
Goethe, sigh and whisper in the air, and the 
old dead dreams of German romanticism are 
resuscitated in the newest, possible dress. 
But, we reassert, it is Novalis whose voice 
is most clearly revived. 


“We two, made one, shall have power 
To grow to a beautiful flower, 
A tree for men to sit under, 
Beside life’s flowerless stream ; 
But I without you am only 
A dreamer, fruitless and lonely, 
And you, without me, a wonder 
In my most beautiful dream.” 


In tone, in thought, in melody, it is hardly 


possible to imagine a closer though certainly 
accidental literary parallel. 

There is an atmosphere about one class 
of these lyrics that reminds one of the mood 
one falls into on a summer afternoon, 
lying in a low warm nook among the 
rushes, close to the shining level of some 
river. The uniform golden tone of the 
foreground, the monotonous blue haze be- 
hind, paralyse more than they stimulate the 
imagination ; and if one is alone, one slips 
into asad kind of trance, longing, one knows 
not for what, to complete what ought to be, 
and is not, pleasure. One would analyse 
the regretful sense of incompleteness, but in 
that enervating air any mental effort is 
impossible. The struggles of a beetle six 
inches in front of one, who vainly tries to 
climb up two grass-stalks at once, fascinate 
and irritate the attention. The ear is keenly 
occupied with the rustle of a dragon-fly’s 
wings, and the leap of a trout in the water 
startles one like an avalanche. The sultry 
stillness of the air penetrates and subdues 
the brain like a narcotic. The imagination 
is never more mystical than at these 
moments, when the mind preserves no ob- 
jective faculty, and emotion has faded intoa 
vague but infinite yearning. In such a place, 
at such a time, the Sehnsucht of this poetry 
would move the spirit like music or perfume. 
The presence of any material objects of affec- 
tion only irritates one in these languid and 
longing moments in which the strained heart 
cries out, “Je ne désire rien, car je désire 
tout!’? The unknown, tho ideal becomes 
nearer and more truly in communion with the 
spirit than the known, the real. 





“ O sister-soul and lover, 

Mine to eternity, . : 

Whom heart and thought discover 
In climes remote to me! 

The south wind that brings summer, 
The amber-laden sea, 

The bird, the latest comer, 
Bring these no word from thee ?” 

The unfortunate thing is, that when the 
expression of this almost inarticulate yearn- 
ing is extended beyond the limits of a song 
or a canzone, the thought is apt to become 
wire-drawn and wearisome. Opinions will 
be divided on the merits of the long poem 
that gives nametothe volume. The present 
writer confesses to feeling somewhat over- 
powered by its excess of sweetness. A lady, 
Eucharis, comes back into a music-room 
after a ball one night, and plays in the moon- 
light till the spirit of Chopin appears to her, 
and conducts her down the enchanted river 
of his own melody to a palace where the 
marriage of the Phoenix and the Aloe is 
being consummated. She listens to the songs 
the Phoenix sings above the opening bud of 
its bride. At last the amber-coloured spirit 
of the Alce issues to the moonlight, and there 
is more singing. A certain Bulbul joins the 
singers, and the poem, which is far too long, 
ends at last in a very high-strung key. 
Perhaps the greatest faults of the poem are, 
first, that it irresistibly suggests the-illumi- 
nated grotto with one ballet-girl in a boat, 
and a profusion of blue fire over the whole 
affair, a ridiculous train of ideas that cannot 
be too carefully avoided in an ideal work of 
this kind; and secondly, that the whole thing 
is false as a piece of criticism, the genius of 
Chopin being anything rather than this 
moonlit and sentimental emanation. The 
poem contains many exquisite passages, and 
also, it must be added, too many for which 
it is difficult to find any word so appropriate 
as ‘‘sugary.” 

We should, however, be giving an en- 
tirely false idea of the poetic attainment 
reached in this volume if we led our readers 
to suppose that its contents were mainly 
vague or intangible. There is very much 
here that will please even those readers for 
whom what is merely visionary, however 
musical or tender, has little charm. The 
opening verses of the book, dealing with the 
lofty function of poets in a spirit of the fullest 
fervour and enthusiasticfaith, are particularly 
brilliant and original. In yet another strain, 
the poem of “Supreme Summer” gives ex- 
quisite utterance to a purely material and 
emotional sense of the delicate physical har- 
mony of summer warmth and human passion, 
of clear sunny colour and exalted joyous 
feeling. But above all, the songs that are 
scattered here and there, most of them more 
pensive in tone than the poem just men- 
tioned, but all delicate and subtle, give 
firmer proof than ever of Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s clear lyrical faculty, and of the cer- 
tainty that he will enrich our literature with 
some of the very best songs written in our 
generation. Indeed it would be difficult to 
point to any one now writing who excels 
him in this class of work. We quote out of 
many equally good, the shortest— 

“I made another garden, yea, 
For my new love ; 
I left the dead rose where it lay 
And set the new above ; 





Why did the summer not begin ? 
Why did my heart not haste ? 

My old love came and walked therein 
And iaid the garden waste. 

She entered with her weary smile, 
Just as of old ; 

She looked around a little while, 
And shivered at the cold; 

Her passing touch was death to alf, 
Her passing look a blight; 

She made the white rose petals fall,. 
And turned the red rose white. 


Her pale robe, clinging to the ;. 
Seomed like a ie hk 

That bit the grass and ground, alas! 
And a sad trail did make; 

She went up slowly to the gate, 
And there, just as of yore, 

She turned back at the last to wait 
And say farewell once more.” 

When Mr. O’Shaughnessy is thoroughly 
true to his individuality he is infimtely 
charming. One longs to quote stanza upon 
stanza where it is difficult to say which is 
more exquisite, the technical perfection of 
structure and melody, or the delicate pathos 
of thought. He fails, however, when he 
passes out of his own sphere, and his failures 
and his successes are More decided than 
they were in the Epic of Women. For in- 
stance, none of the mystical poems in that. 
volume approached the ‘“ Song of a Shrine,” 
and several others in this; on the other 
hand, “ Palm Flowers” was more-success- 
fal than any of the tropical studies in 
Moonlight and Music, one of these, ‘“‘ Azure 
Islands,’ being quite unworthy of the poet 
in every way. 

To sum up, this volume exhibits a change 
of mind, and marks a crisis in its author's 
poetical life. Ina poem at the end of the 
book, ‘‘ Europe,”’ he confesses that his old 
love for France is gone ; he has no hope for 
the future of its land or its literature, and 
he looks to a wider horizon, and wishes to 
embrace all Europe in his intellectual sym- 
pathy. Accordingly we find it consistent 
that the influences of Baudelaire and Gérard 
de Nerval are dropping from him, and that 
where they still linger, they are manifestly 
exotic and uncouth. A little longer, and 
he will exercise his poetic function without 
any restraint or incompleteness, we doubt 
not. At this moment, his growing and 
strengthening work is marred by the struggle 
it costs him to sever those early loves. 

Eomunp W. Gossz. 








The History of the Common Law of Great 
Britain and Gaul, from the Earliest Period 
to the Time of English Legal Memory. By 
John Pym Yeatman, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. (London: Stevens & 
Sons, 1874.) 


Tuis is a most extraordinary book. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Yeatman, “‘so numerous, so malig- 
nant are the Lies of history, that the only safe 
plan to adopt is to discard everything.” 
And this he proceeds to do by telling us “ of 
the monstrous figments of Sir Edward 
Creasy and his absurd theories;”’ that Mr. 
Spence, in his History of the Equitable Juris- 
diction of the Court of Chancery, has failed to 
point out the true origin of our law; that 
Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus Aevi Saxonici 
“has a certain value ‘as a guard against 
further discoveries ;” that “‘ We as a nation 
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can afford to spend something like 40,0001. a 
year in printing and propagating a senseless 
mass of rubbish relating to the petty wants 
and daily life of the obscure individuals of the 
last two or three centuries” (alluding, it would 
seem, to the publication of State papers by 
the Master of the Rolls), and that ‘it is 
shocking to know that, for want of know- 
ledge, the decisions of our judges are fre- 
quently hopelessly wrong, and that property 
devolves upon those the least entitled to it.” 

In the place of the usually received ac- 
counts of the early English, Mr. Yeatman 
gives us his own theories “that here in 
England might be found the descendants of 
Gomer, of Tubal, of Mesech, of Javan, of 
Piras;” that ‘“Solomon’s temple was in- 
debted to Britain for the brass or bronze used 
in its construction ;”’ that both Homer and 
Virgil refer to the Druids; and the general 
conclusion he arrives at is “ that the Saxons 
had neither laws nor literature.” 

Mr. Yeatman says his object in writing 
this book was to call the attention of French 
lawyers to the common origin of our laws and 
their own . . . and that we may learn from 
their labours what we are too indolent to 
obtain from our own. Mr. Yeatman should 
speak for himself; but we cannot, either for 
the sake of Mr. Yeatman or for the sake of 
English legal scholarship, share the hope that 
this book will fall into the hands of French 
lawyers. 

While we differ so widely from most of 
Mr. Yeatman’s statements, we are glad to 
find that there is one in which we can most 
cordially agree—that his work is “ boldly 
begun and feebly executed.” 

J. W. Wiuis Bunp. 








Meeting the Sun: A Journey all round the 
World. By William Simpson, F.R.G.S., 
&c. (London: Longmans & Co., 1874.) 


Tr will, doubtless, be remembered that in 
1872 Mr. Simpson went out to the East “as 
a kind of double-barrelled correspondent” (to 
quote his own expression), with the view of 
“seeing the ceremonies of the Emperor of 
China’s marriage,” and reporting the same 
for the TIilustrated London News and the 
Daily News. Of that journey this book is the 
result. In his introductory chapter Mr. 
Simpson in some measure disarms the critic 
by owning to a consciousness that his book 
is “more or less like a stuffed bird,” and this 
really appears to us to be the actual state of 
the case, though, perhaps, not quite in the 
way that he would haye us to understand 
his phrase. The volume before us is un- 
doubtedly interesting in many respects, but 
it contains far too much padding and too 
many ancient reminiscences ; very often too 
there is a certain flippancy in the way of 
putting things which grates disagreeably on 
one’s feelings. 

The first quarter of the book records the 
writer’s journey from London to Hong Kong, 
by the new route, vid Venice and Brindisi. 
We have, of course, a repetition of the oft- 
told tale of the trip in a mail steamer down 
the Red Sea, with regard to which Mr. 
Simpson gives us a startling piece of infor- 
mation. Speaking of the passengers sleep- 
mg on deck at night, he says: ‘‘ We all come 
up in pyjamas ; any further covering would 





be wn peu de trop in such a climate.” The 
last time we ourselves passed through the 
Red Sea, sleeping jackets in addition were 
decidedly de rigueur ; but times are changed, 
we suppose. 

As the Imperial marriage was appointed 
to take place on October 16, Mr. Simpson 
could only stop two days in Hong Kong, 
which, perhaps, was rather a fortunate 
thing for his readers, as otherwise we should 
probably have had a long digression about 
Canton and our former wars with China. 
Passing up the Yellow Sea to Shanghai, 
our author takes a strong and not unnatural 
dislike to its turbid waters, and tells us of 
the saying, attributed to a Yankee, “Call 
that water? Why, it’s more like what we 
make bricks with in our parts.” After 
spending forty-eight hours at Shanghai, 
Mr. Simpson hurried on to Tientsing, where 
he made his first acquaintance with Chinese 
life, properly so called. Beggars are an un- 
pleasantly ‘prominent feature in a Chinese 
city, and Mr. Simpson’s remarks about 
them are perfectly correct and quite within 
the mark. ‘Chinese beggars,’ he writes, 
“are notorious for their efforts to excite 
charity.” 

“ They exhibit sores and deformities, stick pins 
and bits of wood into their flesh, and burn joss- 
sticks on their hands and arms, but in most cases 
these are tricks. They can put clay on their arms 
and paint it to look like a swollen sore; and it is 
by a.similar process that they can afford to, or 


rather seem to put pieces of wood into their 
flesh.” 


It must have been trying to the feelings 
of a Special Correspondent, who “had come 
all the way from London,” to be told on his 
arrival at Peking that “as to asking permis- 
sion to see any of the [Imperial marriage] 
ceremonies, that was quite out of the ques- 
tion”! By the aid of kind friends, however, 
he did contrive, as we all know, to get a 
stolen glimpse of the midnight procession of 
the bride to the Imperial palace, and, from 
hearsay, he gives much interesting informa- 
tion on various points relating to the mar- 
riage; and this marriage was more than 
ordinarily attractive, as the last case of an 
Emperor being married after he came to the 
throne occurred in 1674. 

Though Mr. Simpson is not able to tell us 
much from personal observation about the 
main object of his mission, he gives a fairly 
accurate account of Peking and many matters 
of interest connected with it, including the 
far-famed Temple of Heaven, to -which he 
devotes a separate chapter. “ The -study of 
temples has always had a fascination for” 
him, and in China he had good opportunities 
for pursuing his studies under able guidance. 
Whilst at Peking he made an excursion to 
the Summer Palace (Yiian-ming-yiian), to 
the Ming Tombs, and, as he believes, to the 
Great Wall of China. He seems, however, 
only to have got to what may be termed the 
inner wall, which was repaired some two 
centuries ago. We have been over the same 
ground ourselves, and we certainly did not 
consider that we had seen the Great Wall of 
China until we had travelled about a hundred 
miles further in a north-westerly direction 
than our author did; we struck it at the 
frontier town of Chang-chia-kow (Kalgan), 
about a hundred and fifty miles from Peking, 





and found it, with the exception of the gate- 
way, in a remarkably dilapidated state. 

Mr. Simpson devotes a long chapter to 
Literature and Education in China. The 
Examination Hall at Peking, with its 
10,000 small cells, seems to have caused him 
some surprise, but we do not think he 
brought away with him any very clear ideas 
respecting the literary system of the country. 
In Europe it is generally believed that 
Chinese women are uneducated, so we are 
glad to learn from Mr. Simpson that “ culture 
among them is not uncommon,” and that he 
himself met an old lady (the widow of am 
official) who “ supported herself by teaching 
the daughters of the people of the better 
class at Peking.” This, as he says, “is an 
evidence that female education is not alto-. 
gether neglected in China. In this respect 
China clearly stands high above the rest of 
the Oriental world.” A portion of this 
chapter appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine 
for November last—Mr. Simpson omits to 
mention this fact—under the somewhat 
pretentious title of ‘“ China’s Future Place 
in Philology,” and with reference to this we 
propose to make some remarks, for the 
theory propounded and the conclusions 
arrived at are decidedly startling. Mr. 
Simpson tells us that his purpose is “ to 
suggest probabilities as to the future forms 
of speech among the Celestials.” He in- 
genuously admits that “he was only a 
traveller for a few months in China,” and. 
that (cf. p. 158) he “knew not a word” of 
the language himself; evidently, therefore, 
he is eminently well qualified for the task 
which he has set himself. He commences 
by expressing an opinion that 
no one who knows China, and is acquainted with: 
the powers and influence of Westerns in the East, 
will doubt that we shall not only maintain the 
position we have acquired, but that.most probably 
that — will become stronger; that new ports 
will be opened, and our relations with the people 
become more intimate and powerful than ever. 
There is certainly not much harm in grant- 
ing this, though we rather demur to the 
new ports, as we cannot see the necessity for 
them; that, however, is a matter into which 
we cannot here enter. Taking his assump- 
tion as granted, Mr. Simpson proposes to. 
“consider what will be the future of that 
strange jargon known as ‘Pigeon English’”— 
we prefer ourselves to call it “ Pidgin Eng- 
lish,” as the word “ Pigeon” has too inno- 
cent a look about it, and the expression, be 
it remarked, is merely a corruption of “ busi- 
ness ’—and he is seemingly of opinion that 
this is the language (!) of the future. 

‘Before proceeding any further with Mr. 
Simpson’s remarks, we venture to quote a 
brief description of this Pidgin’ English by a 
gentleman whose experience of China and 
the Chinese extends over more than thirty- 
three years :— 


“The language,” says Mr. W. H. Medhurst, 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Shanghai, “... is a 
jargon made up of English, Portuguese, Chinese, and 
Malay words, tortured into unrecognisable shapes 
and constructions, and it is little fitted to sustain any 
conversation beyond what appertains to the mere 
technicalities of trade.”—The Foreigner in Far 


Cathay, p. 29. (London: Stanford, 1872.) 
Truly, this is a promising foundation for the 


future language of four hundred millions of 
the human race ! 
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Mr. Simpson goes on to say that the new- 
est and most important feature of all is that 
the Chinese generally are now adopting this 
language among themselves as a means of 
communication, and that this is owing to the 
fact that men of different provinces cannot 
understand each other’s dialect: To both 
these statements we object in toto. It is pre- 
posterous to say that men of different pro- 

-vinces cannot understand each other’s dialect, 

though we are prepared to grant that they 
sometimes have a difficulty in doing so, and 
that occasionally a couple of coolies—natives, 
perhaps, of widely distant parts of the Em- 
pire, who happen to have picked up some 
Pidgin English in the service of foreigners, 
may find it convenient to converse in that 
jargon; in fact, such instances have come 
under our own observation, but we do not 
admit that it can, therefore, be argued that 
the Chinese are adopting the language. _ Mr. 
Simpson seems entirely to lose sight of the 
vastness of the Chinese Empire, and, we fear, 
can know absolutely nothing of the character 
of the educated Chinese, or he would never have 
ventured upon such an assertion. Any one 
who is acquainted with China knows that 
the use of Pidgin English is almost entirely 
confined to the ports open to foreign trade, 
and the population of all these ports put to- 
gether does not exceed five millions, of which 
number only a comparatively small por- 
tion know anything at all about the 
jargon. What Mr. Simpson means by 
the “written Mandarin character, which 
can be read and understood all over 
China,” we cannot pretend to say, though 
we had once some acquaintance with 
what is known as the Mandarin dialect; 
and we were under the impression that the 
Chinese characters were the same for all 
dialects. To turn to Mr. Simpson’s specimens 
of Pidgin English—with regard to “ piecey,” 
if he had only known something of Chinese 
grammar, this word would not have been 
such a thorn in his side. Clearly he knows 
nothing of the mysteries of distinctive 
numeral particles, significant numeratives, 
classifiers, and the like. To give an example, 
a Chinaman does not say, “a pencil,” but 
‘one branch pencil,” and it is owing to this 
peculiarity of the Chinese idiom, we believe, 
that the word “ piecey” has come into use 
in Pidgin English. Again, has Mr. Simpson 
ever heard a Chinaman pronounce the word 
“Emperor”? We venture to assert that not 
one Chinaman in ten thousand (to be 
within the mark) can do so. 

Passing over some minor inaccuracies as 
to Pidgin English, we are fain to confess 
that we are puzzled to understand how 
Mr. Simpson knew that his servant told 
some country people that Chow-chow was 
English for food. Obviously his servant 
could not have been talking Pidgin English, 
for Mr. Simpson does not tell us that the 
jargon has at present penetrated into the 
interior; and if it had, the information 
would have been superfluous. All things 
considered, surely it is premature to look 
upon Pidgin English as the language of the 
future in the Celestial empire. 

In his speculations—which often make us 
smile—Mr. Simpson has overlooked one 
most important fact, viz. that the study of 
the Chinese colloquial speech is spreading 





rapidly, as people begin to find out that its 
difficulties in been much exaggerated. No 
one on the numerous staffs of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs and the British Consular 
Service can nowadays hope for advance- 
ment unless he has a fair knowledge of the 
Mandarin dialect; and many men also in 
mercantile houses are now keenly alive to 
the necessity of acquiring at least a smatter- 
ing of the Lene of the people amongst 
whom their lot is temporarily cast. 

We are almost tempted to think that Mr. 
Simpson propounded his theory in order to 
have an excuse for introducing the ridiculous 
parody of ‘‘ Excelsior,” of which some unkind 
friend inconsiderately made him a present 
during his brief sojourn in China; and in 
quitting this subject we would earnestly 
recommend special correspondents who may 
hereafter have occasion to visit the Far East 
to bear in mind the old adage, Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam. 

On his return to Shanghai front the North, 
Mr. Simpson made a trip up the Yang-tsze 
kiang as far as Hankow in one of the magnifi- 
cent American river steamers which ply regu- 
larly between the two ports: We must men- 
tion that he is mistaken as to the meaning of 
“Yang-tsze;” the characters, as they are 
usually written, do not mean “Son of the 
Ocean,” and the Chinese living on its banks 
rarely speak of it by any other term than 
kiang or ta kiang; or rather, to be strictly 
accurate, they say chiang. Mr. Simpson is 
also in error when he says that the word 
kiang “has no other signification beyond 
its connexion with this stream;” evidently 
he has never heard of the Choo kiang 
at Canton, the Han kiang at Swatow, 
and the Min kiang at Foochow, nor 
can any one have explained to him the mean- 
ing of “ Kiu-kiang,” the name of the Treaty 
port at which he stopped, about one hundred 
and forty miles before reaching Hankow. 
Our author was much impressed with the 
appearance of the British settlement at 
Hankow, which we may mention was laid 
out in more prosperous days than the pre- 
sent; had he gone there ten years sooner, he 
would have seen no “magnificent - band,” 
and not a single “palatial residence.” On 
his way down the river, Mr. Simpson stopped 
at Nanking, and saw the Arsenal, which, if we 
remember rightly, was established, under fo- 
reign superintendence, by the famous Li Hung- 
chang. Then, taking thesteamertoChinkiang, 
he returned to Shanghai by the Grand Canal, 
in what is called a “ house-boat”—a very 
comfortable way of travelling. This Canal, 
he says, is a grand work, but he makes a 
mistake about its Chinese name ; the natives 
call it Ywtin-liang ho (i.e. transport grain 
river), or simply Yiin ho. We take this 
opportunity of remarking that Mr. Simpson 
would have done well if he had got the 
proof-sheets of that part of his work which 
relates to China revised by some one ‘who 
had a slight acquaintance with the Chinese 
language, c&c., as he would thereby have 
avoided several curious mistakes, of which 
we have only pointed out a few of the more 
important. 

After finally quitting Shanghai, our author 
spent a month in Japan, and he speaks 
highly of the rapid progress which is being 
made in that country, and which was all the 





more striking to him, as he had recently 
heard so much of the obstructiveness of the 
Chinese, Boys 4 whom, he says, “every- 
thing seems to have been frozen up for thou. 
sands of years.” Of the changes now taking 
place in Japan, one of the most strange must 
be the adoption, or partial adoption, by the 
natives of “the European articles of costume,” 
and we can quite believe that they “ present 
in many cases rather a hybrid appearance.” 
Mr. Simpson made a walking tour into the 
interior of the country, which seems to have 
afforded him much pleasure; and he tells us 
of an important discovery which has been 
recently made respecting the tomb of Will 
Adams, an English pilot, who lived in Japan 
in the time of Elizabeth and James the First. 
We must protest against the Japanese being 
spoken of as the “ Japs ;” such an expres. 
sion is all very well over a glass of sherry in 
the Yokohama Club, but it is decidedly out 
of place in a book of travel. : 

From Japan Mr. Simpson crossed over to 
San Francisco in one of the large steamers 
of the Pacific Mail line. The voyage oc- 
cupied twenty-six days, and in fine wéather 
it is a pleasant trip, but in case of storms or 
accidents to machinery the position of the 
ships would be very f Saat om from their 
having very few sails and no port of refuge, 
for “islands on the way are doubtful.” 

Being in the “Golden City” when the 
news of the Modoc troubles arrived, Mr. 
Simpson “determined to make for the lo- 
cality ;” but the letters which he wrote from 
it will be so fresh in the recollection of the 
reader that they need no further allusion 
here. He next paid brief visits to the 
Yosemité Valley and Salt Lake City, where 
he was much struck with the willingness of 
the Mormons to answer questions or render 
a service. On his way to New York, Mr. 
Simpson stopped to see the Mammoth Caves 
of Kentucky, which were first discovered in 
1809, and are no doubt well worth a visit. 

In taking leave of this volume, we must 
not omit to mention that it contains, as 
stated on the title-page, “‘numerous. helio- 
type and other illustrations” (reproduced 
from the Illustrated London News), which, 
so far as we are acquainted with the scenes 
represented, appear to be very good. 

Epw. Durrietp JonEs. 








The French Humourists from the Twelfth to 
the Nineteenth Century. By Walter Besant, 
M.A. (London: Bentley & Son, 1873.) 


Criticism may occupy itself with bringing 
familiar works into new relations, and under 
new lights; or it may discover and display 
forgotten treasures ; or it may become some- 
thing very like gossip, and prattle literary 
anecdotage. Mr. Besant attempts all these 
three thi and only with very partial 
success. In writing of French humonrists, 
he begins with such chansons as Bartsch has 
published in his Alt-Franzisische Romanzen 
und Pastourellen. To write well on these 
would really be to cut and reset some exqui- 
site gems of a unique formation, songs com- 
posed when the Volks-lied was just becoming 
artistic. They have the sweetness of the 
ballad, with more of conscious style, and 
deal delicately with the themes of old folk- 
song. Mr. Besant has tried to translate two 
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of these, but he has not preserved the simple 
structure of the verse, and in “ La Belle 
Doette”” he has omitted the last stanza, 
which tells how the lady built an abbey to 
receive all the wounded men and maidens 
who fell out of the ranks, in the great medi- 
aeval tourney of Love : 


“Toz cels et celes voudra dedanz atraire 
Qui por amor sevent peine et mal traire.” 


This lyric is as far as possible from being 
humorous, and Mr. Besant might have 
found among the chansons of the thirteenth 
century many such gay pastourelles about 
bergéres moqueuses, as M. de Puymaigre col- 
lected from recitation in the neighbourhood 
of Metz. These would have well displayed 
the native malice of the Frenchman. Coming 
from ‘poems little known, to matters familiar 
to all students of French, it is impossible to 
say that Mr. Besant does anything to increase 
knowledge, or clear up difficulties. There is 
all the usual vagueness in what he says 
about trowvéres and jongleurs, a subject which 
needs to be treated with patience and detail, 
if it is to be treated profitably at all. And 
it is useless to write in a popular way about 
the ‘“‘ Romance of the Rose.’’ The book is 
fall of information on mediaeval learning 
and ways of life and thought ; and, especially 
in the second part, is remarkable for the 
statement of social views like those which 
Amaury de Bene and David de Dinant 
held, and which were not unknown among 
the Franciscans. These views, we are happy 
to be able to inform Mr. Besant, were both 
“the speculations of a dreamer, and the 
tenets of a school,” a school with a meta- 
physical basis of its own invention. The in- 
terest of the “‘ Romance of the Rose ”’ is his- 
torical; considered as a Garden of Delight, 
or a Paradise of Wit, its gates have long been 
closed, and of all its inmates Hnnwi alone re- 
mains guarding the portals. Mr. Besant 
complains that Mr. Wright is dreary on these 
subjects, and he tries his best to be gay, but 
the task is too much, and he is tedious. In- 
deed, it is impossible to see the use of criti- 
cisms on such themes as Eustache Des- 
champs, Rabelais, and Montagne, which can 
teach nothing to anyone who knows these 
writers, and which are not written with 
such detail as to make them instructive to 
minds still lying in darkness. It would 
be a work of immense labour to describe the 
kinds of society, with all their changes and 
varying fashions, which existed in France be- 
tween the twelfth and sixteenth centuries. 
In Mr. Besant’s book there is a great’ break, 
for he has written of Villon, of Marot, and 
of Pathelin in another work. As we read we 
find humonrist after humourist surrounded 
by and satirising a crowd of priests and 
women; but how the foibles and ways of 
priests and women changed through these 
ages, we hardly learn at all. Thus the work 
is unsatisfying while it attempts to deal with 
subjects at all remote, and it only improves 
as it draws nearer the region of literary 
gossip. Mr. Besant attempts very success- 
fully to popularise the life of St. Amant, of 
Boileau, and of Moliére, and gossips about 
Voiture and Benserade; and this he does 
with complete success, this part of his book 
being thoroughly readable by the class of 
readers to whom it seems to be addressed. 





The people whom he offers to “ lead through 
ways perhaps untrodden, among fields yet 
unvisited by you;” the people who “ pic- 
ture Rabelais to themselves as a jovial priest, 
who mumbles a mass and bawls a drinking 
song,” will find themselves, by Moliére’s date, 
among names they have heard before, and in 
scenes not quite unfamiliar. So no fault can 
be found with Mr. Besant for not writing a 
criticism of Moliére’s genius, which would 
not interest his readers. It is only to be re- 
gretted that he should have wasted his space 
and thrown away the ease of his style in the 
hopeless attempt to extract amusement from 
the “ Romance of the Rose,” and to galvanise 
into life gossip about Rutebeuf. 

Once fairly launched in the salons, he can 
offer his public what he, like Goethe, says they 
like, “ the easy wanderings of a mind of their 
own level.” Itmay besaid that his wanderings 
are not only easy, but sometimes a little free, 
as when he speaks of that ‘ immeasurably 
worthless scamp Henri III.,” and of his own 
“very dear and especial friends, Frangois 
Villon and Clement Marot.” Villon would 
probably be not a little surprised at so inti- 
timate an acquaintance classing him with 
Herrick, Gay, and Moore, among “‘ gaudy and 
brilliant-winged creatures.” The lover of 
La grosse Margot, like the chrysalis in the 
sermon, “never, in his wildest moments, 
dreamed of being a butterfly.”” This tone of 
familiarity is undoubtedly that which the 
public expects, in a book which is not to be 
dry and learned. It seems almost impossible 
in England to write such literary essays as 
find readers in France. But it is a pity that 
Mr. Besant should not have tried to educate 
his public a little, instead of sinking to the 
level of the daily papers. That he has both 
the learning and the ability to do this is not 
doubtful. He has preferred to add, as Mr. 
Arnold might say, another bubble to the 
vague Mississippi of general information, and 
to gossip, lightly and amusingly, of the wits 
of later times. He can, when he chooses, 
write sentences as lucid, as happy as this 
about the want felt in Béranger, the want 
which alienated Sainte-Beuve :— 

“ Where the crowd is thickest, there is Béranger: 
where the tide is flowing, thither drifts his barque 
with all the rest; amid the crowd we find their 
propnats we look for the voice of a man, and we 

ear the voice of the multitude.” 

He detects the keynote of French poetry, 
“the intense love of life;’’ and it is true 
that in England “ we have agreed not to harp 
upon the great human sorrow, or at least to 
strike the chord indirectly ‘in thinking of the 
days that are no more.’” It is this chord, 
however, that is the ground-tone of the 
Earthly Paradise. One would like to 
quote the description of satire in mediaeval 
life, present everywhere, like Death in the 
Danse Macabre. 

Of the translations, which are numerous, 
often facile, often too free, that in which the 
philosophy of Gilles Durant is sung, seems 
the best: 

“We live from day to day, my friend, 
And not from year to year.” 

Mr. Besant has carefully written this book 
down, down to what he believes to be the 
level of the general reader. It is to be hoped 
that some day he will use his knowledge 
more seriously, on subjects which can never 





be popular, but it would be a loss to the 
reader aforesaid, if he gave up gossiping 
now and then on themes that lend them- 
selves to gossip. A. Lana. 








History of Two Queens. By W. Hepworth 
Dixon. In Four Volumes. (London: 
Harst & Blackett, 1874.) 


Mr. Dixon has now completed the history 
of ‘‘two crowned and starless women,” of 
which the first two volumes appeared last 
spring. In writing the lives of Catharine of 
Arragon and Anne Boleyn, he has enjoyed an 
immense advantage over all previous histo- 
rians, not merely because he has been able to 
use their labours as the foundation for his 
own structure, but because many more 
sources of information are now open to the 
student of history. The researches of Mr. 
Bergenroth and Mr. Brown, at Simancas 
and Venice, during the last few years, have 
laid open to us a new store of contemporary 
evidence for the period of which Mr. Dixon 
treats. We fear, however, that the author’s 
appetite for novelty has led him to place too 
much reliance on the reports of the Imperial 
and Venetian ambassadors, forgetting that. 
the former were too ardent partisans of the 
Spanish and Papal power to be impartial ; 
and also that the insular dislike of foreigners, 
and the great difference in manners and lan- 
guage between England and Continental 
nations tended to prevent foreigners from 
really understanding the character and pro- - 
ceedings of our forefathers. 

Commencing with the birth of Catharine 
in Spain, Mr. Dixon describes with his 
usual graphic power the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, their unscrupulous endeavours 
to unite the kingdoms of Spain under one 
crown, and their holy war against the Moors 
of Granada. After Catharine’s marriage the 
scene is laid principally in England, and the 
reader is led step by step through the vicis- 
situdes of her life—the brief honeymoon 
after her first wedding; her dreary widow- 
hood, when she seemed to have no support 
or sympathy except from her own servants, 
and when her father considered her merely 
as a means of gaining his own ends; and 
her shortlived revival of happiness with her 
second husband, so soon followed by a 
period of unhappiness, worse perhaps than 
what she had before experienced. The life 
of Anne Boleyn is so closely linked with the 
latter portion of that of Catharine, that the 
two run, as it were, parallel, till the scene 
is closed by the death of one at Kimbolton, 
and of the other at the Tower. As the 
history of the period is doubtless familiar to 
our readers, it is unnecessary to give a de- 
tailed account of the substance of the book 
here, and more to the purpose to discuss 
one or two special points. 

Of the first two volumes it is needless 
to say much, as they have been for some 
time before the public. Mr. Dixon is 
determined to take advantage of every 
opportunity of supporting a paradox, 


however untenable it may seem to the 
less imaginative student of history. The 
first volume, for instance, contains a very 
interesting account of the adventures of 
Perkin Warbeck, whose claims are cleverly 
advocated, chiefly in consequence of the 
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discrepancy between the accounts of his 
parentage which were current at the time. 
That such a discrepancy should have existed 
was only natural; but the confession which 
was printed by order of Henry VII. con- 
tains a minute account of his whole life, and 
of facts which must have been well known 
to English merchants, and easily disproved 
if untrue. There is no proof, either, that 
any one who had any personal knowledge 
of the family of Edward IV. ever put any 
faith in his pretensions. 

Another paradox is the assertion that 
Anne Boleyn was older than her sister Mary, 
but as this was discussed in a recent number, 
there is no need to enter into the ques- 
tion again here. Before proceeding further, 
however, it will be as well to mention the 
position which Mr. Dixon takes in regard to 
the most controverted points of the history. 
As to Catharine’s divorce, he believes that 
her marriage with Henry had always been 
considered by a large party in England as 
unlawful; and as to Anne Boleyn, he does 
his best to prove her innocent of the crimes 
laid to her charge. 

The following passage gives, not only a 
key to Mr. Dixon’s version of the “ King’s 
great cause,” but also his explanation how 
the acceptance by Anne Boleyn of such a 
questionable position as successor to a wife 
who was still alive, was compatible with her 
moral excellence. As early as the year 
1514 

*“ Anne Boleyn could not help but hear the people 
in her circle talk about these matters in connexion 
with the Queen, whom they regarded as a concu- 
bine and not as a wife. It was a singular thing 
for such a child to hear. In all the army of her 
kinsfolk there was hardly one, except her peevish 
aunt, Elizabeth Stafford, who professed to be a 
friend of Spain, an advocate of the Papal bull, or 
an indulgent critic of the Queen. People were 
talking freely of the time when Henry would put 
away that concubine and take to himself a lawful 
wife. Already they were seeking for a lady who 
might occupy her vacant place. . . . . At 
thirteen years of age the innocent child from 
Ilever, who had spent her days with flowers and 
books, her fancies bounded by a moat and garden, 
had to hear those questions argued in the heat of 
a great party house. An image was impressed on 
-her that never left her mind in after years. Catha- 
rine was presented to her young imagination as a 
worldly woman, who for worldly gain was sacri- 
ficing her repute, relying on a bull which no one 
.out of Spain believed a pope had any power to 
grant. How could this child-have any other 
feeling than commiseration for a queen who, of 
her own free choice and for a worldly purpose, 
was persisting in a mortal sin?” 


No attempt is made to reconcile the state- 
ment that no one out of Spain believed in 
the Papal power, with the wholesale bribery 
and intimidation which the King was obliged 
to use in order to obtain opinions in his 
favour from the English Universities. Ca- 
tharine was by no means the only person in 
England who thought the accusation of 
worldliness and mortal sin more applicable 
to Anne than to herself. Anne, however, 
appears as the heroine of the story. Though 
Mr. Dixon does not give her credit for 
“‘more physical beauty than may lodge in a 
pair of brilliant eyes,” he endows her with 
‘“‘all the feminine learning of the day, an 
ear for wit and song, a taste for art and 
music, a regard for learning, and a love of 





intellectual gifts.” As an example of her 
accomplishments, a translation is inserted of 
a letter written by her to her father in 
French. Mr. Dixon places this in 1514, 
when, according to his chronology, she was 
fourteen years of age; but, if his transla- 
tion is correct, the date must be at least two 
years earlier. She writes: ‘‘If this note is 
badly written, please excuse me. It is all 
my own—the spelling out of my own head, 
while all the other notes were written by 
mamma.” Lady Boleyn died in 1512. 
However, on looking at the letter as printed 
in Mr. Brewer’s Calendar of State Papers, we 
find that the last sentence runs thus: “ Les 
auttres ne sont faiz que escript de maman ;” 
which clearly means: “The others are not 
composed, only written, by my hand.” The 
reader will understand that Anne Boleyn’s 
spelling is of the very worst description, 
and hardly bears out Mr. Dixon’s account of 
her accomplishments. The sense is often not 
nearly so clear as in this passage. 

The fourth volume is principally occupied 
with the fruitless attempts of Henry VIII. to 
procure a sentence from Rome annulling his 
marriage with Catharine. The Spanish 
papers, of which Mr. Dixon has made so 
much use, throw fresh light on the Imperial 
influence which prevented the Pope from 
acceding to the king’s wishes; but his 
account of the final passing of the sentence 
by Archbishop Cranmer requires a few words 
of comment :— 


“Four bishops (writes Mr. Dixon) rode with 
Cranmer to the priory of Dunstable, in the chapel 
of which priory he held his court. Catharine was 
at Ampthill, four miles off, and Bryan rode across 
to serve her with a notice to attend. She paid no 
heed to his citation. Bryan proved the service, 
and as no one answered for ‘ Lady Catharine,’ she 
was declared contumacious and the court was 
closed. Eleven days later Cranmer pronounced 
a final judgment of the English Church.” 


This is perfectly correct as far as it goes. 
Catharine was summoned and refused to 
appear, but Cranmer himself, in a letter 
which is still extant, written during the 
above-mentioned ‘“‘ eleven days,” begs Crom- 
well to keep the matter secret, because if 
Catharine hears that sentence is to be given, 
and is persuaded to appear before him, he 
would be greatly hindered in the process, 
and the Council would be uncertain what 
course to pursue. In fact, the sentence was 
pronounced against her on the ground of her 
contumacy, without giving her a chance of 
being present at the eourt; and though she 
had refused to appear before an English 
court, and thus countenance a jurisdiction 
against which she had protested as partial, 
Cranmer’s letter shows that there was a pro- 
bability of her appearing, if she had known 
that the case would be determined. Whether 
Mr. Dixon saw this letter of course we can- 
not say, but the volume in which it at 
present exists appears several times among 
his authorities. We may mention in passing, 
among the defects of the book, that 
despatches are too often quoted in the 
list of references without any indication 
either of the collection to which they belong, 
or of the books in which they are printed. 
Too much reliance also is, we think, placed 
on such books as Wyatt's Life of Anne Boleyn, 
Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, and Leti’s Life 





of Elizabeth, which were written at a time 
when men’s minds had been so influenced b 

the struggle between the old and the new 
past was coloured by 


faiths, that even the 
their prejudices. 

A tone of scrupulous accuracy is given to 
the book by the author’s habit of using the 
native names of foreigners, even when they 
are better known in English history under 
another form. Thus, Catharine is usually 
called ‘‘ Catalina,” and Ferdinand of Arra- 
gon ‘‘ Fernando.” Love of accuracy, how- 
ever, can hardly account for another eccen- 
tricity of nomenclature; or perhaps the au- 
thor thinks that an impression of intimate 
acquaintance with the actors of his story is 
conveyed by calling the Dean of Wells 
“Tom Winter,” the Duke of Suffolk “the 
jouster,” Sir Francis Bryan ‘ Frank,” and 
even the Emperor himself plain “ Max.” 
But his want of. familiarity with the period 
of which he writes is betrayed by little indi- 
cations like the following :—Parliament is 
said to have passed Acts “ against escheators, 
perjurers, informers, and receivers,” as if 
an escheator was a criminal instead of being 
an officer appointed by the Crown. The 
Act in question is really directed against 
escheators giving false returns. The most 
ardent supporter of Papal authority in Eng- 
land would have been surprised to hear that 
Henry VII. “‘ put his kingdom under Cardinal 
della Rovere’s feet’ when he appointed him 
Protector of England. The appointment 
merely gave the Cardinal power to trans- 
act ecclesiastical business in the Court 
of Rome which did not require the in- 
tervention of an ambassador. In fact, 
the Cardinal Protector was merely the 
solicitor for England in the Roman Court. 
However, to those who read history for 
amusement, these faults will not in any 
way affect the interest of the book, which 
is sustained throughout by the graphic 
narration of events and spirited descriptions 
of persons and places, for which the name of 
the author is a sufficient guarantee. 

C. Trick Marty. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Judith Gwynne. By Lisle Carr. (London: 
H. 8. King & Co., 1874.) 
Young Mr. Nightingale. By Dutton Cooke. 
(London: Sampson Low & Co., 1874.) 
Once and for Ever. By the Author of “No 
Appeal.” (London: Tinsley Brothers, 
1874.) 

The Mystery of Ashleigh Manor. 
Rhyl Davies. 
1874.) 


ALFRED DE Musset, if we remember rightly, 
once took it into his head to maintain that the 
often disputed difference between the classic 
and romantic schools consisted in the more 
or less liberal employment of adjectives. If 
this position (which De Musset supported by 
mischievous amplifications of passages from 
Paul et Virginie, &c., in his proposed roman- 
tic style) be correct, the author of Judith 
Gwynne must be a distinguished proficient 
in romantic art. Here is a specimen of his 
sentences :—‘‘There were odd times and 
seasons when her great passionate heart 
throbbed with most unchristian-like pulsa- 


By Eliza 
(London : ‘Bentley & Son, 
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tion, and when maddened by disappoint- 
ment, wasted love, and universal discontent, 
she felt as if she must recall the man whom 
she had driven away all too hastily—yes, 
recall him, be the awful consequences what 
they might!” It would not take long, we 
think, to reverse De Musset’s proceeding, 
and reduce this sentence to its simplest 
terms.. Or again :—‘ The promenades, pic- 
ture galleries, morning concerts, flower 
shows, and other carefully organized and 
admirably got up hypocrisies with which 
good society veils its Mocanna-like visage of 
hideous despair.” Here the grandiosity of the 
image—Society veiling its face with a care- 
fully organized picture gallery—sets ordinary 
criticism at defiance. We feel it more within 
our sphere to object to a young lady who, 
writing to a rejected but regretted admirer 
who has been reported to have taken to evil 
courses, asks him ‘‘if there is any worthiness 
in being the bellicose Bayard of riots in the 
streets, or the Crichton of the card table ? ”’ 
This compound of Dr. Johnson and Mrs. 
Chapone is none other than Judith Gwynne, 
the heroine, a divine and lovely governess 
with a “ glint” in her eyes and a “ keckle” 
in her voice. First she glints and keckles 
at a wicked Colonel Wilmot, then at a vir- 
tuous country lawyer, Tom Framleigh. How 
the latter saves her life in a fire—how he 
proposes, is rejected, and retires in despair 
to London—how the wicked Colonel intro- 
duces him (unsuccessfully) to the before- 
mentioned evil courses, and to a too fasci- 
nating actress, Lina St. Clair—how Judith 
comes into a great fortune, and finally, de- 
spite the Colonel’s machinations, marries 
Framleigh—may be read by anyone who 
chooses ; but we cannot conscientiously re- 
commend the reading. Mr. Lisle Carr has 
either very little idea of character, or is 
quite unable to express it: his dialogue is 
tedious and unnatural; plot he, perhaps 
luckily, hardly attempts. Nevertheless 
there are here and there glimmerings in 
him ; and if he will ration himself strictly 
in the matter of adjectives, eschew tanquam 
scopulum set speeches and elaborate sar- 
casms, and pay a good deal more attention 
to the keeping of his characters, he may one 
day write a tolerable novel. Meanwhile, we 
fear that the announcement “ first edition ” 
on the title-page of Judith Gwynne is rash, 
for, as Mr. Carr himself tells us (vol. ii. 
p. 252), “a first presupposes a second.” 
Young Mr. Nightingale does not require 
any repetition of the simple cautions which 
we have ventured to address to Mr. Carr. 
Its author is quite aware of most of the 
minor elementary rules of his business. 
Indeed, the first volume is very definitely 
and positively good—so good that, had the 
book ended here as a fragment, all readers 
would have been justly disappointed and 
expectant. The hero is an only son, living 
with his mother and uncle (his father being 
dead, or at any rate missing) at a remote 
Wiltshire farm. His youth and education 
(the latter isolating him still more, as being 
superior to that of his neighbours) are 
thoroughly well described, as are also the 
farm-servants and general surroundings. A 
mysterious and debauched lord, a beautiful 
Tope-dancer, and a strolling actor, make 
Occasional appearance with due effect. 





When the first volume closes with the 
hero’s arrival in London to start in 
life, one shuts it in comfortable satis- 
faction with book and author. Un- 
luckily the second and third volumes by no 
means carry out the promise of the first. 
The subordination of the her» is in the first 
volume quite right and proper, afterwards it 
becomes a bore. He does nothing particu- 
lar, and this nothing particular is done in a 
very uninteresting way. Nothing at all can 
fairly be said to happen. Young Mr. Night- 
ingale certainly discovers old Mr.—or, as he 
is now, Sir George—Nightingale, and so 
brings to a dénowement what little plot there 
is. He also marries a young lady at the 
end of the book, but there is no interest 
whatever in the course of their loves, and 
indeed there is very little said about it. Of 
Rosetta, the dancer, the most promising 
figure in the whole book, nothing is made. 
Mauleverer, or Mole, the actor, has evidently 
had most trouble taken with him, and the 
result is not bad, but it can hardly be said 
tobe good. Like every one else, he sits re- 
markably loose to the general purport of the 
book. Now it need scarcely be said that 
one of the most marked differences between 
a good anda bad novelist is this, that the 
former makes all his characters conduce in 
some way to the setting forth of his story, 
whereas the latter introduces and drops 
them without any sufficient reason at all. 
Another serious drawback remains to be 
noticed, and that is the reminiscences of 
Dickens which crowd the book, and espe- 
cially the second volume. The hero is a 
colourless cross between David Copperfield 
and Pip; his friend Tony Wray is equally 
indebted to Traddles and Herbert Pocket ; 
Rachel Monck and her invisible father are 
Mr. Wingfield and Agnes, while careful 
analysis would trace the same origin in 
many of the minor characters and incidents. 
This is the more to be regretted, in that 
Mr. Duiton Cook is too good for an imi- 
tator. He has avoided his model’s two great 
defects of caricature and sham pathos, and 
we cannot but think him strong enough to 
add to his good gifts of description and ex- 
pression, something better than a second- 
hand set of characters for these gifts to 
work upon. 

We have very seldom read any book con- 
structed on principles so extraordinary as 
those which seem to have guided the author 
of Once and for Ever. The chronology of 
the book is perfectly bewildering. For in- 
stance, the hero receives a letter from a 
friend, alluding to glorious news from the 
Crimea. This fixes the date at the end of 
1854. Some time afterwards the. hero 
marries, a daughter is born, and married in 
her turn at twenty years of age, her children 
are born and comfort their grandfather ; he 
dies at last, and this book is written from his 
posthumous papers ; so that, as far as we can 
make out, we must be writing this present 
review in the year 1890 or thereabouts. No 
further specimen need be given, we think, of 
the extraordinary carelessnesses and incon- 
gruities which may be found in Once and for 
Ever. The whole story is managed without 
the least regard to the fitness of things. 
The first two volumes drag their slow length 
with hardly an incident of importance, 





Suddenly, in the third, the author begins to 
“ feel his stretcher,” and the hero in a couple 
of hundred pages marries, mysteriously 
loses his wife, finds her, witnesses her death, 
marries again, loses his second wife by 
drowning with comptications, sees his chil- 
dren’s children, and finally dies—somewhat 
exhausted we should think. In the course 
of his life he writes for magazines, and we 
are treated to one of his articles at length. 
It is a stupid piece of facetiousness, called 
Our Cousins in the Zoo, and refutes Mr. 
Darwin, who is called Hoskins. But the 
funny man of the book is the hero’s friend 
Mr. Gresley, who divides his time, appa- 
rently, between writing Latin verses and 


_jocular letters, both of which are given in 


full. The letters are better than the verses, 
At the outset of the novel the author—at 
least, the author’s autobiographic curute— 
says that the reader “ must give him credit 
for doing his best to amuse and interest, 
even if he sometimes fail.” This is, of 
course, the reader’s business, and not ours. 
If he is amused or interested, he must be in 
the same happy condition as the friends of 
Mr. Peter Magnus. 

In The Mystery of Ashleigh Manor we have 
a book of a very different kind. It is the 
autobiography of a governess; indeed, it 
would almost seem that a Wellerian suffi- 
cient reason might be discovered for the 
existence of governesses: for what would. 
novelists do without them? Kate Malcolm- 
son, the governess in question, goes to live 
at Ashleigh Manor. Her employer, Mrs. 
Merton, is a singularly diabolical female, and 
makes herself almost equally obnoxious to 
her servants, her child, and her husband. 
The latter is a cynical and sententious per- 
son, who indulges in much talk of a symbo- 
lical nature. Aftera more than usually scan- 
dalous outbreak of temper on Mrs. Merton’s 
part, vented impartially on the governess, the 
master of the house, and an unfortunate 
soubrette, Jane Wakefield, the household are 
horrified by discovering their mistress mur- 
dered in her bed next morning. It should 
be mentioned that the governess has, over- 
night, informed Mr. Merton of a very ques- 
tionable interview which she has accidentally 
witnessed, between Mrs. Merton and a cer- 
tain Captain Fowler, and that Mr. Merton 
and his wife do not usually occupy the same 
room. After investigation, the murder is 
laid to the account of Jane Wakefield, the 
maid, who has mysteriously disappeared. 
Otherwise things go on as before, except 
that a portion of the house, which is large 
and rambling and has its due ghost-story, is 
shut up. The child Laura dies not long 
after her mother; the widower, after a spirited 
chase of him by a certain Lady Callender for 
the benefit of her daughter, marries Kate 
Malcolmson. But the melancholy which 
has been upon him since his first wife’s 
death only deepens. Finally he commits 
suicide, leaving a pre which explains the 
mystery of Ashleigh. It will be seen that the 
argument has something of theraw-head-and- 
bloody-bones init. And it cannot be denied 


that unpleasant similarities to Jane Lyre 
occur oftener than could be wished. More- 
over there is need of more diversity in the 
story and the characters ; we are kept within 
the four walls of Ashleigh Manor, and to the 
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society of the governess and Mr. Merton, till 
- we begin to gasp a little. But these defects 
can by no means blind us to the merits of 
the book. The characters, few as they are, 
are firmly drawn and well filled up; the 
dialogue, or monologue rather, if excessive, 
is of a high order, and the book is written 
throughout with care'and finish. It is never 
safe to speak positively of a first book, be- 
cause comparison only will show a writer’s 
real merit. But if this be a first book, as we 
suppose it is, we can fairly pronounce it to 
be one of the most promising we have seen 
for many a day, and we hope that Miss 
Davies will—not too soon—give us another 
still better. Georce SaInTsBuRY. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY.* 


Mr. Capes’ To Rome and Back is something be- 
tween a religious novel, a “ History of my Reli- 
gious Opinions,” and a treatise on the grounds of 
religious belief. The second element is that for 
the sake of which the book was composed, and is 
the only one that excites more interest than dis- 
appointment. The narrative sections are unequal. 

he best part (the Oxford scenes) would have 
been good if developed into a real novel, but now 
presents us with discussions that lead to nothing, 
except the knowledge that the questions discussed 
were open; and the clerical meeting in chapter X. 
is no better than an extravaganza. But when the 
really autobiographical part is once reached, the 
story is told lucidly enough; and the history of 
an intelligent mind is well worth telling, even 
when, like that here pourtrayed, it is far from 
being a representative one, for the author-hero is 
always at heart out of sympathy with the ten- 
dency whose result he appropriates. While an 
Anglican, he does not seem to have felt, though 
he sympathised with, the intense sense of sin 
which, more austere than that of the contem- 
porary Evangelicals, refused to accept the heart's 
own assurance of forgiveness; and he never saw 
the fitness of the sacramental system in the en- 
larged sense in which Dr. Newman explains it, 
since he can trace no connexion between the 
a we and the theological elements in Keble. 
Te became a Romanist, indeed, on nearly the or- 
dinary grounds—the demand for an infallible 
guide as a necessary corollary to a revelation, and 
the belief on historical grounds that the Roman 
Church represents the Nicene more nearly than 
the Anglican; while these arguments were 
brought up to the point of personal conviction, 
by experience of the extreme divergencies of theo- 
logical opinion among the English clergy, and by 
the attraction of the Roman ideal of worship, 
which finds scope for the aesthetic and senti- 
mental part of man as well as for the pure intel- 
lect and the rational affections. But, even when 
a Romanist, he seems to have held as self-evident 
the Protestant canon that every doctrine of the 
Christian faith must be a “conclusion drawn from 
the words of the New Testament,” and therefore 
felt that none “could possibly be more certain 
than the” historical, not mathematically demon- 





* To Rome and Back.* By the Rev. J. M. Carzs. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Yesterday, To-day, and For Ever. By the Rev.E. H. 
Bicxerstety. Third edition. (Rivingtons.) 

Sermons. By J. J. Stewart Pzrownz, D.D. (W. 
Isbister & Co.) * 

The Pow:r of the Priesthood in Absolution, and a few 
Remarks on Confession. By Wiit1am Cooxe, M.A., 
F.S.A., Hon. Canon of Chester. Second edition. 
(Parker & Co.) 

Studies in Modern Problems. Edited by the Rev. 
Orsy Suretey, M.A. (Henry S. King & Co.) No. 1, 
“Sacramental Confession.” By A. H. Warp, B.A. 
No. 2, “ Abolition of the Thirty-nine Articles.” Part I. 
By Nienoxas Pocock, M.A. No. 3, “The Sanctity 
of Marriage.” By J. W. Lexa, B.A., F.G.S. 





strative, “proof on which the New Testament 
itself rested.” Holding this, it is not wonderful 
that he came ultimately to the conclusion that, 
though the Roman Church represents the Nicene 
better than the English, the English Church re- 

resents the New Testament better than the 

icene ; but his secession from Rome (which pre- 
ceded by a long interval his return to Anglicanism) 
was based mainly on the purely logical ground 
that he could not see how a conclusion could be 
more certain than its premises. Surely premises 
can be verified by finding the conclusion which 
implies them to be a fact. Protestants as well as 
Romanists usually assume, and that without any 
logical inconsistency, that when the truth of a 
creed is believed (on historical or other grounds) 
to be morally certain, to live in the spirit of that 
creed supplies a verifying test which, if the creed 


| be really true, will make the certainty absolute. 


Little, in fact, is contributed to the intellectual 
side of the questions between the Churches of 
England and Rome, or between either and the 
rationalist spirit of the age. Anglicans may learn 
something from the account of the recent internal 
history of the Anglo-Roman body, and members 
of both Churches from the singularly candid 
statement of their respective moral advantages: 
but, after all, Mr. Capes does not teach us any- 
thing better worth knowing than Mr. Capes 
himself. 

Mr. Bickersteth has brought out a third and 
(in spite of. a few inadvertences of writer or 
printer) a stereotyped edition of Yesterday, To- 
day, and for Ever, with a “very grateful sense 
of the acceptance which thisswork has found 
in England and Amerita:” Lowell was, therefore, 
wrong when he said that.“ nobody likes inspira- 
tion and water.” Many people like it well enough 
to read more than 10,000 lines of blank verse, de- 
scribing a sort of Protestant Gerontius passing 
through death and judgment (the world’s as well 
as his own), who, when dying, had too good taste 
to let his children read anything to him but the 
Bible, but when dead let his dian angel para- 
phrase to him the whole Bible narrative, except 
the last few chapters of the Revelation, whose 
fulfilment he dies in time to see, and describes 
himself, It is superfluous to say that in this 
part he is less picturesque than St. John, and a 
great deal more voluminous: it is only fair to 
say that, in describing the Creation and the Fall, 
the angel reminds one of the more prosaic parts 
of Milton; and that the work contains one sub- 
lime if not original moral conception—that eter- 
nity of pain, instead of implying eternity of sin, 
is an extreme but effectual remedy for it—and one 
really poetical passage, the beginning of the 
Fourth Book; on the sacredness of tears. 

If English theology of the last generation suffered 
in value from want of comprehension of the critical 
spirit, it does not follow that it is unmixed gain 
that the present generation is widely conscious 
that a critical spirit is abroad. A clergyman, like 
Dr. Perowne, of more learning, and perhaps more 
liberality than ordinary, who finds his well-con- 
sidered convictions in harmony with the tradi- 
tional a of his Church, is tempted to assume 
an amphibious character, and present himself as a 
critic among divines, and a divine among critics. 
We really learn nothing from the fact that a good 
Hebrew scholar feels the obvious moral difficulties 
in the story of Abraham’s sacrifice, and meets 
them in the obvious way ; and not much from the 
fact that his adherence to the common Christian 
interpretation of the prophesy in Isaiah viii. and ix. 
is not shaken by his competence to form an opinion 
on the doubtful details of the translation; and 
this is the whole result of the two essays or 
lectures at the end of the volume. 

Of the Sermons, properly so called, nearly half, 
including all the Lampeter College ones, are ser- 
mons like any others, but better than most— 
earnest, high-minded, the product of a well-in- 
formed mind, but meant avowedly to minister to 
edification, not to impart information. Some of 





these are, indeed, eoting but commonplace ; 
the fifth is icularly manly in its denunciation 
of the pseudo-charity that is afraid to be angry, 
and the sixth, in its plain-spoken application to 
the conventional insincerities of life. But of the 
other sermons, some must be judged by another 
test than their moral tone, and a test which they 
willnotstand. The university sermon on “Pra 
and Natural Law” is nothing if not a contribu- 
tion to the philosophy of religion, and it is not 
that. The preacher cannot understand his op 
nents’ point of view, or he would know that the 
most consistent of them hold the laws of thought 
and emotion to be as fixed as those of health and 
weather, so that prayer for spiritual blessin 
would be as vain as for temporal. And what is 
worse, he does not understand his own ; for surely 
by the note on p. 261, he does not mean to con- 
cede that the only answers .to prayer are the sub- 
jective effects of the act of worship on the mind 
of the worshipper ; if he does, he of course con- 
cedes the He ns apt hand And it may be doubted 
whether anti-Roman controversy is a useful sub- 
ject to preach on before a Protestant congregation, 
though no doubt it is more legitimate in a cathe- 
dral than anywhere else. But it seems as if Dr. 
Perowne, in his anxiety to condemn the Vatican 
Council, attributed to the first council of Jerusalem 
too much of the modern liberality and tolerance in 
which the other was wanting. “ Purity of life we 
hold to be the first thing ; questions of ritual we 
hold to be of no inrportance whatever” is hardly 
“the spirit of the decree” which couples as “ ne- 
cessary” the abstinence “from things strangled, 
and from fornication.” And, elsewhere, it is 
scarcely just to call the distinction between Jatria 
and dulia “ hypocritical,” while to call it “ casuis- 
tical” shows simple ignorance of what the word 
means. In fact, on this subject the preacher's 
vehemence leads him to quote “lan which 


God himself condemns, like the language of Job’s 
friends, as if it were the voice of inspiration” 


(compare p. 86 with p. 241). 

The title of Canon W. Cooke’s little book well 
describes its object; its method is the not very 
attractive one of a catena of Anglican authorities. 
He easily A ete the point of historical theology, 
that the English church recognises the ministerial 
declaration (public or individual) as a means for 
the penitent receiving the grace of pardon ; he says 
little on the question that really excites the popular 
mind, whether the faithful are to be counselled to 
disclose the secrets of their souls to the clergy. He 
only quotes some remarks of the late Dr. Neale to 
the effect that the theological question and the 
common-sense one are different ; and his citations 
(especially that from Evelyn on his daughter's 
death) seem to prove that English prejudice on the 
latter was not as strong in the seventeenth century 
as in the nineteenth. The book was officially com- 
mended by the late Bishop of Salisbury : the present 
edition is enlarged but not materially altered. 

Mr. O. Shipley is probably wise in publishing 
Studies in Modern Problems in the form of a 
series of tracts instead of a volume of essays. Of 
the three already out, Mr. Ward’s, on Sacramental 
Confession, deals with the side of the subject which 
Mr. Cooke disregards ; he writes like a gentleman, 
and will seem sensible to those who with 
him. Mr. Pocock is spiteful towards the Swiss 
Reformers, and attributes to the English too much 
consistency in what he regards as error. Mr. J. 
W. Lea should have known that J. M., who 
wrote the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, in 
1645, was no other than John Milton: doubtless 
most Englishmen will agree with him in regarding 
the views - that work as detestable. But see 
is a prover washing your own dirty lin 
in gullies the same objection applies to ducking 
your enemies in public, when their linen is dirty— 
or non-existent, Wu Heyry Suicox. 

The Gospels from a Rabbinical Point of View, 
showing the perfect Harmony between Four 
Evangelists on the Subject of the Lord's Las 
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Supper. the Rev. G. Willdon Pieritz, M.A. 
(London : er & Co., 1873.) The writer, 
who is a converted Jew, maintains that the 

ifixi hronised with the slaying of the 
Paschal Lamb, and that the word “ Passover” in 
certain verses of the synoptists has a mystical 
sense. On “the A pes om of our Lord’s action” 
we read that “He came to establish the New 
Covenant, complete in itself, not to patch up the 
old, which was passing away... . Matt. iii. 15 
has reference to no Jewish ordinance, but to 
Christian Baptism. . . . The Lord, far from going 
out of his way to imitate a Jewish Passover, 
would, on the contrary, rather have gone out of 
his way to avoid all similarity to such an ordi- 
nance.” The writer has the merit of stating his 
opinions clearly, but some of them will not pass 
unchallenged. When he writes that “the Som 
now follow an order according to which the first 
day of a great festival s never fall on a 
Saturday at all. . . . in defiance of all astronomy, 
as well as in disregard of their own Law” (p. 
81, 2), he is seemingly at variance with p. 179 of 
De Sola’s Forms of Prayer according to the custom 
4 the Spanish and Portuguese Jews (ed. 2, Lond., 
852), from which it appears that the Passover 
commenced, or should have commenced, on Satur- 
day in each of the years 1853, 1860, 1863, 1866, 
1867, 1869, 1870, 1873. 


Mr. E. H. Patmer’s History of the Jewish 
Nation (Christian Knowledge Society) is likely 
to be a grod among the “Christian families and 
schools” for whom it is intended. Readers of 
a more critical turn will perhaps be disappointed, 
for though the author professes to “treat the 
history of the Jews entirely from a secular point 
of view,” he has evidently a conscientious objection 
to criticise the Bible “like any other book.” 
What he has done, and done well, is to show the 
continuity of the national life of the Jews, and 
occasionally to enliven the narrative with geogra- 
oy and archaeological illustrations. The larger 

of the book is taken up with a readable 
account of the post-Biblical and modern history 
of the Jews, the former of which terms, however, 
is stretched so as to include the periods of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, and of the Maccabees. 


Srawor Castet11’s little work, IJ Messia secondo 
gti Ebret (Firenze: Le Monnier) is an historical 
sketch of the Messianic idea among the Jews. 
We turned with some curiosity to the Talmudic 

rtion, but regret to say that the absence of 

tes renders it valueless for critical purposes. It 
may still, however, be useful as a well-arranged 
index of passages. 

Histoire des Idées Religieuses en Allemagne 
depuis le Milieu du XVIII® Sitcle jusqu’a nos 
Jours, Par F. Lichtenberger. 3tomes. (Paris: 
Sandoz et Fischbacher.) This is, in fact, a bio- 
pet history of German religious literature 

m the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
work of an ex-professor of the Academ of St = 
burg, who has cast in his lot with France, but 
professes unabated admiration for the “ Germany 
of yesterday.” An Alsatian by birth, the writer 
cannot pretend to the inimitable grace of a Renan 
or a Réville, but what he misses in elegance he 
probably gains in accuracy. He writes, too, for a 
public which regards religious problems from the 
practical, unprofessional point of view, which is 
that of nine out of ten educated Englishmen. 

ce his treatment of German philosophy is 
what a philosophical student would call meagre 
and unsatisfactory. Indeed, he carries his defer- 
ence for his public so far as to ignore altogether 
the Hegelian element in Strauss’s first Leben Jesu. 
It is true that orthodox writers are prone to 

gerate the importance of that element, and 
ink that the collapse of Hegelianism is the 
condemnation of the myth-theory: all the more 
Treason why M. Lichten should not rush to 
the opposite extreme of dis ent. The 
account of Schleiermacher, on the other hand, is 
Written with knowledge and sympathy, and is, 





perhaps, the best available introduction to the 
most fertile and most prominently influential of 
all the modern theologians. 

The features <hidk: quately recommend the 
Histotre des Idées Religieuses en Allemagne to gene- 
ral readers, are the stress which it lays on the 
connexion of theology with culture, and the biogra- 
phical mode of treatment, while students will equally 

iate the careful and impartial analysis of 
important books. The chapters on the classical 
literature in the first, and on German lyric poetry 
in the second volume, exhihit the chief points in 
which the leaders of culture come into contact 
with contemporary theology. As the writer truly 
remarks, “ He who wishes to estimate the trans- 
fcrmation effected in Germany in the domain of 
religion, ought not to limit himself to the study 
of the-works of professed theologians: he ought 
also to interrogate those in which the inner 
thoughts and the very soul of the nation are 
expressed in the most direct and spontaneous 
manner.” From Klopstock to Goethe, from 
Richter to Heine, the great writers of German 
literature are one by one led before us, and their 
chief utterances on religion tenderly but truthfully 
examined. There is also a chapter on German 
Catholic theology, from Sailer to Déllinger, which 
might, however, as well have been omitted, as 
Catholic theology seems as yet to have contributed 
no elements of importance to the national culture. 

Eprror. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A Wetsn version of the story of the Holy 
Grail (Y Saint Greal), from the unique MS. of 
the fifteenth century preserved at Peniarth, with 
an English translation and notes by the Rev. 
Canon Williams, is now in the press, and the first 
half-volume is expected to be ready in a few 
weeks. 

A German poetess resident in Holland, Mdme. 
Lina Schneider, has recommended that the Nether- 
lands Government should make overtures for the 

urchase of the warehouse in Cologne in which 
Vondel, the greatest of all Dutch poets, is sup- 
posed to have been born. The Prussian property 
thus to be annexed by Holland would be made 
the repository of a complete Vondelian literature. 


Stenor Eveento Morrvreo has lately published 
at Venice a short monograph upon paper making, 
in which he furnishes some curious statistics rela- 
tive to this important industry. It appears that 
the United States, with their enormous amount of 
periodicals and other literary snare consume 
more paper than England and France united. They 
have 3,000 machines, producing annually 200,000 
tons of paper, which in a population of 28 millions 
averages 17 lbs. of paper a head, while a Russian 
consumes only 1 Ib. ; a Spaniard, 1} 1b.; an Austrian 
or Italian, 3} Ibs.; a Frenchman, 7 Ibs.; a German, 
8 Ibs.; and an Englishman, 114 lbs. There are in 
the world 3,960 paper manufactories, employing 
90,000 men and 136,000 women, besides 100,000 
ccupied in the rag trade. Of the 1,800 millions of 
Ibs. of paper produced one-half is used in printing, 
a sixth in writing, and the remaining third in 
packing. 

A LINE or two to recommend an enterprise 
which deserves the support of historical and theo- 
logical students. Dr. Bickell, of Miinster, is 
bringing out an edttio princeps of the works of the 
eminent theologian and hymn-writer, Isaac of 
Antioch (4th century), which promise to be full of 
valuable illustrations of the morals, religion, and 
history of his times. The Syriac text is accom- 
panied by a Latin translation. Subscribers’ names 
may be sent to Messrs. Williams & Norgate. 


Ir appears from the last Report of the South 
Australian Institute, at Adelaide, that during the 
year 1872-73 the large number of 50,000 volumes 
were circulated ameng its members. The number 
of volumes in the library at the annual examina- 
tion in May was 17,360, 





In the later years of his life, Théophile Gautier’s 
social circle was curiously narrow. All Paris 
knew him, but it was in street, in café, in ex- 


hibition. His intimates were few. Two or three 
Parnassiens, Louis Bouilhet, the poet, Auguste 
Chatillon, Flaubert, and Ernest Feydeau, were 
the only habitual frequenters of his villa ‘at 


Neuilly. M. Feydeau’s posthumous work, Théophile 
Gautier, Souvenirs Intimes (Paris: E. Plon et Cie. 
is therefore an authoritative production, and shoul 

int the inimitable conteur, the poéte tmpeccable 
in his veritable home colours. But the author of 
Fanny did not many of the qualities of a 
faithful biographer. The egregious puerile vanity 
manifested so obtrusively in all his recent works, 
renders his Souvenirs Intimes a very one-sided and 
—— contribution to literary history. Théo- 
phile Gautier is painted by a fanatic. M. Feydeau 
proclaims himself the sole appreciator of his friend, 
the chief defender, the sworn apologist and pane- 
gyrist. The book is written in a weary, cynical 
style, seemingly born of a conviction that Gautier 
was misjudged by all save the one inheritor and 
representative of French taste, Ernest Feydeau. 
And apart from this tone of lamentation, the book 
isa sorrowful one—a history of scepticism grown 
old and near to death. The last of the collection of 
anecdotes is painful in the extreme. A few weeks 
before his death Gautier said suddenly, “ Feydeau, 
have you ever understood what work we came to 
perform down here?” “IP never a bit. We 
shall know it perhaps when the knowledge will 
be useless. I mean when we shall be plucking 
the flowers by the roots. In that case, shows is 
the first to engage in the cheerful operation should 
inform the other of his experience.” ‘‘ Eh bien, c’est 
entendu,” answered Gautier. Both speakers were 
then suffering from a mortal malady. 

Tue efforts of the Khedive to extend to Egypt 
some of the most prominent results of European 
culture have ae been the means of calling 
into existence numerous institutions of great im- 
portance to the present and future destiny of the 

eople. But these benefits are not limited to the 

Egyptians, for by the establishment of the Mu- 
seum of Antiquities at Bulak, material aid has 
been afforded to the cultivators of Egyptology, 
while the encouragement and support given to 
Dr. G. Rohlfs in the prosecution of Nis expedition 
into the Libyan desert promise to yield important 
results in the domains of geographical enquiry. 
No innovation in the traditional routine of Egyp- 
tian home affairs is, however, more significant and 
more radically subversive of ntional prejudices than 
the establishment of the public library, which is at 
the present moment being organised in the build- 
ings appropriated to the Ministry of Instruction 
at Cairo. Tere are being rapidly collected all 
the more important works of modern European 
literature, especially such as have any bearing on 
Egypt and its history, together with all the more 
ancient copies of the Koran and other Arabic MSS. 
of interest that can be secured for the purpose. 
Amongst the thirty transcripts of the Koran 
already collected is the celebrated copy, by the 
learned Gaafar “the truthful,” which is referred 
to the year 720 a.p., and is written in black, red, 
and gold Coptic characters on gazelle-skins, These 
MSS. have, for the most part, been abstracted 
from the mosques and other religious buildings, 
in defiance of much angry remonstrance from the 
members of the Ulema; but the Khedive, with 
stoical indifference to the storm of opposition 
threatened by the orthodox party in the State, 
has carried out his purpose, anc has, moreover, 
secured the future efficiency of his measures by 
placing the newly-established library under the 
direction of the German savant, Dr. Stern, who 
had accompanied Professor Ebers, of Leipzig, on 
his last scientific expedition to Egypt. 

Dr. Brarp’s paper upon “ Youth and Age,” 
read before the Medico-Legal Society of New 

ork) supports a view which would be likely to 
power itself to the approval of a young nation. 
He considers that not cay is the period of mental 
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vigour, generally speaking, commensurate with 
that of bodily strength, ‘but that the limits of 
growth, maturity, decline, decay, and senility, 
admit of being accurately defined in the following 
way. The brazen decade is from 20 to 30; the 
golden, from 80 to 40; the silver, from 40 to 50; 
the iron, from 50 to 60; the tin, from 60 to 70; 
the wooden, from 70 to 80. Dr. Beard maintains 
that this scheme holds good both in the case of 
men of action and men of thought, and that in the 
golden decade, as a rule, have been produced the 
masterpieces of gery pe statesmanship, art, 
literature, oratory, and all else that evinces mental 
capacity. Great and original works are the fruit 
of enthusiasm, and youth and enthusiasm are in- 
dissolubly united. Even if Dr. Beard’s rule be 
correct, the exceptions to it are so numerous that 
the middle-aged and old need not despond, and, 
with the instances of Bacon, Milton, Cromwell, 
Brougham and Palmerston, cum multis aliis, before 
our eyes, we are inclined to think that Transatlan- 
tic precocity of intellect may often result in pre- 
mature decay. 


Ir would add an additional horror to an attack 
of angina pectoris to hear it spoken of as angina. 
Yet 1 correspondent of the Nation supports that 
pronunciation, and states that the only authority 
in the classical period for the quantity of the 
second syllable is an extremely rough hexameter 
of Lucilius :— 

“ Insperato abiit quem una angina sustulit hora.” 
In the third century, A.D., we read in the medical 
poem of Serenus Sammonicus :— 


* Angina uero sibi mixtum sale poscit acetum.” 


We learn from Triibner’s American and Oriental 
Literary Record, that the Library of the Carnavelet 
Museum of Paris, among its almost unique treasures 
relating to that city, contains a complete collection 
of those rare little volumes, twelve in number, 
published in 1550-88, of Gilles Corrozet’s Anti- 
quitéz, Chroniquez et Singularités de Paris, ete:, of 
which the National Library itself possesses only 
seven. Du Boulay’s Zistoria Universitatis Para- 
siensis, 6 vols. folio, published at Paris; 1665-73, 
a book of extreme rarity, is also to be found on its 
shelves. It now contains almost every book that 
has any reference td Paris, none of which, from 
the most important to the most trifling, can be 
out of place in such a municipal collection. 

Mr. W. McMvttev has printed a second edition 
of his short Letter to a Friend on modern corrup- 
tions of Shakespeare’s text, showing how many 
passages have been altered without notice in 
Cassell’s Illustrated Shakespeare. Of the instances 
he quotes, here are three :— 


Two Gentlemen of Verona, act i., scene 1. 


Sp. If the ground be ouer- Speed. If the ground be over- 
charg'd, you were best sticke | charged, you were best tether 
her.— Ed. 1623, p. 21. her.—Cassell’s Ed., p. 48, 

Ditto, act ii., scene 2. 
+ . « This left shooe | 
is my mother ... it bath the 
worser sole; this shooe with the | 
hole in it, is my mother; and 
this my father: a veng’ance vengeance on ’t.—Cessell’s Ed., 
on 't, &c.—Ed. 1628, p. 25. | p. 58. 

Merry Wiv:s of Windsor, act v., scene 5. 

Fal, 1 thinke tbe diuell wil Fal, I think the devil will 
not haue me damn'd, Least | not have me, lest the oil that's 
the oyle that’s in me should | in me should set his place on 
seb hell on fire; He would | fire; he would never else cross 
newr else crosse me thus.— | me thus.—Cassell’s Ed., p. 129. 
Ed. 1623, p. 51. 

Mr. McMullen pertinently asks “ If we begin to 
rewrite Shakespeare, where is the operation to 
end? In the course of another century the 
alterations necessary to adapt these plays to 
prudish tastes will perhaps be twice as numerous ; 
other arid bolder editors will arise, and will make 
still wider havoc, and so on until Shakespeare's 
text be gradually improved off the face of the 
earth.” 

ANENT the abuse of Shakspere by Greene, in 
the latter’s Groatesworth of Wit, Mr. Richard 
mae P A ° 
Simpson writes that the following things should 
be noticed :— 


Launee. Launce. ... This left shoe 


is my mother . . . it hath the 
worser sole. This shoe is my 
mother, an this my father; a 





“That Greene, in calling Shakspere an _ 
start crow ‘ beautified with our feathers,’ probably 
did not mean to accuse Shakspere of stealing, but 
simply to call him an actor, who had gained ap- 
plause by spouting the lines of Greene, Marlowe, 
and Peele. 

“‘ The same or a similar phrase is elsewhere used 
simply with this meaning. In Greene’s Never too 
Late, 1590, there is a digression about actors, in 
which Greene introduces Cicero, saying to 
Roscius :— 


“¢ Why art thou proud with Aesop's crow, being 
pranked with the glory of others’ feathers ?’ 


“Tn Nash’s preface to Greene’s Menaphon (1589), 
written evidently under Greene’s own superinten- 
dence, and partly at his dictation, he talks of 
play-writers and actors as follows :— 

“* Sundry other sweet gentlemen I do know [besides 
Greene and Peele] that have vaunted their pens in 
private devices, and tricked up a company of taffata 
fools with their feathers, whose beauty, if our poets had 
not pecked [decked ?] with the supply of their peri- 
wigs, they might have anticked it until this time up 
and down the country with the King of Fairies, and 
dined every day at the pease-porridge ordinary with 
Delfragus. 

“‘ Notice, by the way, that theseare the two plays 
mentioned by the actor to Roberto in the Groats- 
worth, Just in this way, when the degree of LL.D. 
was offered to the young son of the Duke of Suffolk 
at Cambridge, in Edward VI.’s reign, he said, ‘ who 
was he to appear among the doctors, and to eee 
himself, like Aesop’s crow, in alien feathers ?’ 

“Greene then probably did not mean to accuse 
Shakspere of theft, but merely to reproach him, a 
mere actor, an uneducated peasant, with intruding 
among the authors, who ought to be educated men. 

“Perhaps this was not what contemporary 
readers of Greene’s words understood. Chettle, in 
bearing witness to Shakspere’s honesty, evidently 
implies that he had been taxed with dishonesty ; 
and R.B., the author of Greene’s Funerals, says :— 


“*the men who so eclipsed his fame 
Purloined his plumes. Can they deny the same?’ 


—which looks like a mere paraphrase of Greene’s 
own words. But the object is now only to arrive at 
Greene's own intention in writing the words ; and 
the quotations given seem to make it more 
probable that he only intended to tax Shakspere 
with being a mere actor, beautified in the assumed 
plumes of a play-maker. 

“ And if this was Greene’s meaning, what be- 
comes of the whole edifice built on this passage, 
viz., that up to this time Shakspere had been a 
mere adapter of other men’s productions; and, 
notably, that he had stolen Greene’s, or Peele’s, 
or Marlowe’s Henry VI, and altered it, and called 
it hisown? The quotation of the line— 


“¢ A tiger's heart wrapped in a [player's] hide.’ 


proves absolutely nothing, except that the Whole 
Contention was then existing, and that it was 
probably Shakspere’s own; otherwise the point of 
quoting it would not be evident.” 


THE annual meeting of the Cambrian Archaeolo- 
gical Association will be held this year at 
Wrexham, North Wales, under the presidency of 
Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart., M.P. The week has not 
yet been fixed. 


Messrs. Scribner and Armstrong, of New York, 
announce that Mr. William Cullen Bryant, as- 
sisted by Mr. Sydney Howard Gay, has in pre- 

aration a Popular History of the United States. 

he work is to begin with the earliest authentic 
history of the Western Continent—though not 
ignoring the earlier mythical period—and to come 
down to the close of the first century of American 
Independence. It will require not less than three 
volumes, and is to be profusely and largely illus- 
trated from original designs. 


WE have the pleasure of laying before the readers 


-of the ACADEMY a document relating to William 





scantiness of our information about him, will, we 
think, be regarded with interest. Mr. Blades, in 
his elaborate treatise on the life and works of 
Caxton, was obliged to regret that his domestic 
history was almost an entire blank to us, insomuch 
that it was a great question even whether he died 
a bachelor, or had married and brought up chil- 
dren. He left a will which is not now to be 
found, and we know that he ety ape fifteen 
copies of his Golden Legend to his own parish 
church of St. Margaret, Westminster ; but iether 
he was a family man or not, no evidence has yet ap- 
ared toshow. Thisquestion, however, is set at rest 
y the document which we here subjoin, from which 
it will be seen that he had a daughter, Elizabeth, 
married to Gerard Croppe, of Westmiuister, tailor, 
and that, in 1496, about five years after her 
father’s death, she and her husband were separated 
by ecclesiastical authority. It also appears that 
Caxton had bequeathed to his son-in-law “ twenty 
printed Legends at 138. 4d. a Legend,” which be- 
quest was confirmed by the judges. The legatee 
apparently had to pay for his copies, and the price 
fixed must have been higher than would have been 
warranted by the laws of supply and demand, 
unless they were better copies than those be- 
queathed to the parish church of St. Margaret, 
which the churchwardens afterwards sold, some 
at 6s. 8d., and some as low as 5s, 4d., as Mr. 
Blades informs us. 

The document is on paper, and has no seals 
attached. It is, therefore, not an original, but a 
copy, which must haye been produced in Court 
in connexion with some law-suit. It was found 
among the miscellaneous records of the Exchequer, 
formerly preserved at the Chapter House of West- 
minster. 


“To tharchedeacon of Westminster that nowe is 
and for the tyme shalbe. We, Richard FitzJames, 
almoner and counsaillor unto oure souverain lord the 
King, and Richard Hatton, chaplayne and counsaillor 
unto our said souverain lord, greting in our Lord God 
everlasting. And where we, the said Richard and 
Richard, were appoynted, lymytted and assigned by 
our said souverain lord and the lordes of his most 
noble counsaill to examine, determyne and pacifie a 
certain variaunce depending betwene Gerard Croppe of 
Westminster, taillour, of the oone partie, and Eliza- 
beth, the doughter of William Caxton, wif to the said 
Gerard, of the othre partie ; We, the vij'® daie of May, 
the xj yere of our said souverain lord, had 
the said parties before us in the Kinges Chapell 
within his palois of Westminster at this appoynte- 
ment and conclusion by theire both assentes 
and aggrementes :—That noon of theim, ne any othre 
for theim, shall fromhensforth vexe, sue or trouble 
othre for any maner matier or cause theim concernyng 
for matrimony betwix theim before had; and every 
of theim to lyve sole from othre, except that, the said 
Gerard shall mowe fynde the meanes to have the love 
and favour of the seid Elizabeth. For thaccomplissh- 
ment of which aggrement eithre of theim of their 
owne voluntarie willes bound theim self unto us by 
their faithes and trouthes, and never to varie from 
their said promyses. And therupon the said Gerard 
to have of the bequest of William Caxton, the fadre 
of the said Elizabeth, xx‘! prynted legendes at 
xiijs. iiijd. a legend. And the said Garard to delyver 
a generall acquitaunce unto thexecutours of William 
Caxton, her said fadre, for their discharge in that 
behalf. And besides thies premisses both the said 
parties were aggreed before us to be bound, eche to 
othre, in c.li. by their dedes obligatorie with the con- 
dicions above wreten to performe alle the premisses. 
In wittenesse wherof I, the said Richard FitzJames, 
have to thies presentes sette the seale of myn office, 
And I, the said Richard Hatton, have setto my seal, 
and eithre of us subscribed our names with oure owne 
handes, the xx" daie of May the xj" yere of the reigne 
of our said Souverain Lord.” 


TxosE who are familiar with the history of the 
Petition of Right will remember the clause re- 
serving. the King’s sovereign power, which was 
sent down from the House of Lords and rejected 
by the Commons. This clause has usually been 
attributed to Bishop Williams on the authority of 


Caxton, the first English printer, which, in the¢ Hacket, who says (ii. 78) that— 
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“The Bishop of Lincoln likewise promoted the 
petition, but he was a great stickler for an addition 
that it might come to the King’s hands with a man- 
nerly clause, that as they desired to preserve their 
own liberties, so they had regard to leave entire that 
power wherewith his Majesty was entrusted for the 
protection of his people.” 


That writers of a high reputation should have 
accepted this statement of Hacket’s without fur- 
ther enquiry is a curious instance of the way in 
which an assertion made by an old writer is taken 
as unquestionable: for anyone who will take 
the trouble to read on will find that Hacket intro- 
duces a long argument, which he says was de- 
livered by Williams, directed against that very 
sovereign-power clause which he has just repre- 
sented him as supporting. And there can be no 
doubt which of the two assertions is correct, for 
we have a totally different clause inserted in the 
Lords’ Journals as proposed but not carried, in 
which no mention is made of sovereign power ; 
and we learn, from a paper in the Harleian MSS. 
(6,800, fol. 274), that this was drawn up by Wil- 
jams. The sovereign-power clause, according to 
Elsing’s Notes of the Debates in the House of Lords 
during this session, was claimed as his own by 
Weston, thoigh the first draft of, it probably 
proceeded from Arundel. 


THe mythological character of the story of 
William Tell has recently again become the sub- 
ject of animated discussion in Germany, and Dr. 
V. Bacher, of Breslau, has written to the Adige- 
metne Zeitung to remind its readers that he had 
discussed the question as early as 1871, when, in a 
special paper, published in the German Magazine 
for Foreign Literature, he related the story of the 
shooting of the apple, as given by the Persian 

oet, Farid-Uddin-Attir. An earlier notice, by 
M. Garcin de Tassy, of this Eastern writer, who 
flourished at the time of the Crusades, and is 
believed to have died at the close of the twelfth 
century, and nearly about the same year as 
Richard Coeur de Lion, appeared in Persian (Paris, 
1857), under the title of Mantic Uttatr, ou le 
Langage des Oiseaux. In 1863 M. de Tassy brought 
out a French translation of these curious poetic 
tales, which were also included in the work, 
entitled La Poéste Philosophique et Religieuse chez 
les Persans d’aprés le Mantic Uttair (Paris, 1864). 
The undoubted authenticity of M.deTassy’s version 
of the Persian tale, of a father shooting an apple off 
his son’s head at the command of a cruel tyrant, may 
certainly be regarded as affording a presumption 
in favour of the mythical character of the Tell 
exploit, since it may be readily assumed that the 
story was diffused over Europe by crusaders re- 
turning from the East, and might in Switzerland 
have been readily transmuted into a form harmo- 
nising with local conditions and existing historical 
relations. But if the Tell-myth may be thus dis- 
posed of, we have still another historically attested 
incident of a similar character to consider, which 
crops up in Scandinavian history at an earlier 
period, and must be referred.to a more ancient 
source than the tales of the poet Farid-Uddin- 
Attir, even if we assume that it had a Persian 

origin. Saxo Grammaticus, the Danish monk- 
historian, who died at a great age in 1202, and 
*who, many years before, had compiled a Latin 
kistory of Denmark, relates in the tenth book an 
incident of the shooting of an apple, which in his 
time was, and had long been, generally accepted as 
a fact of national history, well known and tradi- 
bony f preserved among the Danish people. In 
this tale the scene is laid at the Court, and in the 
closing years of the reign of King Harald Blaa- 
tand, grandfather of our Canute the Great, who 
ruled over Denmark between the years 935 and 
The heathen warrior-chieftain Palnatoke, 

who had incurred the Christian king’s anger by 
encouraging the rebellious schemes of his son 
Svend seociond long afterwards to conquer and 
die in England), is the "hero of the Danish tale, 
and like Tell he is made, in expiation of his daring 
opposition to a tyrannical ruler, to prove his 





boasted skill in archery by shooting an apple off 
the head of his only son. Although the times, 
scenes, and persons are so different in these stories, 
the leading facts are identical in the two; for when 
the king has discovered the arrow remaining in 
the quiver after the successful shot has been 
achieved, and asks for what purpose it is there, he 
receives the same answer that Tell gave to Gessler; 
and when he orders the arrest of the daring archer, 
—a friends are able to aid his escape, 
while, moreover, the exasperated father lives long 
enough to prove the most dangerous of all the 
tyrant’s foes, and ultimately to compass his ruin 
and inflict upon him his death-blow. The identity 
of these incidents in the Palnatoke and Tell myths 
undoubtedly points to one common source of folk- 
lore for both, and it would be an interesting pro- 
blem to try and trace them back to their origin, 
and see whether they may not be followed to some 
fountain-head open to all the peoples of Aryan 
descent before their separation and migration from 
their Eastern homes. 


Mr. Toms, who has done so much to dispel 
our dreams as to the longevity of mankind, has not, 
we believe, directed his attention to a wonderful 
case of the kind mentioned in Nichols’ History of 
Leicestershire, vol. iii. p.473. Itis in the pedigree 
of the Digby family, and we are there gravely told 
that Everard Digby, of Drystoke, father of the 
gunpowder conspirator, Sir Everard Digby, mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of Francis Nele, of Reythorpe, 
born 1513, living 1634. It may be only a misprint, 
but it is high time, if it be so, that it should be set 
right, or we shall have Mary Digby appearing in a 
hundred popular books as the old lady who lived 
to upwards of 121 years of age, with a multitude 
of authentic anecdotes concerning her that will 
rival in interest those which everybody except 
Mr. Thoms and his sceptical following believes 
about the old Countess of Desmond. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


WE know not whether our readers may not feel 
more regret than satisfaction on learning that the 
charming region of the Bernese Oberland is to be 
levelled and tunnelled in every direction to make 
way for a network of railways, which, thanks to 
the success of the Rigi line, are now to penetrate 
to the ledge of every waterfall, ice grotto, and 
glacier. At Grindelwald a central station is to be 
brought within the precincts of the Schwarzer 
Adler, close enough to the glacier, we hear, for the 
smoke and steam to blacken and melt its icy waves. 
The guides to Lauterbriinnen and_ the Wengern- 
Alp will soon be an extinct race. Tourists will no 
longer have to hire horses and mules to convey 
them along paths, where, as they soon learned by 
experience, their own feet generally had to carry 
them the greater part of the way. All that is 
past. A railway will soon enable the flying tourist 
to pass through the Ober-Bernland in a day, and 
to look down from a first-class carriage on the 
panorama seen from the Scheidegg, which is to be 
the culminating point of the lines. 


OFFICIAL accounts from Rhodes tell us that the 
diving apparatus used for the sponge fishery, the 
principa Sond of industry there, are exclusively 
imported from Great Britain and France. In 1870 
those of English manufacture were unjustly taxed, 
the cost of a licence to fish with them being 15/. 
in excess of what was charged for the use of the 
French apparatus. Redress of this grievance was 
obtained through our Embassy at Constantinople. 
Though there is no difference in construction 
between English and French machines, with re- 
gard to the depth they can attain, or the length of 
time a diver can remain under water, still English 
produce generally proves stronger. The air-tubes 
are heavier than the French, and thus impede the 
free movements of the diver, by the tubes being 
caught on rocks; the floating tubes, however, 
which are coming into use, will get rid of that 
difficulty. The yearly average crop of sponges 





may be estimated at 120,000/., of which about 
50,000/. are sent to England. The value of them 
is rapidly diminishing, owing to the more abundant 
crops which the introducticn of these apparatus 
enables the divers to gather. This fact, together 
with the increasing taxes imposed on these fisheries, 
will, itis anticipated, gradually restrict thisindustry, 
and cause the divers to seek a more remunerative 
and less dangerous work. 


HAL¥F-A-MILLION Circassians have, within the 
last few years, left Russian soil, and it is stated 
that a great number more are preparing to emi- 
grate into Turkey in the coming spring. The 
ehief causes of this new exodus are two:—the 
dissatisfaction of the Circassians with the size of 
their holdings, the property of former emigrants 
having been distributed among the Russian 
officers ; and the influence of the priests, who are 
bitterly hostile to Russia. The Turkish Govern- 
ment intends to give these emigrants certain parts 
of the plains of Thessaly—to the horror of the 
Greeks, who fear a revival of marauding and 
brigandage, and pertinently ask whether the Cir- 
eassians will work when they can steal? It is 
said that Tartar families would make infinitely 
better colonists. 


For the third year in succession, the peasants 
of Persia are able to rejoice in a plenteous duwn- 
fall of rain. The moisture-bearing clouds, which 
have passed unhappy Bengal, seem to have dis- 
charged their burden upon Iran. As late as last 
week, a time when spring has generally begun, 
the whole country was under eighteen inches of 
snow. Nature is compensating herself for the 
seven years of more or less complete drought 
which preceded the famine. 


Tue latest official account of the Straits Sett!e- 
ments situate at the head of those Straits of 
Malacca, of which we have all heard so much 
lately, should have special interest just now. It 
was drawn up last year for the Colonial Office 
by Lieut.-Governor George W. R. Campbell, but 
has only recently been laid before Parliament. The 
settlements consist of the island of Penang, four- 
teen miles long by eight miles broad, which lies three 
miles off the mainland of the Malay peninsula, and 
of a long strip of that peninsula itself, lying oppo- 
site the island, and called Province Wellesley. 
The climate is hot, but very healthy, and the 
scenery is beautiful—not unlike that of the west- 
ern Highlands of Scotland, though with softer 
features. Some idea of the relative importance of 
the Settlement may be given by saying that it has 
a greater area than most of the West Indian 
colonies; a much greater population than any of 
them, except Jamaica; a far denser population 
than any of them, except Barbadoes; and that its 
imports and exports for 1872 were nearly equal to 
those of all the West Indian colonies put together. 
Sugar, rice and cocoa-nuts are produced there in 
abundance, and a great variety of delicious fruits. 
Its chief importance, however, arises from the fact 
that the capital of the island, “‘ George Town,” or 
“Penang,” isa great emporium forthe manufactures 
of Britain, and for the products of the Malay 
peninsula on the one hand, and of Sumatra on the 
other. This capital has about 60,000 inhabitants, 
of whom a very large proportion are Chinese— 
many of them merchants and shopkeepers. It is 
situated on a low plain stretching out in a point 
into the sea, on the side of the island next to the 
mainland, and its harbour, which is simply the 
almost land-locked strait between the island and 
the mainland, is of great extent and of unrivalled 
calmness. It has always a large fleet of vessels of 
every rig, from the finest British steamer to the 
Chinese junk. The population of the Settlement 
is septdly increasing, and may amount now to 
160,000 persons of well-advanced civilisation. In 
1870, when the population was certainly 20 per 
cent. less than it is now, it numbered 433 Euro- 
peans and Americans, 70,464 Malays, 36,561 
Chinese, 9,166 Hindoos, and 6,823 Klings. This 
last peculiar, but thoroughly adopted, name is 
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given to all persons who have comé, or whose an- 
cestors have come, from the eastern (or Coro- 
mandel) coast of India; the language of that 
country is Telugu, Telingu, or Telinga, and its 
eople are hence called Telingas, corrupted by the 
s into Klingas, or Klings. The remaining 
population were Eurasians, Bengalees, Javanese, 
and native half-breeds, with a few Siamese, Arabs, 
Singhalese, Armenians, and Jews. The chief 
sources of the revenue are the rents of the opium, 
spirit, bhang, toddy, arrack and pawnbroking 
farms ; the rent and price of land; judicial, com- 
mercial and post-office stamps; judicial fines and 
fees; port and harbour dues and municipal taxes, 
Of the farms, that for the sale of opium is con- 
siderably the largest, thanks to the Chinese popu- 
lation. 


“To these people,” writes Governor Campbell, “ the 
drug is an inestimable luxury, and, in my opinion, by 
no means a pernicious one. Cases of extreme indul- 
gence must be rare, for I have never seen them. To 
the energetic, hard-working, muscular Chinaman, his 
modicum of opium is but a pleasant sedative, no more 
to him than is his pipe of strong tobacco to an Eng- 
lish peasant. Not for one moment can the evils of the 
use of opium here be compared with the evils of the 
use of strong drink in Europe.” 


A fear seems to have arisen in India a few years 
back that the Coolies were ill-treated here—the 
men physically and the women morally—and the 
tide of Coolies, which for a long time had flowed 
regularly from the Coromandel coast, was sud- 
denly checked. Some inquiry having shown, 
however, that the fancied ill-usage did not exist, 
the restrictions were removed pending legislation 
on the subject, and the settlement received 3,256 
Indian Coolies during the year 1872. 

These settlements are blessed with a very un- 

leasant neighbour in the shape of the kingdom of 
Perak, a short distance south of them, which has 
been in a state of anarchy for two years past. The 
rich tins there, which form the main revenue of 
the Chief of Laroot, the northern district of 
this kingdom, who is called the Toonku Muntri, 
are worked entirely by Chinamen, of whom 
there are between thirty and forty thousand. 
Some two years ago these Chinamen had a 
quarrel and a fight, which grew from bad to 
worse, until at length the majority of them formed 
themselves into two great factions, which have 
gone on fighting ever since, and have repeatedly 
made the neighbourhood of the mines a scene of 
horrible carnage. Sometimes one faction gains 
the upper hand, and drives the other out of the 
country, taking possession of their valuable mines 
and works. The faction driven out gets reinforce- 
ments of men and arms, renews the struggle, and 
in its turn becomes victorious; and so the game 
goes on, without, so far, any appearance of coming 
to an end. 


We hear from Persia by telegraph, that the 
Shah has abandoned his projected trip to Meshed, 
proposing instead a journey to Isfaheir and Bu- 
shire in theautumn, This resolve may possibly be 
connected with the refusal of his Persian Majesty 
to co-operate with Russia in an expedition against 
the Turkomans of Merv, at which, as the Morn- 
ing Post tells us, St. Petersburg journals are so 
indignant. 

Tur Further Papers relating to the Ashantee 
Invasion, which have just been issued officially, 
contain little that has not already found its 
way into the newspapers, and only needs notice 
here from containing a valuable “ Map of Gold 
Coast and Ashanti,” enlarged from Arrow- 
smith’s latest published edition of Routes and 
Mountains, &c., by Lieut.-Col. de Ruvignés, from 
his own observations on the coast. In a note 
attached to this map, Colonel de Ruvignés writes: 
“These fertile countries are shut to all explorers 
by the King of Ashanti. They are reported to 
have very rich gold fields, and the people to have 
large flocks and herds of cattle, also camels.” 


THe Witmar Gcze'te states on authority tha 





the Grand Duke is in receipt of a letter from Dr. 
Rohlfs, dated February 5, in which the learned 
traveller announces that he has been able to secure 
a large number of admirably finished photographs 
of the magnificent rocky scenery of the Oasis of 
Dachel, in the Lib desert, amd that he has, 
moreover, made an interesting discovery of several 
ancient tombs. In one of these, seven dead bodies 
were found covered over with a single mat. Dr. 
Rohlfs has removed one of the mummies, together 
with a mat, a wooden image, and some urns, with 
the view of bringing them to Germany, if the 
consent of the Khedive can be obtained; and in 
the meanwhile they have been deposited, with 
other objects of interest, ina house at Gasr, the 
chief station of Dachel. The native servants 
assert that the recent rains must have destroyed 
the entire settlement, and as the houses at Gasr 
are built of clay, hardened in the sun, it is not 
improbable that long continued wet may have had 
a destructive effect upon them. 


From private advices received by last mail from 
Zanzibar, we learn that, as might have been ex- 
pected, the long delay, occasioned at home by the 
successive prorogations of Parliament, in taking 
any decisive or more extended measures for the 
enforcement of the Anti-Slavery Treaty lately 
signed by the Sultan, has encouraged a partial 
renewal of the slave trade, which, it cannot be too 
often repeated, has only been scotched, and not 
killed. tt appears that the Arabs are now trans- 
porting slaves by the land route along the coast, 
and again fitting out caravans for the purpose of 
slave hunting in the interior, hoping, without 
doubt, that they may find means and opportunity 
for shipping them from one or other of the ports 
along the coast. A missionary who had met cara- 
vans of slaves on the mainland, and had stopped 
to question one of the slaves, had been shot. in 
the head by the Arab slave dealer, and his life was 
in danger, Captain Elton, who had been de- 
spatched by Dr. Kirk, previously to the latter's 
departure from Zanzibar, on an overland journey of 
inspection from Dar-es-Salaam to Kilwa, had been 
menaced on two or three occasions by leaders of 
slave caravans, and had himself counted no less 
than 4,000 slaves proceeding in one month 
on their way northwards. And, lastly, a dhow 
had been captured with 100 slaves on net's but 
she did not surrender before she had fired upon 
the men-of-war’s boats attacking her, and had 
lost one or more of her own crew. 

These incidents are very significant, for it is 
not difficult to discover the reasons of this renewed 
vitality in the trade, and of this active and daring 
hostility on the part of the Arabs. Immediately 
after the signing of the treaty, the measures taken 
by Dr.Kirk, coupled with the extraordinary activity 
and watchfulness of our small squadron on the 
coast, were so effectual that the Arab slave 
dealors were fairly frightened into believing that 
the game was really at an end, and that these 
initiative measures could but be the forerunners of 
other and still more severe repressive proceedings. 
Last year there were but 1,000 slaves exported 
northwards, against 20,000 the preceding year, and 
of these 1,000 no fewer than 217 were captured by 
the Sultan, who has done, and is still doing, his duty 
most loyally. But the Arabs have begun to notice 
that we have in no way followed up our first vigo- 
rous policy: the constant boat service on the coast, 
than which nothing is more trying, has greatl 
exhausted the energies of the erews, who did suc. 
good service last year, and slaving Arabs have 
again plucked up courage, and commenced to run 
slaves. It may be anticipated that the subject 
will receive immediate attention at the hands of 
the new Parliament, and that steps will be taken 
to carry out the recommendations of Sir Bartle 
Frere. If this is not done, all our work will 
have to be commenced de novo, and the 105,0007. 
already spent by the late Government in preparing 
ships for this service become money lost. It 
should never te forgotten that the treaty is value- 
less unless we ourselves see that its provisions 





are carried out. It must still take years before 
the slave trade can be entirely abolished, and 
reckoned absolutely among the abuses of the past. 
In the meantime the e of Zanzibar is rapidly 
increasing, and new sources of revenue being dis- 
covered. A concession in favour of a German 
mercantile house to work the guano on three 
islands south of Zanzibar has been signed, and 
this is only one of the first effects of the new 
stimulus given to trade, 


Consvt Mowro’s latest report to the Foreign 
Office from Uruguay, which just been made 
public, says that the most notable increase in the 
consumption there of British productions is in the 
hardware and manufactured iron trade, to which 
a very great extension has been given in the last 
seven years in the rapid enlargement of the city 
and its suburbs, and the planting, progress, and 
completion of railways, tramways, gas-works, 
docks, and water-works, the last-named conveying 
the supply of water for the capital a distance of 
over forty miles in iron pipes, with corresponding 
reservoirs, and huge widow. All this iron- 
work, machinery, rolling stock of railways, tram- 
ways, gas-works, and water-works are English, as. 
well as the iron-work in the construction of houses 
and stores, as'also of two commodious iron-built 
market-places. From the geographical position of 
this country, however, between two other powerful 
states, its liability to become a theatre of war is. 
almost as strongly opposed to the development of 
its resources and the improvement of its trade, as 
is the latter encouraged and invited by its superior 
ports and fluvial advantages. 


Tue Commandant of the French establishment 
in Oceania has addressed a report to the Minister 
of Marine, dated Papeete, November 6 last. In 
the island of Anaa, where the native houses and 
streets are chiefly of coral, stone buildings, maga- 
zines, schools, wharves and jetties have been 
provided. This island is, after Tahiti, the most 
civilised, productive, and commercial of the Pro- 
tectorate. Roads are being formed which will 
open up the eastern part of Tahiti, hitherto 
somewhat inaccessible. The French rule is popu- 
lar; the cultivation of cotton and cattle-breeding 
are being developed, the houses of the natives are 
improving, and land is increasing in value. The 
trade of Papeete is considerable, but is chiefly in 
the hands of foreigners, 


ALTHOUGH one knows how imperfect all statis- 
tics are when they pass certain lines of generalisa- 
tion, there is always a charm in them which it is 
difficult to resist. We take the following state- 
ment from Siegwart’s Alter des Menschenge- 
schlechts: The earth is inhabited by 1,381,000,000 
human beings. These are divided, according to 
race, as follows :— 


Caucasian race. 
Mongolian race 
Ethiopian race . 
Malay race. 
Redskins r 


380,000,000 


1,000,000 
1,381,000,000 
The rate of mortality is 33,333,333 every year ; 
91,954 every day; 3,730 every hour; 60 every 
minute; 1 every second. ' 
The average duration of life is 33 years. One 
fourth part of the population dies before the 7th 
year; one-half before the 17th. Only 1 in 10,000 
reaches the 100th ; only 1 in 500 the 65th year. 
Married people live longer than unmarried ones, 
tall persons longer than short ones. 
Only 65 persons in 1,000 contract marriage. 
Only the eighth part of the male population is 
fit to arms. 
One hundred years France was the most 
populous empire in Euro’ At that time 
Russia had 17 millions of inhabitants 
Austria ,, 18 ”» 
Germany,, 15 ” 
France yy 24. ” ” 

Now the population of Russia is 74 millions; of 
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. Germany, 41 millions; of Austria and Hungary, 


36 millions ; of France, 36 millions; and of Great 
Britain and Irland, 32 millions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SITE OF HOMER'S TROY. 
6 Pelham Place, 8.W. : March 27, 1874, 

The discoveries of Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik 
have excited so much discussion, that in ad- 
dition to what has already been said on the 
subject, it may be well to bring forward the follow- 
ing mathematical disproof of his assertion that he 
has been working upon the site of Homeric Ilium. 
Hissarlik has long been identified with the site of 
Novum Ilium, the village-city whose inhabitants 
claimed that it stood on the site of the ancient 
Tlium of Homer, and which was embellished and 
raised to the rank of city by Alexander the Great 

i his victory at the Granikos. 

ese pretensions were refuted, long ago, b 

Demetrios of Skepsis, quoted by fe a - 
authority “ who was acquainted with these places, 
for he was a native,” the main and insuperable 
objection to them being the distance of Novum 
Tum from the shore of the Hellespont. This 
ce is now 2} miles, but Strabo mentions that 
the alluvium or silt brought down.and deposited 
by the Skamander had extended over a distance 





of six stadia (} of a mile) during the interval 
between the Trojan war and his time. Deducing 
from this fact the rate of the increase of the 
alluvium, we shall find the increase from the date 
of the war to the present day to have been 1} 
mile. It follows, therefore, that what is now the 
lower part of the Trojan Plain was at the time of 
the war a Bay. 

If, then, from the modern coast-line we measure 
inland a distance of 13 mile, we shall reach what 
was then the head of this Bay, the ancient beach 
upon which the invaders ranged their galleys and 
formed their camp. Now to the distance thus 
measured we must add the depth of the camp 
itself; this, Aristarchos tells us, was five stadia 
(4 ofa mile). Thus the whole distance from the 
modern coast-line to where the line of rampart in 
front of the camp was erected, is 24 miles. 

But we have-already seen that 24 miles is also 
the distance of the site of Novum Ilium (Hissarlik) 
from the present shore, so that if Homer’s Ilium 
stood here, the Greek rampart must have been 
immediately beneath its walls, which we well 
know it was not. Therefore Novum Ilium did not 
stand on the site of Homer’s Ilium. 

We know, on the contrary, that there was a 
wide-spread Plain between the camp and the 
besieged city, the battle-field in which were fought 
the four pitched battles described in the Iliad, 
battles replete with complicated manoeuvres, both 
in chariots and on foot, and with alternate advances 
and retreats. 

Further, we know that the Skamander flowed 
between the city and the camp, for Hektor 
wounded in the third battle is carried back to the 
ford of the river midway between the camp and the 
city; Priam crosses the river at the same ford when 
on his way from the city to the tent of Achilles ; 
at the end of the second battle the victorious 
Trojans encamped in the Plain between the Grecian 
camp and the river. 

These facts would seem to be amply sufficient 
to render the identification of Novum [lium with 
the Ilium of Homer quite impossible ; but many 
other arguments could be adduced, among them 
the fact that nowhere near the site of Novum 
Ilium are there to be found two springs or foun- 
tains anything like those which issued from the 
earth close to the wall of the Homeric city, and of 
which there is such a striking description in the 
twenty-second Iliad. 

Where then was the Homeric city? If the 
Tliad be studied with careful reference to the 
topography of the Trojan Plain and the various 
movements of the contending armies, its precise 
site becomes an absolute certainty. The excava- 
tions and researches of Le Chevalier, Mauduit, 
Hahn and Nicolaides have conclusively proved 
that site to be the high ground behind the village 
of Bounarbashi at the head of the Plain. Here 
were discovered and laid bare Pelasgic walls, 
indentical in style with those of Tiryns and 
Mykenae, and other examples of the polygonal 
architecture of the heroic ages; here are two 
remarkable springs very like the “ Fountains of 
Skamander;” here is illustrated every epithet of 
Ilium to be found in the Iliad. 

It only needs a study of the works above- 
mentioned, and of the passages of the Iliad eluci- 
dated by them, to convince us that not all the 
“treasures of Priam” could bribe us to forsake 
the firm ground upon which we stand when we 
assert that Homeric Ilium was situate upon the 
“ wind-swept ” heights of Bounarbashi. 

Wextworth Hvysie. 


A PASSAGE IN AESCHYLUS. 
St. Leonard's: March 30, 1874. 
I think M. Frangois Lenormant has mistaken 
the meaning of a passage in the Supplices of 
Aeschylus, and founded an argument on it which 
cannot be sustained. When the poet says, “A 
Cyprian likeness has been stamped on female 
forms by male artists,” he does not refer to costume 
at all, but to the physical features of the daughters 





of Danaus. The use of y«pacrijp for the im 

sion on coins is well known. The ye is of 
especial interest, because it is the earliest which 
gives positive evidence of the striking of coins by 
a hammer and a die. In an ethnological point of 
view, it also goes far to establish an important - 
fact, that nearly five centuries B.c. the women of 
Cyprus were hardly distinguishable in feature and 
» from the women of Libya, and those 
of the Nile valley. F, A, Parry. 





PUTTENHAM’S PARTHENTIADS. 
March 80, 1874. 

Speaking of these, a paragraph in the AcADEMY 
of March 21 states that they “ have been supposed 
to be lost,” and querying the copy in Cotton MS. 
Vespas. E. viii..with “How then has Mr. Morfill 
identified this work with Puttenham’s poem ? ”— 
replies: “ By finding that its sixteenth set of 
verses contain the line[s] quoted by Puttenham in 
the following extract, &c.” But not only were 
these poems reprinted by Mr. Haslewood, as stated 
in the paragraph, but their manuscript source was 

iven, and they were identified by him as part of 

uttenham’s Partheniads by no fewer than thirteen 
quotations, including one not stated by Puttenham 
to be from a Partheniad, but curiously enough 
omitting a fourteenth, or almost the whole of the 
twelfth Partheniad, where, to avoid the chance of 
errors, the MS. copy requires to be compared with 
Puttenham’s text. In Arber’s reprint also of 
The Arte of English Poesie, p. 11 of the Introduc- 
tion, the oneness of the Cotton MS. poems with 
“the Partheniades of our author,” is distinctly 
stated, and their imperfect number and malposi- 
tions noticed. 

Hence while it be a boon that they should be 
again reprinted, it’ cannot be said since 1811 that 
they have been supposed to be lost, and Mr. Mor- 
fill, whose name is mentioned, will be among 
the first to give credit to a former worker such as 
was Mr. Haslewood. B. NICHOLSON. 





THE DEMOLITION OF CITY CHURCHES. 
II. 
March 30, 1874. 

Over the grave of the great Sir Christopher is 
the epitaph “ Si queris monumentum circumspice,” 
and I think*there can be little doubt that this 
refers not only to the great cathedral in which he 
reposes, but to the city which surrounds that noble 
church. Who, looking at this mighty city from 
any of the bridges which span its river, can fail 
to be struck with the fact that it is not mere 
accident which produced that marvellous group 
of towers and spires, all concentrating in the 
superb dome of St. Paul's; for, in order to give 
superior dignity to that masterpiece, it will be 
noticed that the churches which stand nearest to 
it are provided with thin and delicate spires 
which, by their attenuated outline, impart an 
appearance of grandeur and immensity more than 
it would otherwise command; so that the “ Si 
queris monumentum, circumspice,” not only asks 
you to look at the cathedral, but to notice its 
matchless combination with the surrounding 
churches and buildings ; and although the numerous 
lofty warehouses and railway stations have done 
much to mar the effect which Wren desired to 
produce, enough still remains to indicate the 
nobleness of the design. 

I am glad to hear that two plans have been 
suggested for the partial preservation of the 
threatened churches, and one of these plans would 
still retain the general impression intended by 
Wren. It is to preserve the towers of the churches, 
but to destroy the other portions of them. I 
believe this plan was first suggested by Mr. 
Penrose, the architect to the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Of course it must be under- 
stood that this plan is only suggested by Mr. 
Penrose as a last resource. 

Another proposition which has been suggested 
is to the effect that these churches should be 
pulled down and removed piecemzal, and rebuilt 
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in their present form in the various suburban 
districts which require them. Now it seems to 
me that there are two great objections to this 
plan. In the first place, my experience is that 
when an old building once gets pulled down, a 
- thousand reasons for not rebuilding it are easily 
forthcoming. Your readers will recollect the fate 
of the beautiful church of Trinity College, Edin- 
burgh, which was pulled down by the railway 
company on the strict understanding that it should 
be rebuilt; but, alas, what has become of this 
promise? Another objection to the plan of 
removing these churches is the fact that they 
were all built to suit certain sites, and would very 
probably lose their character if removed to other 
places. ney are too essentially city churches, 
and would look out of place in Bayswater or 
Brompton ; not that they would ever look as much 
out of place as some of the Gothic churches which 
we now build in those regions, and which are only 
suited to a Northamptonshire village. 

Either of these proposals would be far pre- 
ferable to the destruction of these buildings ; but 
I cannot approve of either, or in fact of anything 
short of the retention of all the churches in their 
present sites. Iam glad to see that the clergy of 
several of the threatened churches have set hard 
to work, and are restoring them so that there 
may be no excuse that they are in a state of 
decay ; unfortunately, however, some of the re- 
storations and embellishments are not in the best 
taste ; and I must really protest against the attempts 
that are being made in some places to convert the 
interiors of these churches into what is called 
“freely treated Romanesque” or “round arched 
Gothic.” These churches are all fine examples of 
English Renaissance style, and if an architect or 
a clergyman has to restore or decorate them, he 
should keep to that style, which is a far purer 
and more perfect one than the so-called “ Roman- 
esque” or “round arched Gothic” of the nine- 
teenth century. I should also suggest that Italian 
organs do not look more Gothic by having their 
cornices knocked off and their pipes painted blue 
and red and powdered with gold stars and sprigs; 
and that when large Renaissance windows are 
filled with stained glass, the glass should not be 
in a style six centuries earlier than the windows 
themselves; and yet I am sorry to say the in- 
teriors of many of the finest Renaissance churches 
in London have been ruined by these attempts 
to convert them into a kind of bastard Roman- 
esque. 

n o | of the City Churches, the western 
choirs and organs have been removed to the 
chancel, and where the church has sufficient 
length for this to be conveniently done it is 
advisable; but in some of the nearly square 
churches in the City, where this operation has 
been carried out, the effect is simply abominable. 

Now let us glance at some of the more im- 
portant of these doomed churches. 

St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf, in Great Thames 
Street, is one of Sir Christopher's earlier works, 
and is a very interesting little church. Its 
erection was commenced directly after the great 
fire. It consists of a single nave, and a tower 
of moderate height crowned with a dome, out 
of which rises a small lantern crowned with a 
spire. The whole church is built of brick with 
stone dressings ; it has a singular Dutch look about 
it, and although plain, is a singularly picturesque 
and retty little building, and shows what genius 
can do with very simple means and at small cost. 
Inigo Jones is buried in this church. 

St. James, Garlick Hill, and St. Michel Royal, 
are chiefly interesting for the great beauty of 
their towers. In each case the tower is crowned 
by an open lantern of stone surrounded by a 
colonnade, but in one case the lantern is square, 
in the other octagonal. These lanterns are again 
crowned by others of smaller dimensions, which 
terminate in little domes. Both are charmin 
pieces of design, and have a remarkably pictu- 
resque appearance from the river, St, James's 





contains an organ by the celebrated F. Smith, 
dated 1697, and St. Michel’s contains a well- 
carved altarpiece and a marble font; both are 
handsome churches, and are constructed of finely- 

uared Portland stone. St. Michel’s was ori- 
ginally built or rebuilt by Whittington, and he 
was buried here; but his monument, together with 
the church, was entirely destroyed by the great 
fire. Both of these churches were erected from 
designs by Wren. The former of them was not 
completed till the year 1689, and both may be 
looked upon as good examples of Wren’s more 
mature style. 

St. Mary Abchurch is another very interest- 
ing church, also by Wren. Its general appearance 
greatly resembles that of St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf, 
and like that building it is constructed of brick, 
with stone dressings; its tower is an example of 
Wren’s happy combination of dome and spire, and 
like St. Benet’s this may be looked upon as one 
of Sir Christopher’s picturesque buildings. The in- 
terior of this church is decorated with fine carvings 
in wood by Grinling Gibbons, and the ceiling is 
painted by Thornhill; the font, pulpit, and one or 
two monuments, are worthy of notice. 

St. Nicholas Cole-Abbey and St. Michel’s 
Queenhythe are good examples of Wren’s work, 
but have no very striking features; both have 
metal spires of good outline. 

St. Edmund the King, Lombard Street, pos- 
sesses one of the most highly ornamented fronts 
of any of the City churches. It was erected in the 
year 1690; and although it is said to be a work of 
Sir Christopher Wren, it is wilder and less chaste 
and simple than his works generally are. It is, 
however, a handsome church, and is interesting 
from the fact of its being so very unlike any other 
church in the City, or even in England; in fact, 
there is rather a German look about it. 

Allhallows the Great, Thames Street, is in every 
respect the reverse of the former church; it is 
plain to severity, and could never have had an 
existence out of England. It was erected from a 
design by Wren in the year 1686. Unlike the 
other churches which we have described, this one 
consists of a nave and aisles, and it may be doubted 
whether Wren did not follow the outlines of the 
old Gothic church when rebuilding it after the 
fire. As the general arrangement of the building 
is far more Gothic than Renaissance, like a Gothic 
church, also, it possesses a square tower, with a 
simple parapet, and no kind of dome or spire. In- 
ternally this church contains some finely carved 
woodwork, especially a screen, the only one of the 
kind existing in any of the City churches, 

St. Mary-at-Hill is the only one of the churches 
upon the list which is not the work of Wren. I 
am unable to discover the name of the architect. 
The exterior of this building is very ugly and un- 
interesting, and it has a square embattled tower of 
brick which is quite repulsive. The interior, how- 
ever, is the cleverest treatment of a square church 
I have ever seen. From each wall project large 
square pilasters and detached Ionic columns, which 
bear up eight wide arches supporting the penden- 
tives of a domical vault. The effect of the whole 
is singularly happy and well worthy of study. 

St. Mary Aldermanbury, St. George Botolph 
Lane, and Allhallows Lombard Street, are all 
works by Wren, or were carried out under his 
direction. They are good substantial churches, 
plain and simple, but dignified in proportion, and 
thoroughly pleasing as to their general outline ; 
and it cannot fail to strike every one who studies 
the subject that one of Wren’s greatest gifts was 
the power of giving dignity to small buildings. 
Many of these churches which I have attempted 
to describe are only 60 feet long and about 
40 feet wide, and not one of them is more than 
90 feet long ; and when it is taken into consider- 
ation that these churches are surrounded by high 
houses and lofty warehouses, it is remarkable how 
Sen they retain a “ay — a large and 

ignified they look. is is probably owing to 
the extreme simplicity of their plans. Where a 





modern architect would build a nave, aisles, chan- 
cel, and side porches, Wren built simply one large 
nave; and instead of dividing his building hori- 
zontally with aisles, roofs, and a receding cleres- 
tory, he carried up his tvalls to the greatest possi- 
ble height and pierced them by a single row of 
large windows; with little ornament and less 
sculpture he obtained a look of richness by keep- 
ing the walls very flat, so that every object pro- 
jecting from them did double duty—firstly by its 
own intrinsic elegance, and secondly by the 
sharply defined and cleanly cut shadow which it 
cast upon the wall. But no ornament was used 
without a reason; not a line, or a quoin, or a 
moulding, or a garland was wasted. Every single 
detail did its duty in improving the general effect 
of the whole building. In conclusion, I cannot help 
adding that, although Wren’s churches are erected 
in the Renaissance style, they to my mind display 
far more of the real principles of Gothic architec- 
ture, far more of that love of truthful construction 
and appropriateness of ornament which actuated 
mediaeval builders, than is to be seen in most of 
the buildings erected since the so-called “ Revival 
of Gothic Architecture.” H. W. Brewer. 








The Eprtor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their atd in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible, 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
SaTurDay, April4, 3 p.m. Crystal Palace Concert : Hymn of 


ise. 
8 p.m. Messiah at the Royal Albert Hall. 
te First night of Mr. Albery’s Wiy 
and Gown at the Globe. 
” First night of Mr. Reece’s May at 
the Strand. 
2 The School for Scandal at the 
Prince of Wales’s. 
2p.m. Royal Institution : Monthly Gene- 
Meeting. 
3 p.m, Opening of International Exhibi- 
tion ; Grand Vocal and Military 
Concert. 
8 p.m. The Clandestine Marriage at the 
Gaiet 


y- 
TvueEspay, April 7, 8 p.m. London Anthropological Society. 
WEDNESDAY, April 8, 7 p.m. London Institution: Professor H. 
Morley on “ English Poets of the 
Nineteenth Century.” 
8 p.m. British Orchestral Society. 
TuursDAY, April 9, 1 p.m. Sale of the late Mr. E. W. Rad- 
clyffe’s Pictures by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson & Woods. 
Frmay, April10, 7.30 p.m. Sacred Harmonic Society, Exe‘er 
Hall: Judas Maccabaeus. 


Monpay, April 6, 








SCIENCE. 


Etruscan Researches. By Isaac Taylor. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 


First Notice. 


ALt attempts at explaining the Etruscan In- 
scriptions have hitherto failed. In spite of 
great learning and ingenuity expended on 
the subject, both by Aryan and Semitic 
scholars, the Etruscan Sphinx still keeps her 
secret. A new attempt to solve her riddle 
has lately been made by Mr. Isaac Taylor, in 
his Etruscan Researches. As both the Semitic 
and Aryan keys have failed, he has tried a 
Turanian key. He has certainly turned his 
key once or twice, but the lock is not opened, 
and the reason why the key turned round at 
all was simply because it is very smooth and 
small, and has very few wards. Mr. Taylor 
speaks of aboutone hundred Turanian dialects, 
and thinks we may have recourse to —— 
of them in explaining Etruscan words. With 
such latitude, any short inscription, whether 
Latin or Phoenician, might be proved to be 
Turanian. Turanian has become a most 
mischievous element in the Science of Lan- 
guage, and as Iam myself to a great ex- 
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tent responsible for that term, I feel it my 
duty to protest thus publicly against the use 
that has been made of it. When I wrote 
my Letter to Bunsen on the Turanian Lan- 
guages, in 1853, my object was to protest 
against a then generally prevalent and, as 
I thought, mischievous dogma, which denied 
the possibility of any kind of relationship of 
languages, except that close genealogical 
relationship which holds the Aryan and 
Semitic families together. I endeavoured to 
show that languages might have had a com- 
monorigin during theirradical stage, and have 
attained to a far wider divergence in their 
agglutinative and amalgamative develop- 
ment than that which separates Sanskrit 
from English, Hebrew from Arabic. It is 
one thing to have shown that the Tun- 
gusic, Mongolic, Turkic, Samoyedic, and Fin- 
nic languages form one real family of North- 
Turanian speech, to have pointed ont that 
the deepest roots of that family may reach as 
far as Chinese, and to have indicated the 
possibility of a connexion between Chinese 
and some of the South Turanian languages, 
such as Siamese, Tibetan, Burmese, the 
Malay, and Dravidian tongues ; it is quite 
another thing to throw all these languages 
together, to add to them the Caucasian 
dialects, the Bask andeven Egyptian, and then 
to look in this chaos of words for similarities 
with one given language, viz., Etruscan. 
My essay was written in pre-Darwinian 
days, when scholars had eyes for specific 
differences only, and when any attempt to 
point out the possibility of development, even 
as a theory, even as a mere protest against 
linguistic dogmatism, was branded as un- 
scientific. All this is now changed. The 
danger now comes from the opposite quarter ; 
and however I may rejoice at the spreading of 
larger, more philosophical, or, if you like, 
more Darwinian views in the Science of 
Language up to a certain point, I should be 
false to my allegiance to Bopp and Pott and 
Grimm, were I not to protest against what 
isa dangerous though popular dogma now, 
as I protested against what was a dangerous 
though popular dogma then. There is ample 
room for development theories in the 
growth of language; in fact, there is no 
field in the whole of nature, not excepting 
the Kalk-schwiéimme, where a richer harvest 
waits for Darwinian reapers ; but there are 
limits beyond which these theories must not 
go. In what sense a comparison of Aryan, 
Semitic, and Turanian roots is allowable, in 
what sense we may speak theoretically of a 
common origin of roots, I have endeavoured 
to show in my Lectures on Darwin’s Philo- 
sophy of Language. Within the limits there 
traced, I adhere as firmly as ever to the 
principles laid down in my Letter to Bunsen. 
But these principles refer to prehistoric, not 
to historic periods of human speech ; they 
refer to what is “becoming” not to what 
has “become;” they are intended, in fact, 
to explain the process by which languages 

me specialised, not to slur over the 
special characteristics of languages, after they 
have once been developed and fixed. Thus, to 
return to our subject, when the Achaemenian 
Cuneiform Inscriptions had to be deciphered, 
no scholar would have ventured to treat 
them as Aryan in general, or to explain one 
word as Sanskrit, another as Greek, another 





as Latin, German or Celtic: they had to be 
explained as written in one language, specia- 
lised phonetically, grammatically, histori- 
cally—viz., in Persian—and every word oc- 
curring in them had to appear in its proper 
Persian garb, or leave the room. Where 
we find in Sanskrit an s, these inscriptions 
must give an h ; wherever we find in Sanskrit 
an h, these inscriptions must give a d, and so 
on. Thus, and thus only, could the decipher- 
ment of these inscriptions lay claim to a 
scientific character. Compared with Tu- 
ranian, however, the Aryan family of lan- 
guages is like a small lake by the side of an 
ocean; and it is easy to imagine what the 
result must be, if any ancient inscription is 
said to have been deciphered as pan-turanian. 
There is still one loophole that must be 
stopped. It might be said that the Etrus- 
can language was very ancient, and that it 
represented the one undivided Turanian 
type of speech, before it was broken up into 
dialects. First of all, that division would 
have taken place many thousands of years 
before there was any idea of writing; 
secondly, Etruscan, during the interval, 
would have become specialised by exactly 
the same influence as the other Turanian 
dialects; thirdly, the whole conception of a 
primitive and perfect type, broken up into 
species, is, in this crude form, both philoso- 
phically and historically, untenable. 

Not to be unjust, however, to Mr. Taylor, 
it ought to be stated that, in his interpre- 
tation of Etruscan words, he confines himself 
generally to two Turanian clusters of dialects, 
and that he gives his reasons for doing so. 
He thinks that there was in Etruria, as in 
all Europe, an aboriginal stratum of Finns; 
that these were followed by Aryan settlers ; 
and that lastly the Etruscans, or the 
Rasenna, came from Central Asia—a race 
of Turkmans, whose language is said to 
be most accurately represented at present 
by the dialects of the Kot-Yenisei, and the 
Yenisei-Ostiakes, tribes which till fifty years 
ago claimed for themselves the designation 
of Assan or Assena, identified by Mr. 
Taylor with Rasenna. These two dialects 
are, according to the classification adopted 
in my Letter on the Turanian Languages, 
which is in the main followed by Mr. Taylor, 
Samoyedic, so that what Mr. Taylor really 
undertakes to do, is to interpret the Etruscan 
inscriptions by means of the languages of the 
Finns and Samoyedes. 

This is, no doubt, a bold undertaking, and 
we are justified in asking, was Mr. Taylor 
well prepared for it ? Had he, before attempt- 
ing the most difficult task that a scholar can 
attempt—the deciphering of old inscriptions 
—made himself a thorough Finn and Samo- 
yede scholar ; or had he, at least, examined 
so far into the nature and history of these 
two languages as to be clear on two points: 

1. Whether these languages contain any 
Aryan elements ; 

2. Whether, by taking a quantity of 
words at random, there may not be a number 
of fortuitous coincidences between Finnish, 
Aryan, and Semitic words. 

The first point has been fully examined 
by scholars such as Ihre, Rask, Dietrich, 
Grimm, Munch, Lindstrém, Ahlqvist, Eu- 
ropaeus, and Thomsen, and quite lately 
again by Donner; and it is a well- 





established fact, that Finnish is full of 
Aryan words, some of them borrowed in 
comparatively modern times, others. at a 
very early period. The early date of this 
second class has to be admitted for two 
reasons :— 

1. Because many of these words, of Teu.- 
tonic origin, exhibit a form more primitive 
than Norse and Gothic. 

2. Because some of them found time to 
spread beyond Finnish and Lappish into 
other Altaic languages. 

As to the second point, I had shown in my 
Letter that there are fortuitous coincidences 
between Turanian, Aryan, and Semitic words; 
and a very easy experiment would have served 
as @ warning against trusting to ten or twelve 
even startling coincidences between Etruscan 
and Finnish words as evidence of a common 
origin of these two languages. 

I have already expressed my opinion on 
the conclusions which Mr. Taylor has at- 
tempted to draw from the Etruscan nume- 
rals (Acapemy, Jan. 3). If Mr. Taylor had 
read the warning words of Pott on this sub- 
ject, he would probably have felt that the 
verdict of such a judge could not be easily 
set aside. That Nestor among compara- 
tive philologists, who is certainly not defi- 
cient in boldness, and who had made a 
profound study of the numerical systems in 
the Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian languages, 
declared, against both Stickel and Lorenz, 
his conviction that the so-called Etruscan 
numerals were neither Aryan nor Semitic, nor 
anything else but “the last echo of a world 
totally sunk into ruins.” The coincidences 
pointed out by Mr. Taylor between Etruscan 
and Turanian numerals, even granting all 
his premisses, carry no conviction whatever to 
any one acquainted with the subject. Even 
granting that Ki in Etruscan meant two, and 
not five—which in the present state of the 
interpretation of the Alethnas inscription is 
very problematical—that would not prove 
that the Etruscan numerals are Turanian. 
There are much stronger coincidences be- 
tween Turanian and Aryan numerals than 
any pointed out by Mr. Taylor in Etruscan ; 
and yet these coincidences have been fully 
accounted for. Hundred in Finnish is sata, 
Lappish chuitte, Mordvinian éada, Tcheri- 
missian shydi, Sirianian 0, Votiakian §u, 
Ostiakian sdt, Vogulian sat, Hungarian sziz. 
Is not this the same as the Sanskrit sata, 
Latin centum, Greek éxarov (the « being 
palatalised, not labialised), and, therefore, 
Old-Slav. sito, Lithuanian szimta-s, Gothic 
hund, Engl. hundred? Again, thousand in 
Hungarian is ezer, Vogulian sater, Ostiakian 
taras, Votiakian and Sirianian surs, Turkish 
hezdr, Avarian azargo, Udian hazar, Tchetch 
ezir, while in Sanskrit it is sahasra, in Zend 
hazanrrva, Persian hazdr, Afghan zir. In 
Finnish, thousand is tuhat, Lapp. duhat, 
Mordvin. tézhiin, Tcherem. tishem, while in 
Lithuanian it is tukstantis, in Old-Slav. 
tysashta. : 

These and many other coincidences have 
been explained, partly as the result of early 
borrowing, partly as the result of indepen- 
dent growth; and although Dr. Donner, in 
his excellent work, Vergleichendes Worterbuch 
der Finnisch-Ugrischen Sprachen, transfers 
several words, which had been placed in the 
first class, into the second, yet neither he nor 
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his predecessors would look upon any of them 
as evidence of acommon origin of Aryan and 
Turanian speech. That origin, if it can 
ever be reached by any scientific method, 
lies far beyond the horizon of such ready- 
made words, it lies even beyond the stage that 
is represented by such fully developed roots 
as are contained in the Finnish kuulen, I 
hear, Lapp. gulum, Mordvinian kuldn, 
Tcheremissian kolam, Sirianian kyla, Ostiakian 
kudlem, Vogulian kulem, Hungarian hall, as 
compared with the Aryan KRU KLU (again 
with palatalised, not with a labialised gut- 
tural), which we find in Sanskrit sru, Greek 
xhow, Lat. cluo, Lith. klausau, Ir. cli, Old- 
Slav. slova, Goth. hliu-ma, Eng. loud. 
Before we leave the Etruscan numerals, 
we may repeat a question that has been asked 
before, “ Where is the certainty that these 
words are numerals?” Prima facie evi- 
dence in favour of such a view there is; 
but sufficient to erect upon it a lasting edi- 
fice—No. Max Miter. 





Manual of Mythology. Greek and Roman, 
Norse and Old German, Hindoo and 
Egyptian Mythology. By Alexander 8. 
Murray. Second Edition. (London: 
Asher & Co., 1874.) 


THE success of the first edition of this Manual 
having shown Mr. Murray that hehadsupplied 
a real want, he has exerted himself to make 
his work as complete and satisfactory as its 
limits allow. The difficulty of composing a 
good elementary book—great in every sub- 
ject—is heightened in the present case by the 
peculiar condition of the science. It would 
be easy but unprofitable to give a mere digest 
of the mythological part of Smith’s Diction- 
aries. On the other hand, the scientific 
treatmeat of mythology is in its infancy. 
Much has been written, but the line which 
a “Manual” must recognise as separating 
accepted truth from more or less probable 
conjecture has hardly yet been drawn by any 
competent authority. Mr. Murray is entitled 
to high praise for the judgment with which 
he has drawn this line. He has satisfied, in 
a high degree, the conflicting requirements 
of his task—an agreeable narrative, brevity, 
and scientific interest. ; 

The first object which should be before the 
mind of the writer of an elementary work 
should be to save his readers from the weari- 
some process of unlearning, which takes so 
much of the beginner’s time in most historical 
and philological subjects. An introduction 
to Mythology should contain, above all, an 
accurate picture of the mythological notions 
of the ancients as they were at one or more 
definite periods—not, as too often has been 
the method, an abstract of all the notions of 
the centuries roughly included in the term 
“antiquity.”” The periods chosen must be 
those which have the best claim: to the title 
classical—those of the most brilliant develop- 
ment of art and literature. The student of 
mythology has an interest in collecting and 
analysing the bewildering maze of narrative 
which comes from local legend, or is due to 
the ingenuity of compilers; the beginner, or 
the general reader, desires to know the con- 
ceptions which entered into the belief of 
Homer, or of the Attic poets, or of the Au- 
gustan age; and to know each of these, if 


not profoundly, at least accurately, as they 
were, in and for their own time. Further, 
the study of Mythology should be connected, 
much more than has hitherto been the case, 
with the study of ancient Art. The religious 
conceptions of the Greeks were dependent, to 
an extent which it is difficult for us fully to 
appreciate, on the visible forms which Paint- 
ing and Sculpture brought before them ; 
and the most brilliant period of Greece was 
distinguished by an intimate harmony be- 
tween the pure human ideal, which governed 
their conception of deity, and the technical 
perfection with which that ideal was repre- 
sented by their great artists. Hence the 
illustration of mythology from the remains 
of ancient art is not a mere matter of orna- 
ment, but goes tothe heart of the whole 
subject. Mr. Murray has led the way in 
this direction by enriching his Manual with 
forty-five well-chosen and _ well-executed 
plates, and by their help he has given his 
work a completeness which the study of 
mythology cannot attain so long as it is con- 
fined to the field of literature. 

If the first duty of the student of mytho- 
logy is to discover and reproduce the past 
from the literature and the works of art 
which it has left behind, there is another 

of the subject too important to be 
omitted in the most elementary treatise— 
that, namely, which treats mythological 
beliefs as the matter of science, and enquires 
into their origin and the laws of their growth. 
Mr. Murray approaches this side of his task 
with evident hesitation. He had to steer 
his way between the alternatives, on the one 
hand, of plunging into a new and wide sub- 
ject; on the other, of ignoring discoveries of 
undoubted importance. The writers whom 
he chiefly follows—Welcker and Preller— 
made many valuable suggestions towards 
accounting for the growth of mythology ; 
but we look in them in vain for a consistent 
scientific theory. Even when they look in 
the right direction—that of deriving mytho- 
logical conceptions from the great phenomena 
of nature—they leave us with a sense of in- 
completeness. We feel that a little ingenuity 
would suffice to construct several equally 
good explanations of the same data. Now 
it is the merit of the famous but (we fear), 
as yet, little understood theory of Kuhn and 
Max Miller, to put an end to this uncer- 
tainty, by introducing a new element into 
the problem. Myths are derived from the 
phenomena of nature, they say, not directly, 
not merely by the sort of unconscious 
allegory which earlier theories supposed, but 
through the influence of words. The power 
and scientific precision of this method con- 
sists in the order of facts with which it deals 
—the facts of language. The likeness of 
narratives to each other, and their analogies 
with natural phenomena, must always be 
full of uncertainty ; but the comparison of 
words has proved to be a solid basis for 
science. Hence Comparative Mythology, so 
long as it is an offshoot of the Science of 
Language, is capable of the same axpifeia ; 
when it deserts language and seeks only for 
resemblance in the myths of different coun- 
tries, or goes directly to the “story of day 
and night’’ as the universal key, it is no 
longer the new science, but falls back into 





The etymological explanation is applicable 
not only to the names and original concep. 
tion of the deities, but also in many in. 
stances to their local connection, their dis- 
tinctive emblems, and the like. Mr. Murray 
might perhaps have brought this out more 
distinctly. Thus Apollo Tyciee, he rightly 
notices, meant simply “Apollo of light,” 
and he might have shown how this explains 
the notion of Apollo, Av«oxrdvoc, “ the wolf- 
slayer,” from the accidental likeness of Av«coc 
and Avcn. Mr. Murray is met by another in- 
stance of this kind in the connexion of Po- 
seidon with the horse, and gives different and 
(as it seems to us) conflicting explanations. 
“The swift springmg movement” of the 
horse ‘‘ compares finely with the advance of 
a foaming wave of the sea” (p. 50); and 
again, ‘‘a district well supplied with water 
was favourable to pasture and the rearing of 
horses, and in this way the horse came to 
be doubly his symbol, as god of the water of 
the sea and on the land” (p. 52). Both 
these explanations can hardly be true, and 
in them we seem to perceive the note of in- 
definiteness and inconclusiveness which con- 
trasts so markedly with truly scientific re- 
sults. What is wanted is not a mere ana- 
logy, such as might furnish a conceit toa 
later poet, but a word which would leave a 
mark in popular belief. 

While the character and history of each 
god is ultimately derived (as we hold) from 
the facts of nature as expressed in language, 
it should not be forgotten that religious 
conceptions are modified by civilisation and 
reflection, so that the later systems may 
stand in a much less perceptible relation to 
the primitive germs of a mythology. Mr. 
Murray has not always given sufficient im- 
portance to this point of view. For example, 
in enumerating the attributes of Apollo, 
derived from his original nature as the sun- 
god, he describes him “as god of oracles, 
which reveal the secrets of the future, as the 
light of heaven dispels all darkness and de- 
tests nocturnal gloom.” It is very doubtful 
whether the notion of Apollo as the sun was 
sufficiently prominent in the thought of the 
people at the time when oracles of Apollo 
sprang up and multiplied in Greece. In 
Homer, as we noticed, there are only slight 
traces of the solar character of the god ; and 
on the other hand, the oracles are of still 
later growth. Moreover, the oldest oracles 
—that of Zeus at Dodona, that of Earth at 
Delphi—do not belong to the worship of 
Apollo. It seems rather that the oracles 
date from a time when that worship became 
the vehiele of new moral and religious ideas 
of deep significance; when Apollo was re- 
garded as the deliverer, the purifier, the in- 
terpreter of the will of Zeus to men, the 
lawgiver and orderer of cities. The Apollo 
of Homer is none of these things; he is not 
even an especially Greek deity, but has his 
chief seats in the Troad, and in other parts 
of Asia Minor. It may be true, therefore, 
that: the sun-god became in Greece the chief 
giver of oracles; but we must beware of the 
sort of flying leap which seeks to connect 
the two characters by a common -notion— 
that of light—and neglects the intervening 
stages of a long religious history. 

The growth of myths out of words may 





the slippery ground of the old guesses. 
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the ancient forms of speech which are em- 
bedded in the verses of Homer. When we 
read of the rain of Zeus, the thunder-delight- 
ing Zeus, the clond-gathering or the dark- 
clouded Zeus, we have only to put the word 
“sky” or “heaven” in place of Zeus to 
restore life and meaning to all these phrases. 
But Zeus has another side which this key 
will not fit. He is also Zeus the counsellor, 
Zeus of the hearth, Zeus of guests, Zeus of 
faith; he is the god that answers 
rayer, and takes a part in human affairs. 
n other words, Zeus as the name of the s 
has passed into, and yet is not wholly iden- 
tified with, Zeus as a person. There is the 
same double use of the name Ares. Some- 
times it must be rendered battle, or the spirit 
of battle ; men are slain by Ares when no 
personal interference of the god is thought 
of ; or Ares enters their hearts, or gives force 
totheir weapons. In other places Ares is a 
god who appears himself in the fray, or leaves 
it again and returns to Olympus. Hephaes- 
tus is not less distinctly a personal agent in 
the Iliad ; but when men roast flesh it is 
said that they hold it “‘over Hephaestus,” 
that is, over the fire. Of these two sides of 
the Homeric deities it is easy to see which is 
the older. Language comes in here to show 
that Zeus originally meant “sky ;” that 
therefore the phrases about the rain or the 
thunder of Zeus are the germs of the longer 
and more human myths. With this half 
transparent mythology of Zeus may be com- 
pared the belief in the Sun and the Moon 
(‘HAwoc and ZeAfvn) as divine beings—a 
belief which is common to all periods of 
Greece, but which gave rise to little of the 
nature of mythical narrative. The reason is 
plain: the decay or disease of language, 
which is the essence of mythology, did not 
take place: Helios was the sun, and all that 
was said of him remained clear and sound to 
the last. Again, we find deities whose names 
have lost their primitive meaning, who have 
therefore become purely personal agents. 
Apollo may be reckoned in this number; 
the epithets that came originally from the 
notion of the Sun, such as bright (¢:iGoc), 
far-shooting, are a mere trace of the original 
form of the belief; while in the classical 
periods Apollo and Helios are quite distinct. 
Athene has lost altogether her character as 
& part or phenomenon of nature, and has 
become spiritualised as the giver of wisdom. 
In these and all like cases the task of com- 
parative Mythology is to get back from the 
Attic or Homeric forms of the myths to 
simple forms of speech like “the course of 
Helios” or “the rain of Zeus;’’ and to do 
s0—to repeat once more the cardinal point 
of the science—not by asking what natural 
object is like the story or the attributes of 
the god, but by asking what natural object 
18 meant by the name or epithet given to the 
god by the tradition of his worshippers. 

The difficulty just noticed in the interpre- 
tation of the functions of Apollo is but one 
case of a problem which meets the student 
throughont the subject of mythology. Ad- 
mitting that the beings with whom he has 
to deal are the names of natural objects 
turned into persons, and that the actions 
ascribed to them are only the expression in 
a forgotten of the great facts of 
nature, the changes of day and night, sum- 





mer and winter—admitting this, we must 
still recognise in the form of mythology the 
influence of human society and morals. 
When the victory of the Sun over the dark- 
ness is translated into the victory of Apollo 
or Indra over a monster, the materials of the 
story—the notions of “conqueror” and 
“monster” —are furnished from human 
observation. The mythological decay of 
‘language does not create facts of human 
society ; it only combines these facts in the 
form which is suggested originally by the 
appearances of nature. Hence, when it is 
asserted that the strange or revolting cha- 
racter of certain Greek myths follows from 
a ‘‘mythological necessity,” and does not 
depend on the character or the habitual 
ideas of the people, the defence can only be 
accepted within narrow limits. It is impos- 
sible to suppose that natural phenomena 
could suggest quite unknown horrors, nor is 
it likely that they would be expressed in lan- 
guage which from the first suggested repul- 
sive ideas. It is much more likely that the 
stories were not horrible when first told. 
It does not follow that they represented an 
early stage of custom, but only that the 
childish imagination of primitive men was 
not shocked by combinations which were 
shocking to a more reflective age. It is not 
surprising that these stories, once established, 
should have survived to a time which could 
not possibly have given them birth. Mora- 
lity and reflection, like the Prayers in the 
ninth book of the Iliad, follow halting and 
blind to repair the mischiefs which mythology 
has wrought among men. As the forms of 
the gods were purified by the artistic senti- 
ment of the Greeks, and freed from the 
fantastic or monstrous elements which are 
conspicuous in some Asiatic religions, so the 
absurdities or atrocities of their history were 
gradually superseded or kept out of sight. 
The reconciliation, however, was far less 
complete than in the domain of art; the 
“old quarrel” of mythology and philosophy 
subsisted in one form or another as long as 
the civilisation which was based upon them. 

In a future edition—of which Mr. Murray 
deserves to have many—he should give the 
interesting wm 4 told by Herodotus of the 
introduction of the worship of Pan at 
Athens. It is always well to take a good 
opportunity of presenting mythology, like 
other parts of the life of nations, as a 
moving and growing element, and of warn- 
ing beginners against regarding it as com- 
plete or fixed at one place or time. A care- 
ful examination of Mr. Murray’s book would 
perhaps discover other opportunities of 
avoiding this tendency, which may be said 
to be the besetting sin of all systematic 
treatment of historical matter. 

, D. B. Monro. 








Electricity and Magnetism. By Fleeming 
Jenkin, F.R.S.S., L. & E., Professor of 
Engineering in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 8vo., 379 pp. Illustrated. (London : 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1873.) 


Tue science of Electricity has of late years 
undergone the most profound changes at the 
hands of Sir William Thomson and Professor 
Clerk Maxwell; we may therefore reasonably 
expect that a text-book on the subject will 





present but few points of resemblance to the 
text-books of even twenty years ago. The 
change has been produced by an extended 
mathematical treatment of the science, 
mainly by the eminent mathematicians to 
whom we have just alluded. The electrical 
measurements commenced by Coulomb have 
been multiplied and rendered more accurate 
by the invention of new instruments; and 
exact ideas have been obtained regarding 
capacities, potentials, and quantities. A 
science does not often receive mathematical 
development from the fact of its being ap- 
plied to some useful purpose, yet this has 
been the case with electricity. The gigantic 
system of electric telegraphy has to a great 
extent given rise to the prosecution of those 
researches which have given us precise 
notions regarding many electrical phenomena 
which had previously been ill-understood, or 
altogether uncomprehended. 

Professor Jenkin’s work differs altogether 
in style and arrangement from the usual run 
of text-books; compared with Lardner, or 
Ganot, or Deschanel, or De la Rive, we see 
at once, although the facts may remain the 
same, their grouping is altogether different. 
The first chapter, on “ Electric Quantity,” 
describes the more obvious phenomena of 
attraction and repulsion, and refers them to 
induction; the modes of producing electricity 
by heat, friction, chemical action, &c., are 
discussed, and the important word potential 
is defined. This term, which is perpetually 
used nowadays by electricians, cannot, un- 
fortunately, be defined very tersely. It 
means “ electrical condition,” 

“That which determines the direction of the 
transfer” (of electricity from one conductor to 
another) “is the relative potential of the two 
conductors.” 

Thus electricity must always flow from a 
conductor at a higher potential to one at a 
lower potential. The potential of the earth 
is zero, hence the potential of any body is 
the difference of its potential from that of 
the earth, somewhat as we might speak of 
the temperature of a body compared with 
the absolute zero of temperature. The second 
chapter is entirely devoted to the considera- 
tion of Potential ; and previously to an ex- 
tended definition we are reminded that when 
electricity flows from a higher to a lower 
potential it does work, or requires work to 
be done; hence the following extended 
definition :— 

“Difference of potentials is a difference of 
electrical condition in virtue of which work is 
done by positive electricity in moving from the 
point at a higher potential to react at a lower 
potential, and it is measured by the amount of 
work done by the unit quantity of positive elec- 
tricty when thus transferred.” 

For these measurements we have definite 
units, such as grains and feet, just as we 
measure ordinary mechanical work produced 
by gravity or otherwise by foot-pounds. 
Many illustrations are given of the causes 
which produce difference of potential, and 
the modes of measuring the differences. The 
third chapter treats of “Current Electricity.” 
The definition is rather cumbrous, and not 
quite as intelligible as it ought to be, but it 
is made clearer by the examples which are 
given to illustrate it. On p. 62 we find 
various rules for remembering the direction 
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in which a given pole of a magnet is deflected 
by an electric current. We consider the 
usual example of the man swimming in and 
with the current, as far preferable to the 
others. What, for instance, can possibly be 
more confusing than the following attempt 
to fix the idea in one’s mind P— 


“Or, let a current be flowing through a copper 
cork-screw, and let the magnet take up its natural 
position inside the coils of wire ; then if the cork- 
screw be turned the way of the current it will 
serew from south to north through the compass 
needle considered as a cork.” 


This is without exception the most inge- 
niously complex “ ready remembrancer” we 
have ever seen applied to the phenomena in 
question. The subject of electro-dynamic 
induction is discussed in this chapter. The 
fourth chapter treats of Resistance, and de- 
scribes Ohm’s Law, without, however, formu- 
lating it very fully. Then we have an 
important account of electrostatic mea- 
surements; then several chapters on mag- 
netism and magnetic measurements. The 
terms used to designate the various units of 
measurement appear unnecessarily fanciful. 
We do not know whether such terms are in 
general use among practical electricians, but 
we have not before seen them in a text 
book. We refer to such terms as megavolt, 
inegafarad, and megohm. <A table on p. 162 
gives the value of these units in relation to 
Resistance, Current, Quantity, Electromotive 
Force, and Capacity. Interesting chapters 
are devoted to an account of Electrometers 
and Galvanometers, including those devised 
by Sir William Thomson. A good deal of 
the latter part of the book is devoted to an 
account of Electric Telegraphy, upon which 
subject Professor Jenkin is a considerable 
authority. 

The work will be found of great use to 
practical electricians, and to those who have 
made some progress in the study of elec- 
tricity, and who are working in a physical 
laboratory. It is, we think, too complex for 
a school book, and can only be used in con- 
junction with a more elementary work. 
The series of works to which this belongs 
was issued by Messrs. Longmans, with a 
view to its “general use in schools, and for 
the self-instruction of working men.” Per- 
haps in countries in which education is more 
widely diffused and of a higher standard 
than in England, such a book as this could 
be read by working men and used in schools ; 
but in this country we may safely assert that 
the book could not be used as a text book 
even in the highest forms in schools, and we 
question whether our best educated artisans 
could follow much of it. It is true that 
there is not much trigonometry in it, but 
portions of the subject receive very detailed 
mathematical treatment. The work may 
be useful for advanced special science classes 
in large schools and universities, and for 
students in institutions like the School of 
Mines. It contains a good deal of original 
method and arrangement, but we do not 
think this has always conduced to greater 
clearness and intelligibility. It is no doubt, 
however, more logical and philosophical than 
the majority of elementary treatises, and for 
the soundness of the work Professor Jenkin’s 
name is sufficient. G. F. Ropwett. 











A History of British Quadrupeds, including the 
Cetacea. By Thomas Bell. Second Edition, 
Revised by the Author, R. F. Tomes, and 
Edward Alston. London: Van Voorst, 1874.— 
It is not our usual habit to notice the second 
editions of well-known works ; but in the present 
instance we may be held excused, first, on the 
ground that thirty-seven years have passed since 
the first edition appeared ; and, scentty, because 
the work has been very materially altered, and, it may 
be added, improved. The descriptions of the domes- 
tic animals, as those of the dog, goat, sheep, horse, 
ass, hog, and guinea-pig, have been omitted in the 

resent edition, partly because these species cannot 
properly regarded as belonging to our fauna ; 
and, secondly, because the space at command was 
too limited to give any satisfactory account of their 
history and varieties. We are rather of opinion, 
hewever, that a short account should have been 
given of typical specimens of each of these animals. 
Omitting these, sixty-seven species of British 
mammals were treated of in the first edition ; of 
these seven have been rejected as inaccurate, 
whilst, on the other hand, thirteen new species 
have been introduced, of which one (Sorev 
pygmaeus) is a land animal, two are seals, and 
the rest are all cetaceans. The accounts given 
seem to us well written and fairly abreast of re- 
cent works. We notice, however, some omis- 
sions. Thus the subject of the chewing of the 
cud by the hare, discussed some time ago 
by Professor Owen, is not alluded to. Again, 
the hair of the mole is said to lie in either direc- 
tion because it is inserted perpendicularly into the 
skin; but Quekett long ago showed that the real 
reason is that each hair is composed of two _ 
like a flail, the outermost half adapting itself to 
the direction in which the animal is moving. 

The work as a whole contains a fund of in- 
teresting information with which every English 
gentleman, whether living in town or country, 
should be familiar. 

We need scarcely add that the drawings, as in 
all Mr. Van Voorst’s publications, are exquisitely 
done, and add greatly to the value of the work. 


La Fécula y las Plantas Farindceas del Nuevo 
Mundo. Por A. Ernst. Tomado del Almanaque 
= Todos para el aiio de 1874. Puerto-Cabello, 

873. 8vo, pp. 18.—Dr. Ernst is a hardworking 
German savant who has settled in Venezuela, and 
in this little tract has given a proof of thorough- 
ness and industry. “Starch,” he truly remarks, 
“merits without doubt the first place amongst the 
numberless useful and precious substances yielded 
by the vegetable kingdom for the service of man, 
as one of the most indispensable foods for the 
human body.” After a concise explanation of the 
composition of starch and its alimentary uses, we 
have what the author modestly terms a brief 
résumé of the principal native and cultivated vege- 
tables of the New World, which contain a sufficient 

uantity to serve as food for its inhabitants. This 
list contains the names of a hundred plants, many of 
them annotated. Large as is this list, Dr. Ernst is 
of opinion that many farinaceous plants have still 
escaped, but its extent is “a conclusive proof of the 
innate sagacity of man in discovering in the most 
heterogeneous and sometimes noxious plants the 
precious food that constitutes ‘ our daily bread,’ and 
of which the great Florentine poet says :— 
_ “ Da oggi a noi cotidiana manna, 

Senza la qual per questo aspro diserto 

A retro va, chi pit di gir s’affanna.” 
In the New World even more than in the Old 
science may be of immense service to mankind by 
pointing out the uses and capabilities of the gifts 
which Nature has bestowed with so liberal a 
hand.” 


The Treasury of Languages: A Rudimentary 
Dictionary of Universal Philology. (Hall & Co., 
1874.) The title of this book is extremely unfor- 
tunate, as it gives but a faint idea of the real 
nature of its contents. The work is really an 
alphabetic list of all the known languages and 





dialects of the world, past and present, each lan- 
guage being classified in accordance with the con- 
clusions of the latest researches. In all important 
cases the chief characteristics of the language are 
noted, and the best authorities upon it given. 
Terms like Agglutinative and Inflectional are ex- 

lained, though we fail to see the propriety of intro- 

ucing the Nebelungen Lied into such a dictionary. 
A short preface has been compiled from Dr. Latham 
on the geographical distribution of speech. The 
work, we have no doubt, will be useful to the 
linguistic student, as well as to the largely-in- 
creasing public which takes an interest in the re- 
sults of scientific philology. The names of the 
contributors guarantee the accuracy of the book, 
and it is rare to find mistakes like the meaning 
assigned to the “ root-word” of Amharic, which 
the Dean of Canterbury has unfortunately not 
thought himself at liberty to correct. Amhara, “the 
leaders,” really comes from mareha, “to guide.” 
The completeness of the Dictionary leaves nothing 
to be desired; indeed on this head our only com- 
plaint can be that it is unfair to insert so doubtful 
a term as Paleo-Georgian, and yet omit Elamite 
and Sustanian. 


In a letter to Professor Corazzini, originally 
published at Verona in the Rivista filologico-lette- 
raria, and now reprinted under the title, Di alcunt 
Luoghi difficili ‘a Divina Commedia, Signor 
Salomone-Marino, of Palermo, has endeavoured to 
show that traces of the Sicilian dialect are to be 
found in that poem. The ment is that Dante, 
as he himself tells us, laid all the dialects of Italy 
under contribution for his vocabulary, and thus 
there is an antecedent probability that he should 
have used the Sicilian dialect, which only requires 
corroboration from the poem to make it a certainty. 
The first passage that he adduces is that in Inf. 
vy. 66, about Achilles, of whom it is said— 


“Che con Amore al fine combatteo.” 


Here con Amore is usually —e as equiva- 
lent to per Amore, an.1 some of the less trustworthy 
MSS. of the poem have introduced per into the 
text. But Signor Salamone-Marino points out 
that in modern Sicilian the verb cummuattiri (= 
Ital. combattere), signifies “to be engaged upon, 
occupied with, devoted to,” and this meaning 
suits the passage better, and may also serve to 
explain the use of the word in Par. v. 84, where 
it is said of a lamb, that 
“ semplice e lascivo 
Seco medesmo a suo piacer combatte.” 


He traces this meaning in some classical writers 
in the Sicilian dialect ; but, though he makes out 
a strong case, it would certainly be stronger if he 
could show that it is found nearer to Danté’s age, 
for it has somewhat the look of a late derivative 
meaning. Among other passages, which he dis- 
cusses, is the acqua tinta of Inferno, vi. 10, where 
he argues (somewhat hypercritically, as it appears 
to us) that tinta cannot mean “ dark,” on the 
ound that the darkness would not be traceable 
in Hell, and says that it bears the Sicilian mean- 
ing of “ putrid, corrupt.” Similarly he points out 
that dispitto, which te uses for dispetto, and 
compagna for compagnia, are Sicilian forms. These 
discussions are valuable and interesting, and much 
may yet be done towards the elucidation of Dante 
by a careful study of the local dialects of Italy; 
but when Signor Salomone-Marino deduces from 
this an argument to corroborate those brought 
together by Signor L. Vigo in his Dante e la Stcilta, 
to prove that the great poet visited that island, he 
is standing on less safe ground. The Italian 
students of Dante on the Riviera, between Nice 
and Genoa, find various expressions used by Dante, 
which have become obsolete elsewhere, still ex- 
isting in their local dialect; yet, though the poet 
was acquainted with this part of Italy, for he 
—_ of the Corniche route of that time—ira 
ici e Turbia (Purg. iii. 49)—it is not attempted 

to show that he borrowed words from the language 
then spoken in this district ; for the more probable 
explanation is, that words or usages, which then 
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had a wider range, in the course of time, accord- 
ing to the analogy of what we find in other lan- 

ges, became restricted to a more limited area. 
What is here remarked with regard to the Riviera, 
may also be applied to Sicily. 

A Dictionary and Glossary of the Kor-dn. By 
John Penrice, B.A. (London: Henry S. King & 
Co., neat It isa pity that a glossary such as 
this, which appears to have many of the qualities 
which combine to form a handy help to beginners, 
should be marred by a suspicion of p iarism. 
In the preface, the author refers to the dictionaries 
of Freytag and Johnson—the former teeming with 
egregious blunders, the latter a mere vocabulary— 
without mentioning his obligations to Lane's 
Arabic Lexicon, the greatest contribution to the 
knowledge of the Semitic East which the learned 
world has yet received. We would not insult 
Major Penrice’s reason by even suggesting the 
possibility of his having omitted to refer to Lane’s 
work; such an omission would have been the act 
of a maniac. That the publication of this great 
lexicon is not yet completed furnishes no excuse ; 
for, as an eminent French savant has said, every 
article in Lane’s Thesaurus (as it may well be 
called), is a distinct monograph, complete and 
precious in itself. The present incompleteness of 
the Lexicon, therefore, ought only to cause Major 
Penrice considerable regret at the contrast which 
would necessarily be presented between the first half 
of his Glossary and the second. It is difficult to dis- 
eover a third course besides mania and plagiarism ; 
but we are unwilling to push the conclusion ; let 
us hope such a third course may be found. It 
must be added that some singular coincidences in 
quotations from the Kor-an seem to indicate that 
Major Penrice may not have been altogether unac- 
quainted with Lane's Lezicon, This drawback 
necessarily detracts from the value of the work as 
a trustworthy guide; yet the book is likely to 
answer its purpose in smoothing a beginner's road 
in reading the Kor-fn. Epiror. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


M. Hézert, the well-known Professor ‘of Geo- 
logy at the Sorbonne, and editor of the Asnales 
des Sciences Géologiques, is now conducting a 
geological excursion to Havre, Fécamp, Etretat, 
and Rouen. The party started from the St. Lazare 
station at half-past six, on the morning of March 30, 
and was to return to Paris on April 4. 


Tue annual soirée of the Royal Society, which 
will be held in their new apartments at Burlington 
House, is fixed for Wednesday, April 22. Here- 
tofore the invariable practice of the Society has 
been to hold their soirées on a Saturday. 


Tue Wisconsin Academy of Science, Arts, and 
Letters was established in 1870, and the first 
volume of the Transactions, which has lately 
arrived in England, contains a Report by the Pre- 
sident on the work done in Wisconsin in different 
departments of science previous to the establish- 
ment of the Academy. The Transactions contain 
four papers on the Social and Political Sciences, 
ten on the Natural Sciences, and three on the 
Arts, in which last department is a paper on the 
Rural Population of England as classified in Domes- 
day Book. 


Tue last day for receiving certificates of candi- 
dates for election into the Royal Society was 
Thursday the 5th ult., and the complete list now 
consists of fifty-two names, The day fixed for 
the election of the fifteen to be selected by the 
Council is June 4. 


Tae Royal Academy of Turin, which holds in 
Italy the same position which the French Insti- 
tute holds in France, has offered a prize for the 
best essay on the Philosophy of Antonio Rosmini. 

essays may be written in Italian, Latin, or 
French, and must be sent not later than Decem- 
‘ber 31, 1875, to the Secretary of the Academy, 

pare Gorresio. Thé successful essay will 





printed in the Transactions of the Academy, and 
the writer will receive a gold medal of the value 
of 2,000 lire. 


WE recently mentioned (Acapemy, No. 91, 
p- 125) some of the singular facts connected with 
the rapid spread of the parasitic fungus Puccinia 
Malvacearum. M. Durien de Maisonneuve has 
—-_ to the Linnaean Society of Bordeaux a 

etailed account of its wanderings from its native 
country of Chili. It was first observed in the 
neighbourhood of Bordeaux in April, 1873, on 
Malva sylvestris; in August it appeared for the 
first time on the same plant in the botanic gardens 
of that town, and spread with wonderful rapidity 
through the whole district, extending to other 
plants of the same natural order, as Althaea rosea, 
Malva nicaeensis, arborea and rotundifolia, and 
Lavatera Olbia and mauritanica; but singularly 
enough was not found on Althaea officinalis, the 
species on which Bertero discovered it in Chili. 

e species of the nearly related families Sida 
and Hibiscus remained quite exempt from the 
pest. In England it was detected in the summer 
of 1873 nearly simultaneously in many widely 
dispersed localities, as Exeter, Salisbury, Chi- 
chester, Shere in Surrey, Eastbourne, Pevensey, 
Sandown in the Isle of Wight, and Lynn. In 
Germany it was first discovered in October at 
Rastatt, but confined to Malva sylvestris, plants of 
M. neglecta growing close by remaining untouched, 
but it subsequently attacked this species as well 
as Althaea rosea, 


Awone the latest translations of English authors 
and publications into Dutch, we notice Bain’s 
Mind and Body, by a Rotterdam physician, 
Tyndall’s Forms of Water, and Darwin's Descent 
of Man. All these form the first part of a new 
“Scientific Library,” the undertaking of a young 
publishing firm. | 

Accorpine to the report by Dr. W. Mees, of 
Groningen, on the chemical properties of the 
ethereal oil of the leaves of the Eucalyptus glo- 
bulus, this Australian representative of the Myr- 
taceae is being extensively cultivated in the countries 
of Southern Europe. The Italian Government 
have begun to plant the tree systematically in the 
long-neglected and unhealthy districts surrounding 
the walls of Rome. The introduction of the 
Eucalyptus into Europe is the more important from 
the valuable properties inherent in it, which pro- 
mise to render it a perfect substitute for quinine in 
its action on febrile conditions. 


Tue Eucalyptus has also been introduced, ac- 
cording to the Nation, into California, where, near 
the town of Hayward, the Surveyor-General of the 
state is said to have raised a plantation of 130,000 
trees, some of which measure 50 feet in height 
and a foot in diameter. It is stated that the tree 
will not grow where the thermometer falls as low 
as 37° Fahr. 


Ir was announced at a recent meeting of the 
Académie des Sciences, that the methods adopted 
in the department of the Hérault for flooding the 
vineyards with water strongly infiltrated with 
guano, has proved perfectly successful in destroy- 
ing the Phylloxera, and arresting all traces of 
disease produced by its presence. It is reported 
that by the use of these guano floodings the most 
severely attacked plants have been restored toa 
healthy condition in a very short period, and have 
exhibited their normal vigour snk puediedivenees. 
Various experiments are at present being tried in 
the department to ascertain the simplest and 
most efficacious method of employing the guano; 
and also to test the practicability of the schemes 
that have been proposed for destroying the insect 
by the abstraction of the oxygen from the sur- 
rounding medium ; but this process, although it 
may be feasible in theory, is beset with almost in- 
surmouutable practical difficulties when it has to 
be applied to widely extended areas, 


Mr. W. J. Henwoop's Observations on the 
Detrital Tin-ore of Cornwall, lately printed pri- 





vately at Truro, contains some curious statistics 
of the enormous increase in the export of China 
stone and China clay which has taken place 
within the last twenty or thirty years. The 
manufacturers of porcelain, both on the Continent 
and in the United Kingdom, procure most of their 
material, which consists of a slightly coherent 
talcose granite, from Cornwall. In 1809 over 
eleven hundred tons of China stone, and over 
1,700 tons of China clay, were exported; in 1888 
these amounts had risen to aver seven thousand 
tons of the former, and over twenty thousand 
tons of the latter. In 1870, 32,500 tons of China 
stone, and 110,520 tons of China clay were ex- 
ported. 


Mr. F, W. H. Hvenes, C.E., contributes a valu- 
able paper on “Coal in India” to the Records of 
the Geological Survey of India, in which he states 
that “ even that land of monstrosities and natural 
wonders, the United States of America, can exhibit 
nothing to compare with the gigantic seams of the 
Hengir and Damiuida coalfields.” A table is added 
of areas in square miles over which coal rocks may 
be presumed to extend, from which it appears that 
in Tndia there are 35,000, in the United States 
500,000, in China 400,000, in Australia 240,000, 
in Russia 150,000, and in British America 18,000 
square miles against the 12,000 square miles of 
Great Britain. 


Tue Nation states that a resolution has been 
assed by the House of Representatives, providing 
for the printing and binding of a report, by Pro- 
fessor Leo Lesquereaux, on the Cretaceous Flora of 
the West. This is one of the final series of reports, 
made by Professor Hayden, of his geological and 
other explorations in the West during the past eight 
years; and, like the others, promises to be a very 
important contribution to American science. Of 
the same series a volume on the Extinct Vertebrata 
of the West, by Professor Leidy, was published 
some months ago, forming a well-printed quarto 
of about 360 pages, with 37 plates representing 
many species of mammals, reptiles, and fishes. 
Another volume is that upon the Acrididae, or 
destructive locusts of America, by Professor Cyrus 
Thomas. A volume, by Professor Cope, covering 
somewhat the same ground as that of Professor 
Leidy, is in an advanced state of preparation. 


We hear from Paris of an invention by Dr. 
Ozanam for photographing the beats of the heart. 
The apparatus by which this process is effected 
consists of a thin bag of india-rubber, connected 
with a short glass tube, into which sufficient mer- 
cury must be injected to fill the bag entirely, and 
to rise along part of the tube. When the bag is 
laid over the Least, each cardiac pulsation will be 
indicated by a corresponding movement of the 
mercury in the tube, and by the aid of a suitable 
photographic apparatus, provided with moveable 
slips of sensitive paper, the number, regularity, and 
force of the pulsations may be registered with per- 
fect accuracy. 


In Iron we read that the encouragement given 
to ingenuity in the United States by the issue of 
cheap patents is so great, that invention proceeds 
at the rate of 20,000 new combinations per annum. 
A happy time may arrive when all the mechanical 

ermutations have been used up, and invention, 
ike history, will have to repeat itself or cease to 
exist. 


Srr Wit11AM Tomson stated recently to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh that the needles of 
mariner’s compasses, as at present employed, are 
much too large. To obviate the deviation in iron- 
clad ships, a cylinder of iron placed on either side 
of the compass, and parallel to the needle, has been 

roposed. Sir William suggests a needle of one- 
ourteenth of the length of that in the Admiralty 
compass now in use. 


Iron gives the following account of the smallest 
engine in the world, which is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. John Penn, of Greenwich. It will 
stand on a threepenny-piece, as its base-plate 
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measures only three-eighths of an inch by three- 
tenths. Some of the parts are so small that it 
requires a magnifying glass to see their form; the 
whole weight of the model is less than a three- 
penny-piece. It works admirably up to twenty 
or thirty thousand revolutions per minute. 





In spite of the panegyrics that have been 
bestowed on our alphabet, our twenty-five letters 
fail altogether when they have to be employed 
to express the sounds of so-called barbarous ioaie 
guages. Even when used for writing English, 
French, or German, they can do no more, and are 
not intended to do more, than indicate the real 
sound. If we want to photograph living lan- 
guage, we must have recourse to such contrivances 
as Mr. Bell’s Visible Speech, and even that fails 
when we have to deal with the infinitesimal 
varieties of local, family, and individual pro- 
nunciation. But there is another curious fact, 
viz., that our signs for vowels and consonants 
are perfectly useless for writing the words -of 
such primitive languages as Chinese or Egyptian, 
because in those languages the mere representa- 
tion of the sound of words is insufficient. In 
them hieroglyphic or ideographic writing is not 
an accident, but a necessity. Between ideographic 
and purely phonetic writing, syllabic alphabets 
occupy a middle position, alphabets that do not 
employ separate sounds for vowels and consonants, 
but use signs which express vowels and consonants 
together. They have signs for ba, bi, bu, not for 
b, a, i, and u. These alphabets, too, find their jus- 
tification in the nature of the so-called agglutina- 
tive languages, and it is very strange that not only 
an African tribe, speaking the Vei language at 
Great Cape Mount, Western Africa, having been 
taught the Arabic letters, but American tribes 
also, after becoming acquainted with our letters, 
deliberately discarded them, and invented a sylla- 
bic alphabet, as more expeditious ; in fact, as more 
adequate to the wants of their language. The 
Bishop of Rupert's Land, in his evidence before the 
House of Commons’ Committee on the Hudson’s 
Bay Company (1857, p. 236), when speaking of 
the Crees, said: “They are chiefly taught on this 
system. . . . what we call the syllabic character. 

this plan they can learn sufficient to go away 
and read their little books for the winter.” The 
whole Bible has been printed in this character in the 
Oree language by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. There is a Dictionary of the Cree Lan- 
guage, by the Rev. E, A. Watkins, 

It is now urged by some Missionaries, who have. 
long worked among the Ojibwas, and who have 
prepared a revised translation of the New Testa- 
ment in the Ojibwa language, that their transla- 
tion, in order to make it more generally useful, 
should likewise be printed in a syllabic alphabet. 
Certainly the spelling of Ojibwa words with our 
letters is most perplexing. The name of the 
Supreme Being is spelled Keche Munedoo, Gitche 
Manitou, and Kijimanito; the Spirit is Ojechog 
and Ojijag ; a ruler, Haukimah, Ogamu, and Oge- 
maeu. If these perplexities can be avoided by 
the use of syllabic character, and, still more, if 
the Ojibwas can really learn the few syllabic 
signs that are wanted for writing their dialect 
more a than our alphabet, the Missionary 
Societies will no doubt attend to these arguments, 
and have the new revised translation of the New 
Testament, the work of the Rev. A. F. O‘Meara, 
D.D., of Port Hope, Canada, printed in that form 
in which it will prove most extensively useful. 


M. E. Desyarprns has an interesting article, in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes for March 15, on the 
discoveries of French Egyptology, as represented in 
the labours of M. Mariette. The earlier part of 
the career of this distinguished savant was a 
long and arduous struggle against difficulties 
which would have crushed the energies of most 
other men. Born at Boul in 1821, he devoted 


the spare time that he could snatch from the em- 
a of a schoolmaster to the study of the 


to Egypt to procure certain MSS., supposed to be 

by the Coptic convents there; but the 

sight of two or three strange sphinxes in the plea- 

sure-gardens of Count Zizania at Alexandria, and 

some French friends at Cairo, induced him to turn 

aside from the object of his mission, and use the 

money at his disposal in excavating the sandy 

wastes of Sakkarah, from which the sphinxes had 

been brought. Sakkarah stands on the left bank 

of the Nile, and formed part of the great necro- 

polis of ancient Memphis, <A happy intuition 

told M. Mariette that here must lie buried the 

Serapeum, the sepulchre of the sacred bulls, and 

the key of Egyptian chronology. He at once set 

to work and unearthed sphinx after sphinx in a 

never-ending avenue which once led up to the vast 

building where rested the bones of Apis, from the 

days of Ramses the Great down to the age of the 

Ptolemies. After numberless disappointments and 

anxieties, ophthalmia and robbery, secret and open 

opposition, want of money, and forcible suspension 
of his labours, the great work was accomplished, 

the Serapeum was opened, and its treasures sent 

to Paris, while a grant from the French Govern- 
ment and a new Viceroy changed the explorer 
from a barely-tolerated foreigner into a guest of 
the Khedive’s court. The exploration of the 

Serapeum has been followed by that of other sites, 
the results of which have created a revolution in 
Egyptian archaeology. The two most important 
discoveries, perhaps, have been that of a pre-histo- 
ric temple at the foot of the great sphinx, old even 
in the time of the pyramids, and mounting back 
beyond the foundation of the monarchy, and that 
of Tanis or Avaris, the capital of the shepherd 
kings, and almost the sole existing monument of 
their domination. M. Desjardins concludes his 
article with a sketch of the religious system of the 
ancient Egyptians, as M. Mariette’s discoveries 
have revealed it to us. It is founded on a pan- 
theism of nature. The various gods were either 
local deities or personifications of natural things. 
The universe itself was the Supreme Being, which 
might be regarded either in its totality or in its 
multiform manifestations. Everything is born to 
die and dies to live, and in this pantheism, as M. 
Desjardins observes, consisted the monotheism of 
the early population of the Nile valley. It is to 
be wished that the somewhat vain-glorious patrio- 
tism of the article had been rather less obtrusive, 
although its subject may perhaps be pleaded in 
justification. 

On March 26 died at Filehne, at the age of 84, 
Dr. Lazarus, father of the distinguished Professor 
Lazarus, and himself a man of great learning, and 
known as one of the best Talmudists and Hebraists 
of his time. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Roya Instrrvution (Thursday, March 26th). 


One of the most important objects of the Chal- 
lenger expedition being an exact determination of 
the temperature of the different strata of water 
filling the great ocean, and this determination 
having now been completed as regards the North 
and South Atlantic Oceans, Dr. Carpenter gave a 
general statement of its results. 

The series of investigations carried on by Dr. 
Carpenter in 1868, and three following years, had 
led him to the following conclusions, in opposition 
to the theory of a uniform deep-sea temperature 
of 39° F. 

1. That there is a general interchange of water 
between the polar and equatorial areas, wherever 
permitted by the disposition of the land; the 
whole of the deeper stratum moving slowly from 
each pole towards the equator, and the superfi- 
cial stratum moving slowly from the equator to- 
wards either pole. This double movement is 
sustained by the constant excess in weight of the 
polar column above that of the equatorial column. 





eroglyphic inscriptions. In 1850 he was sent. 





at about 900 fathoms, to 353° to 364° Fahr. at 
= ee so that the we ¥ - the stra- 
um, 0’ exceeding 2,000 fathoms in thickn 
consists of wie hak has either itself cane 
from the Arctic basin, or has been cooled down 
by a large admixture of Arctic water. 

3. That the temperature of the d stratum 
of the South Atlantic would be lower than that 
of the corresponding stratum in the North Atlantic, 
on account of its much freer communication with 
the (South) polar basin; and that the influence 
of the Antarctic flow might probably extend to the 
north of the equator. 

4, That in consequence of the meeting of the 
two polar underflows in the torial area, and 
the continual draughting off of the warm upper 
stratum towards either pole, the cold stratum 
would rise nearer the surface in the equatorial 
than in the temperate parts of either ocean. 

Dr. Carpenter had further maintained that the 
amelioration of the climate of the western side of 
the British Isles, of the Orkney, Shetland, and 
Faroe Islands; of Iceland, Norway, and Spitz- 
bergen, is due to this slow polar indraught, acting 
on a stratum of water which, even as far north 
as the Faroe Islands, has a thickness of several 
hundred fathoms, and that this could not be 
rightly attributed to the influence of the Gulf 
Stream (restricting that term to the proper Florida 
current), which dies out after passing the banks 
of Newfoundland, where it meets the arctic cur- 
rent. All these views had been confirmed by the 
Challenger investigations. 





Antiquartss (Thursday, March 26th). 


Mr. FRESHFIELD read a paper on the history of the 
ishes of St. Christopher le Stocks, St. Margaret 
Lathan, and St. Bartholomew the Little, the 
materials for which were derived from the vestry 
minute books, churchwardens’ accounts, and re- 
gisters. These books, which were laid on the table for 
the inspection of the fellows, mostly range from the 
ear 1558 to the middle of the eighteenth century. 
ines of them were in very ruinous condition, but 
have been skilfully repaired. Mr. Freshfield illus- 
trated his remarks by many extracts from these 
records, of which the following facts are specimens. 
The lists of vestments in the church of St. Chris- 
topher (the site of the Bank of England) include 
a fall suit for the use of the boy bishop ; and copes, 
tunicles, and other “ popish” garments evidently 
remained in use till the fourth year of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, when they were discarded merely from 
the fact of their being worn out. In 1488 twelve 
tables were hung = the same church, hay 
written on them the ten commandments, an 
prayers to the Virgin, St. Christopher, and other 
saints. At the Reformation the tables containing 
these prayers were taken down, but the ten com- 
mandments remained. In 1521 and 1523 daily 
mass was said at 7 a.m. in winter, and 6 a.m. ID 
summer ; but two masses were not allowed to be 
said at the same time. In St. Bartholomew's it 
seems that daily prayer was said at a still earlier 
hour, at 5 a.m., as late as 1582. In fact, in some 
churches the bells are rung to this day at that 
hour, though there has been no early service for 
two centuries. The Free Church Association will 
not be pleased to hear that pew rents were exacted 
as long ago as 1543 at St. Christopher's, under 
nalty of open admonition in the vestry, and @ 
wr in case of repeated refusals to pay 7 
In one parish with a population of 600, ninety- 

two persons died during the great plague, but not- 
withstanding the danger of infection, and the royal 
injunctions to the contrary, persons dying of that 
disease were continually buried, not only in the 
churchyard, but even in the church itself, probably 
for the sake of obtaining the burial fees. The 
churchwardens’ accounts of St. Bartholomew's con- 
tain a curious story i. two — = 
received charity from the clergyman on the 
of their pom Hm to Christianity ; but _ = 





2. That the temperature of the deeper — of 
the North Atlantic basin progressively 40° 


quently it was discovered that they were Greeks 
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and consequently had always been Christians, and 
so the pm a eo disellowed the clergyman’s 
expenditure on them. The minute books of St. 
Margaret’s give the details of repeated disputes 
between the clergy and the parishioners, who com- 
an parson’s absence, while the parson 
higher pay. Great credit is due to the 
churchwardens and others who have interested 
themselves in the preservation of these records, and 
it is much to be lamented that such conduct is not 
more common. 
The Rev. W.H. Egerton presented to the Society 
a plaster cast of the scull of John Talbot, Earl of 
wsbury, who was killed in the attempt to 
relieve Chatillon in 1453, and whose grave at 
Whitchurch has recently been opened. Canon 
Robertson ee to the Society photographs of 
the two sides of a charter of Eadred, granting 
Reculver to the priory of Christ Church, Canter- 
bury. This charter professes to be written by 
Dunstan “ propriis digitorum articulis,” and was 
itself exhibited at the last meeting of the Society. 








FINE ART. 


The Archaeology of Rome. (Vol. I., Parts I. 
and IT.) By Jobn Henry Parker, C.B. 
(Oxford: J. Parker & Co.; London: J. 
Murray.) 

Tse first instalment of the long-promised 

work by Mr. J. H. Parker on the Archae- 

ology of Rome—one volume in two parts, the 
second consisting of photographic plates 
with explanatory text—must be hailed with 
the highest satisfaction as, from the strictly 

archaeological point of view, the most im- 

portant contribution hitherto supplied by 

any one writer to that immense body of 
literature illustrative of the same ever- 
attractive subject. We have here the result 
of study and research energetically and con- 
scientiously pursued during many years, and 
not unfrequently associated with works of 
excavation in situ, of which the learned writer 
was himself both superintendent and origi- 
nator. In these pages we find also gratify- 
ing proof of the new advantages secured for 
the future student of classic monuments, 
thanks to the liberal principles and vigorous 
action of the new Government, in that city 
rescued from sacerdotal despotism, and raised 
to due rank as capital of the United Italian 
kingdom. Through better organisation and 
more consistent ordering of the scavi set on 
foot by that Government than in the case of 
such works as were carried out by pontifical 
employés, Roman antiquity has been brought 
into such light, and its accessible wealth so 
augmented within the last three years, that 
the inquirer may now grasp and apprehend 
to a degree impossible in the days when 

vius and Gronovius, or when (in much 
later times), Canina, Gell, Nibby, Platner, 

Bunsen were compiling volumes on the 
same inexhaustible theme. Mr. Parker, 
who was a principal founder of the British 

Archaeological Society at Rome before the 

late political changes, and has directed all 

works undertaken by that society for 
4ntiquarian research since its origin, will 
beyond doubt: be henceforth cited among 
authorities as one who has created 

& new school, we might say opened a 

new epoch for the activities directed to the 

ion and illustration of monumental 
Unlike others (of the old school) 

who have preceded him in this oft-resumed 
task, he has not contented himself with laying 





down theories respecting the character and 
origin of classic ruins in the retirement of 
his study, but has arrived at his conclusions 
through careful observation, critical com- 
parison, and sifting of evidence from analo- 
gies; those conclusions in many instances 
differing from what his predecessors adopted, 
and sometimes overthrowing (more or less 
absolutely) the fabric of traditions long ad- 
mitted by savants and copied into guide- 
books. Throughout these volumes he insists, 
and with just emphasis, on the importance 
of the evidence afforded by construction, 
which enables the experienced to determine 
from ruinous stonework or crumbling ma- 
sonry the approximate date of an ancient 
building, as the geologist may determine 
from scientific observation the periods to 
which the stratifications of our habitable 
globe are severally referable. In this line 
of argument Mr. Parker has, I believe, ac- 
complished more than any other writer for 
elucidating the sphere of antiquities con- 
templated in his volumes. Adopting the 
method of his predecessors, Rickman and 
Willis, he acknowledges his obligations to 
them with candour, observing that :— 

“The chronological succession of the construc- 
tion of walls, and the architectural details con- 
nected with them, form the foundations of the 
modern science of archaeology, the system of Rick- 
man (who was the first to reduce chaos into 
order) as perfected by Professor Willis.” 


He also supplies a complete catena of 
other evidences, the testimony of eye-witnes- 
ses to the condition of Rome’s monuments 
in successive ages, from Varro and Livy to 
the mediaeval chroniclers and Italian cinque- 
centisti; and the many vicissitudes through 
which the ‘Eternal City” has passed, so 
far as events have affected its classic monu- 
ments, are here presented to us in an in- 
teresting and highly instructive abstract. 
Space would fail me for the attempt to follow 
out all the investigations reported, or to gauge 
the value of all the arguments advanced in 
this double volume of a work destined for 
much larger development; the contents of 
Part I. being divided into three chapters, 
each in several sections and with ample 
appendices :—‘‘ The Primitive Fortifications,” 
“The Walls and Gates,” ‘‘The Modes of 
Construction employed in ancient Roman 
Buildings,” &c. Especial importance and 
an interest likely to attract all readers dis- 
tinguish the section relating to the Mamer- 
tine Prisons, and describing the manner 
in which the writer himself accomplished 
the discovery of five additional chambers 
(all subterranean), unquestionably belong- 
ing to the same antique prisons as the two 
consecrated dungeons below the church of 
S. Giuseppe on the Forum, where legend 
states that St. Peter and St. Paul were con- 
fined during the last period of their lives. 
Below a massive elevation in lithoid tufa, 
crossed at intervals by wide constructive 
arches, at the eastern slope of the Capi- 
toline hill—ruins which Canina and others 
after him set down as the Forum of 
Julius Caesar—Mr. Parker entered and ex- 
plored those mysterious chambers, in great 
part filled with soil and débris, not, indeed, 
all unexplored previously, but by some iden- 
tified, as (quite convincingly) by him in 
their connection with the long known and 





devoutly visited “Prison of S. Peter.” * 
The stone masonry in which those other 
prisons are built is similar, though the 
vaulted roofs are of brick, referable to the 
Imperial period, each chamber being forty 
feet in length and fourteen in width. A 
long, low, narrow passage, turned into a 
drain by the blocking up of an old drain 
under it, built in stonework of Etruscan 
character, and with a semi-hexagonal vault- 
ing, leads from these dismal and long-for- 
gotten prison-rooms to the lower of the 
dungeons under §. Giuseppe, where it 
ends at an iron door, never (perhaps for 
ages) turned on its rusty hinges till Mr. 
Parker effected his object after vain en- 
deavours in 1865 and the year following, 
thus completing the discovery which he felt 
assured would ultimately reward him. It 
is probable that the passage was used for 
dragging out the bodies of those put to 
death in the prisons, and thence to be 
thrown into the Tiber. Thus is explained 
away (thanks to Mr. Parker’s researches) 
the difficulty of admitting a literal sense in 
the line of Juvenal— 


“ Viderunt uno contentam carcere Romam.” 


Another interesting discovery, made also 
by Mr. Parker in 1866, is here reported: 
while exploring along the steep right bank 
of the Tiber, at a point within the Trans- 
tiberine quarter of the city, he suddenly 
came upon three immense stone corbels, 
carved into gigantic lions’ heads, each about 
three feet square, the two outer ones pierced 
with wide cavities, the central one in- 
dented on each side, but not bored through ; 
the rude style of sculpture (as to which I 
can corroborate from memory Mr. Parker’s 
statement) being antique Etruscan. These 
corbels probably served for fastening the 
chains thrown across the entrance to the 
Tiber Port at the northern boundary of the 
city; and we may suppose that poles were 
extended between them for other chains, to 
which barges were fastened by cables when 
at anchor in the often rapidly flowing 
stream. 

Not less interesting in a different sphere 
is the other treasure-trove due also to this 
energetic explorer— a Madonna picture, 
which he refers to some Greek painter of 
the sixth century, over one of the arches of 
an arcade-gallery, carried along the inner 
side of the walls of Aurelian for the use of 
the sentry or soldiers engaged in defending 
those fortifications. Mr. Parker supposes 
this picture, which is not far from the 
Appian Gate, to have adorned an oratory 
here fitted up for the soldiers of Belisarius 
during the Gothic war and sieges. If so 
ancient, it must (I should say) have been 
entirely retouched a few centuries later, 
Courtenance and sentiment are pleasing, 
but not beautiful. 

Among other notices of antiquity brought 
to light at comparatively recent date, I may 
mention the section drawn up with accuracy 
and critical discernment, descriptive of the 





* Long before the explorations successfully under- 
taken by Mr. Parker, I descended into the outer- 
most of these dark chambers and observed the antique 
character of the building, without being able to 
penetrate further. That chamber was then used asa 
safe for butcher's meat. 
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numerous buildings of different character, 
walls and towers, in the fortifications ascrib- 
able to the kings, constructions of Julius 
Caesar, and others referable to periods under 
the Empire, discovered, in a strangely con- 
fused aggregate, under the church of S. Ana- 
stasius near the north-western angle of the 
Palatine hill. All these antiquities are now 
subterranean and for the most part wrapt 
in profound darkness. 

The fully worked up history of the Roman 
fortifications, commenced in a long ‘“ Intro- 
duction,” and completedin thesection “‘ Walls 
and Gates,” exemplifies Mr. Parker’s power 
of exhaustive treatment, and thorough mas- 
tery of his subject. He clearly establishes, 
as I believe no other writer had done before 
him, the fact that the ancient city had not 
only those walls of the kings which became 
useless long before the Augustan age, but 
another system of defences, moenia, con- 
sisting more of earthworks than masonry, 
of which Aurelian availed himself for a much 
wider cincture, restored (perhaps amplified) 
by Honorius, and which (commonly called 
the ‘“ Honorian walls ”’) formed the defences 
of Rome throughout the Middle Ages, as 
under the later emperors, and till the present 
day. A difficult and disputed passage in 
Vopiscus (in Aureliano, c. xxxix.), usually 
read: ‘“ He so enlarged the walls of the city 
of Rome that their circumference contained 
nearly fifty miles (quinguaginta prope millia 
murorum”’), may be strictly reconciled with 
realities by reading after ‘ murorum” 
pedum, z.e. “50,000 feet.”’ Mr. Parker shows 
that the measurement of Aurelian’s walls, 
including those now totally destroyed along 
the eastern bank of the Tiber, is exactly 
50,300 feet. He also proves—and we must 
be grateful to him for the satisfactory solu- 
tion of a problem in this instance—the 
correctness of Pliny’s statement (H. N. 1. iii. 
c. 9) respecting the sum of distances from 
the “ milliarium aureum ”’ on the Forum to 
the several gates opening in the cincture of 
Rome’s walls as extant in the first century 
of our era. Pliny makes the amount 30,765 
passus (the pace of 4 feet 104 inches English) ; 
and this approximately corresponds to the 
aggregate of distances from the same centre 
to the actual gates in the walls still erect, as 
Mr. Parker has taken pains precisely to 
ascertain—i.e. 30,140 passus. 

One may demnr to admitting this writer’s 
theory that the beautiful ruins, partly hid- 
den (till a recent improvement was carried 
out) by the front of a small church, and 
known as the Portico of Octavia, are in fact 
no portico, but the triumphal gate through 
which victorious leaders entered the city for 
the celebration of public triumphs—accord- 
ing to Mr. Parker, no other than “the 
Porta Triumphalis, now the portico of the 
church of §. Angelo in Pescheria.” I may 
point out disapprovingly the novel inter- 
pretation of the term pomoerium (from post- 
murum, according to classic authorities), as 
derived from pomarium, an “ orchard,” and 
consequently meaning, when applied to the 
sacred space that could not be built over, 
along the line of the urban walls, “‘ trenches,” 
from earliest time (Mr. Parker assumes) “ so 
called probably because they were chiefly 
orchards.” One may regret that a writer 
with such claims to our consideration and 


reliance should utterly ignore the conclu- 
sions of Niebuhr, and indeed of many earlier 
writers, Vico among the Italians, who have 
shown the fallacy of the old traditions about 
Romulus and Numa, &e. Why should Mr. 
Parker, so well qualified to judge and decide. 
within his special sphere, go out of his way 
in the attempt to establish that the internal 
proofs of high antiquity in Rome’s classical 
ruins should also be admitted as proofs of 
an historic element in the tissue of her 
popular legends, which, as embodying patrio- 
tic feelings and idealising half-imaginary 
personages, may still be listened to with 
pleasure, but certainly no more accepted, 
after all that thought and research have 
achieved for the elucidating of the past 
and evolving of truth out of fiction, as 
veracious history ? 

The extraordinary differences of level in 
the soil on which stand the ancient and the 
modern buildings of Rome, form one of the 
problems that have long occupied, indeed 
baffled, archaeologists. Mr. Parker advances 
the broad and general theory, which has at 
least the merit of being original, that the 
antique edifices, whose ruins now rise before 
us as if standing at the bottom of pits, or 
partly buried in earth more or less cleared 
away around them, were built in the deep 
hollows, moats or fosses, originally formed 
for defence either of the Romulean city, or 
others of pre-historic origin, occupying 
heights now comprised among the classic 
Seven Hills. In certain instances we may sup- 
pose this to have been the case, but the appli- 
cation of such a theory to the extent which 
Mr. Parker seems to assert for it, is (I can- 
not but believe) utterly inadmissible, de- 
ficient in historic proof, and inconsistent 
with realities before us at the present day. 
It cannot apply to the aggregate of ruins on 
the Forum Romanum, nor to those (almost 
lost, save one great exception) on the 
Forum of Trajan, or to the now entirely 
invisible and buried remnants of the theatre, 
temple, portico, and curia founded by Pom- 
peius. 

Those who have known and studied the 
scenes and objects described in these pages 
will find genuine pleasure in accompanying 
Mr. Parker, in thought and memory, over 
the enchanted ground on which light is 
thrown by the erudition and widely-compre- 
hensive knowledge of the Past which flow from 
his well-stored mind. To myself the enjoy- 
ment in the work before me is so great, that it 
is but little diminished by the circumstance of 
inability to agree with certain of his con- 
clusions. I cannot, for instance, believe that 
the subterranean chambers built in ancient 
brickwork, and through which flows a clear 
spring, near the northern declivities of the 
Palatine, reopened a few years ago (also 
for the first time critically described by Mr. 
Parker), can indeed be, as he assumes, either 
the cavern of the Lupercal metamorphosed by 
structures of the Imperial period, or the 
site where, as he supposes, the underground 
altar to Consus was erected from earliest time. 
The depth under the level, not only of the 
declivities, but even the basement of the 

Palatine, on the slope of which hill that 
cavern is said to have opened, and the absence 
of all characteristics likely to distinguish a 





dark and narrow (though lofty) chambers, 
seem to me irreconcileable with such notions 
respecting their origin. Nor can I believe 
that the ruined mansion with several halls 
and corridors, and a marble-paved hypacthral 
court, on which open three chambers adorned 
with exquisite wall-paintings (the finest 
hitherto discovered among relics of such 
antique art at Rome)—these ruins being 
situated on the north-western terrace-height 
of the Palatine—can be (as Mr. Parker ar- 
gues) the palace of Augustus. We know 
that the residence (formerly that of Hor- 
tensius) in which that emperor.spent the 
earlier period of his reign, and where he is 
said to have slept in the same chamber 
during forty years, was simple and modest, 
suited to the habits of a private citizen. 
But that mansion, as rebuilt after a fire by 
the Senate and people, as its halls expanded 
around the Imperial master in his later 
years, became a very different, and was 
necessarily a spacious residence, seeing 
that, in his capacity of Pontifex Maximus, 
he had to receive under its roofs on stated 
days the full sacerdotal colleges. On the 
same premises the master of the Roman 
world founded the Palatine library, a temple 
of Vesta, and the superb fane of the Pala- 
tine Apollo, containing a veritable museum 
of Greek sculpture, and surrounded by the 
pitlared portico of a sacred enclosure or 
peribolus. Find the ruins of the Augustan 
Palace, and we may reasonably look for 
those adjacent to it—if they exist, assuredly 
never extensive or conspicuous—of the 
library, the Vesta temple, and, above all, the 
glorious fane dedicated to the Sun-god. 
Undertaking to criticise, I am sorry to 
have to point out palpable errors which may, 
however, be corrected in future editions of 
Mr. Parker’s work. I allude to an occasional 
carelessness and looseness in quoting classic 
writers, and an arbitrary wresting of their 
meaning into apparent accordance with 
the writer’s views. We have to thank 
him for an erudite and exhaustive account 
of the history, character, uses, and extant 
remains of an imposing edifice, one of the 
oldest and most noteworthy, but hitherto 
least known or explored, among Roman an- 
tiquities: the Tabularium on the Capitol, 
now open to the public, and in part appro- 
priated as a museum for fragmentary remains 
of classic architecture. ‘his is fully de- 
scribed in the text, and admirably illustrated 
in the photographic plates before me. Mr. 
Parker assumes that, besides. the uses of @ 
Record Office and Treasury (aerarium), it 
also served as a Curia or Senate House; 
that in one of its largest halls on an upper 
storey the Conscript Fathers met for their 
discussions. The exact site of the Curia 
Hostilia, which was burnt down at the 
tumultuous funeral of Clodius, B.c. 51, 18 
unknown, though supposed to have been on 
the Forum, where certainly stood the later 
Curia, commenced by Julius Caesar and 
finished by Augustus, who dedicated it to 
the “Divus Julius” himself. Its interior 
was adorned with paintings by Greek 
masters; its vestibule was consecrated 


to Minerva, being, indeed, a “ templum,” 
where stood the altar and image of Victory; 
to which every senator offered incense be- 





scene appropriated to sacred festivities in those 


fore passing into the august assembly. 
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Ruins of this, in the finest brickwork, with 
constructive arches, and of considerable ex- 
tent, are recognised by other archaeologists 
(opposed to Mr. Parker) below the south- 
eastern angle of the Palatine, and in the rear 
of the graceful columns pertaining to the 
Dioscuri temple. That later curia is said to 
have been restored by Diocletian after a 
destructive fire occurring in the reign of 
Carinus, A.D. 283. 

“That the senaculum, or senate-house” (Mr. 
Parker states, quoting from classic authority) 
“was in part of this great public building (the 
Tabularium), is evident from the following pas- 
sage in Livy, in the year 578 of Rome, B.c. 175: 
‘The censors paved the Clivus of the Capitol (from 
the Forum) and the arcade (porticus) from the 
temple of Saturn, and the senate-house in the 
Capitol, and the court above it.’” 


Let us turn to the original of this passage 
in the historian (1. xli. c. 26), after citing 
which I need not add one word of comment, 
either on Mr. Parker’s version or on the de- 
duction thence drawn by him :—‘“‘Censores 
—clivum Capitolinum ssilice sternendum 
curaverunt, et porticum ab aede Saturni in 
Capitolium ad coenaculum, ac super id 
curiam—lapide straverunt.” 

Again, referring to the origin of that 
structure, still majestic in decay, on the 
Capitoline Hill, Mr. Parker states :— 

“This (the Tabularium) is the identical build- 
ing mentioned by Terentius Varro as considered 
in his time to be one of the three buildings that 
remained of the original city or arx of the Sabines, 
before the union with the Romans; ” 
also to the same reference, elsewhere (v. de- 
scriptive text to plate VII., “Capitolium”’):— 


“this (the Temple of Concord), with the Temple 
of Saturn, as it then stood, and the Tabularium, 
form the three buildings which Terentius Varro 
states were in his time considered to have be- 
longed to the city of the Sabines, which show that 
they were of very early and rude construction.” 


Let us consult the original passage in 
Varro (De Lingua Latina, |. v.), obscure and 
confused as it certainly is, on which Mr. 
Parker founds the theory he seems to con- 
sider inassailable :— 


“Hune antea montem Saturniam appellatum 
est et ab eo late Saturniam terram, ut etiam En- 
nius appellat: antiquum oppidum in hac fuisse 
Saturnia scribitur. Ejus vestigia etiam nunc 
manent tria, quod Saturni fanum in faucibus, 
quod Saturnia porta quam Junius scribit ibi, 
— nunc vocant Pandanam, quod post aedem 

aturni in aedificiorum legibus privatis parietes 
Postici Muri sunt scripti.” 

One may alike object to the manner in which 
that same building, the Tabularium, isthrough- 
out assumed to be the “ Capitolium” in 
ancient use, and so styled in ancient parlance. 
The term is, in fact, most vaguely employed 
by Latin writers, sometimes as implying the 
Tarpeian ark, sometimes the entire Capito- 
line hill, but more frequently, and I believe 
definitively, as designating the great temple 
of Jupiter on that height. Thus inthe very 
passage Mr. Parker gives from Tacitus, de- 
Scriptiyé of the attack on the Tabularium, 
the strugg'e between the troops of Vitellius 
and Vetpasian, the effects of the fire then 
kindled, either by the besieged or the assail- 
ants, are dwelt on with eloquent regret by 
the historian, seeing that they led to the total 
Tuin of Rome’s most sacred, famous, and 





revered sanctuary—the ‘“‘Capitolium:” 7.e. 
the temple of the supreme Jove. 

Still more objectionable is the sense here 
put on a passage from Dion Cassius, in the 
argument Mr. Parker sustains for supporting 
his theory as to the house of Augustus and 
the above-mentioned ruins on the Palatine, 
where he believes that it should be located. 
The translation here given is the following :— 

“‘The people planted laurels before his house on 
the Palatine; they called his house a palace, and 
decreed that the Masse should always live on the 
Palatine, and that he dwell in the Praetorium 
(that is the arx, citadel, or keep), which he chose 
out of all the hills because Romulus lived there. 
He accepted some splendour, because it was right 
that the Emperor should inhabit such a house as 
would deserve the name of a palace.” 

Besides the arbitrary rendering in a paren- 
thesis, not distinguishable from the translated 
text, of Praetorium as “ arx, citadel,” &c. 
(the original being erpartjyworv, and Prae- 
torium, according to lexicographers, signify- 
ing the house of a governor—a general’s 
tent—any princely mansion—in the Latin 
Vulgate the judgment-hall of Pontius Pilate), 
there are so many defects in this version 
that one must refer to the original Greek for 
correcting all, and for ascertaining, as seems 
to me apparent, that not one of the points 
insisted on by Mr. Parker, as bearing on his 
subject and supporting his argument, is con- 
tained in Dion’s words. I crave, therefore, 
the insertion of the passage beginning, as 
above, “they called his house,” &c., in that 
original, leaving the reader to judge for 
himself :— 

KaXsira d¢ rad Bacitea tadarior, ody Ore Kai 
Edoké wore oUrwe aira dvopateaGat, aXX’ bre Ev Te TY 
waXarip 6 Kaicap wxei, wai ixei ro orparnywy tiys, 
kai TLva Kai mpog THY TOU ‘Pwydtdov mpoevoixnay ohunv 
H oiKia abrov amd Tov mavroc Bpovg ZrAaBe. Kai did 
Tovro Kgv dddoli rou 6 abroxpatwp Karavy, THY Tot 
_ éxixAyow  Karaywy) abrod toys (1, I, iii. 

6). 

The above is rendered into the follow- 
ing somewhat quaint English by Manning 
(“ History of Dion Cassius, abridged hy 
Xiphilin ”) :— 

“Now the Emperor’s house is called the palace, 
not that it had the name by virtue of any , ey 
but because Caesar established his residence at the 
— or place where the courts of justice were 

eld. For the house of Romulus was called 
palace, because the place where it was built was 
called so before ; but since, though the Emperor 
removes his dwelling, wherever he lives his house 
is called the Palace.” (*) 


I discharge a painful duty in pointing out 
errors that detract from the value of an 
otherwise most valuable work. They are 
fortunately remediable, and, though blemishes, 
do not neutralise the charm which must be 
felt by earnest students in this production of 
an earnest mind—stamped, as I may say it is 
on every page, with the impress of a vigorous 
intellect and manly enthusiasm, devoting 
large capacities and means with unwearied 
ardour to an intellectual interest, an clevated, 
indeed elevating pursuit. 

A word more as to the plates accom- 
panying the present, and to accompany the 





* I need not point out the imperfections of this 
version, but is it not more faithful than that given 
above, notwithstanding the curious confounding of 
“Palatine,” the name of the hill, with the con- 
ventional term for an imperial residence ? 





forthcoming volumes: they promise, in the 
complete series, to supply the fullest, most 
accurate and trustworthy pictorial pre- 
sentment of Roman antiquities yet com- 
piled or made public. As to literary style 
and colouring, é&c., they are in every respect 
suitable to the themes here treated—terse 
and lucid, spontaneous and unaffecied. 
Without studying the picturesque, or ever 
allowing to himself the emotional, Mr. 
Parker writes like one who, absorbed in his 
subject, forgets himself whilst rising supe- 
rior to the littleness of straining after effect, 
and therefore taking the stronger hold on 
his reader’s attention. C. I. Hemans. 








PICTURES OF THE CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS AT THE 
FRENCH GALLERY. 


Tuts is the twenty-first return of the eclectic 
little show which, among Englishmen unacquainted 
with the main currents of Continental art, has 
always enjoyed a reputation somewhat above its 
deserts, but which nevertheless always contains 
some elements of interest. One or two Meisson- 
niers in places of honour, one or two Gérémes, one 
or two Fiine—thees have consistently been the 
staple attractions of the Spring exhibitions in Pall 
Mall; and, subordinate to these, we have been 
accustomed to find specimens of the pastoral 
school of Breton, interspersed among specimens 
of the boudoir school of Stevens and of the half- 
domestic, half-academic, wholly false school of 
Merle and Bouguereau, and among landscapes re- 
presenting generally the second-rate rather than 
the first-rate contemporary hands of France. 
Then, after the Frenchmen (among whom, as 
more Parisian than the Parisians, I count Stevens), 
we have been made familiar with some of the 
most prominent living names of Belgium and 
Holland—with Gallait in history, Israels in peasant 
subjects, ae and others in portrait, Clays 
and Mesdag in et with genre painters 
either rising or risen of Germany, Spain, and 
Italy ; and occasionally with an example from the 
outlying schools of Scandinavia, Russia, or Hun- 


ry. 

This year it is much the same tale as usual. 
Among the Frenchmen Frére is wanting, and 
there are not so many examples as usual of others 
who work his vein,—M. Ch. Moreau, not one of 
the most refined of these exponents of humble 
life and cottage sentiment, standing indeed in 
comparative isolation with his Granny's Pet (7). 
But the exhibition does not want its Meissonniers 5 
of which one, The Guard Room (63), differs little 
from other animated and costumed soldier-scenes 
by the same master in the same vein; but the 
other, The Sign-Painter (60), is more noteworthy. 
The sign is Bacchus astride of his vat; the 
ainter working at it in the inn-yard is a jovial 
itinerant, wearing the breeches, gaiters, and three- 
cornered hat of the last century, and for the rest 
stripped to his shirt-sleeves; he turns to laugh 
over his own soem with a guest of ‘oe 
house, who swaggers and plays the critic with a 
half-drunk supercilious gravity. The piece is 
somewhat above the usual dimensions of a Meis- 
sonnier ; but into the most sparkling of his minia- 
ture work he never put more minute expressive- 
ness of design and humorous gesture. The 
weakened eyes and flushed faces of the dissipated 
= are carried as far as realism can carry them; 
ut everything else is carried so far too, and 
there is so much character in the attitudes and in 
every crease of the clothes, and so pleasant a har- 
mony in the colouring, that nothing obtrudes 
itself or displeases. Indeed, I do not know any 
colouring of this artist happier than that of the 
woodwork, tiles and shutters, the odd casks and 
hoops of the inn-yard—warm browns and russets 
rising to a climax in the bacchic roses of the 
painted god, and of the countenances of his painter 
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and critic. The indispensable Géréme is repre- 
sented by one of his most careful Oriental pieces, 
the small picture of Botzaris (44). The warrior 
is seated on an inlaid throne before a recess panel- 
led with Persian tiles; the head is powerful 
enough in design and expression; but the point 
of the piece lies in the stuffs and accessories, the 
background of blue and white tiles, the crimson 
drapery of the figure and the rugs at his feet. What 
is the peculiar quality of austerity, of joylessness, 
in M. Géréme’s art, which es it disagree- 
able to look at, even when it represents the most 
brilliant objects, and represents them, as here, with 
& commanding justice and an undeniable subtlety 
of colour and tone? The contradiction, the cold 
éffect, cannot be merely due to thinness and hard- 
ness of surface ; itis something which I havealways 
found as hard to explain as to escape. Passing to 
the pastoral school, we find M. Jules Breton in his 
new manner, which, in the endeavour to be some- 
thing better than the old, seems to me to be some- 
thing not so good. The style, the pathos, which 
gave distinction to his figures of labouring women 
and children in pictures of the class of the well- 
known Gleaners, the gentle harmony that subsisted 
between the colour of his figures and of his land- 
scape, these are gone in work he has lately done 
on a larger scale and on principles of firmer 
realisation. The Breton Peasant Woman of last 
year’s Salon (No. 139 in the exhibition under 
notice) shows a careful study of an interesting 
model, with much character delicately expressed 
in the eyes and mouth; but in the treatment of 
her dress with its cold browns, and the filling in 
of the background with its cold ns, there is 
nothing to make the picture agreeable. M. Billet, 
a disciple of the former manner of M. Jules 
Breton, recalls his master very pleasantly in the 
large picture of Grass Cutters (111). For the 
school of boudoir interiors and sofa coquetry, 
which used to fill too large a place in this gallery 
in the persons of M. Toulmouche, M. Goupil, and 
other talents not of the first order—we are glad to 
see that this year it looks less prominent upon the 
walls. And M. A. Stevens, the real master 
of all those who cultivate this field both in 
France and Belgium, is represented by an ex- 
ceedingly subtle piece of decorative interior 
colour (An Idle Howr, No. 12): the greens of 
a sofa-cover and of a tall plant brought into quite 
original relations oe the blues of the wall- 
hangings, the grey of the lady’s gown, and a stri 
of a. drug Seana. The Jewel Cabinet 
(155) of M. Verhas may be selected as a carefully 
studied example in a similar vein. And here 
perhaps is the place to notice another order of 
genre painting, of which M. Vibert is the most dis- 
tinguished representative. M. Vibert is accustomed 
to paint groups of small figures, generally in 
foreign or historical costume, with an expressive 
draughtsmanship which some of his admirers com- 
pare to that of Meissonnier, and at the same time 
with a severity of feeling and method by which 
others think that he rivals Géréme. Certainly he 
is a precise draughtsman and a severe worker on 
the miniature scale, with a keen sense of cha- 
racter, anda keen if somewhat coarse sense of colour. 
Of his three contributions in this place, the 
Theological Difficulty will be the most popular 
with the English public: it represents with plenty 
of humour the repletion and the petulance of 
two robed ecclesiastics, who have dined, de- 
bated, and quarrelled, and who now sulk with 
their arm-chairs turned back to back, and an 
opened tome flung face downwards on the floor 
between them. Not very far removed from 
this is the manner of M. Berne-Bellecceur, 
whoa year or two ago came much into notice with 
studies of war episodes. His large picture of Rent 
Day (50)—a Frenchman’s treatment of the well- 
known subject of Wilkie—is full of bright and 
clever workmanship; but the little studies of sol- 
diers have more true quality, and still more the 
humorous study. of a Roman livery-servant (38), 
tired out with a trudge across the Campagna, and 


sitting hot and disconsolate by the wayside in his 
shirt-sleeves and without his wig. With M. 
Bouguereau, M, Merle, and M. James Bertaud, 
each represented by an equally characteristic 
example of vapid accomplishment and artificial 
grace, we need not concern ourselves; but an aca- 

emic hand of somewhat higher powers, M. 
Hébert, will attract notice with his Madonna and 
Child. M. Hébert, in the fine naked figure stand- 
ing among irises, lately exhibited by the MM. 
Goupil at Paris, has shown that he is in no decline 
of power; but this religious piece, of which the 
low tones and somewhat luscious outlines di 
signally with the archaic expedient of the aureoles 
laid on in bright gold, must be acknowledged a 
somewhat unfortunate experiment. With this we 
take leave of the figure painters of France. French 
landscape is ones. hrbe several small but un- 
usually good examples. e solemn and harmo- 
nious coast scene of Troyon (135) is perhaps the 
most remarkable; and after this,a Daubigny of quite 
exceptional tranquillity and refinement (52), and 
the brilliant little sunset of Diaz (87). 

Among the Belgian and Flemish groups, the 
ublic that loves pretentious vigour and melo- 

tic history will miss the handiwork of 

Gallait. The Fisherman’s Family of M. Israels 
(159) is too much in his regular vein to call for 
special observation. The schools of Germany are 
not in any numerical force; though Bavarian art 
sends us a refined example in the Who Comes? 
of F. A. Kaulbach—a damsel and dog on a hill- 
side, in the attitude of expectancy not unalarmed 
but very firm, a slight contraction of the eyebrows 
being visible both in the girl and her brute com- 
panion. Knaus is a distinguished name to which 
the portrait group of two children—somewhat hot 
in colour, and broken and chtffonné in arrange- 
ment—does not do justice. Several Italian names 
—those of MM. Boldini, Capobianchi, Palmaroli, 
and others—appear attached to works of a more 
or less sparkling talent in the vein of French 
genre. The Spanish names of Fortuny and Ma- 
drazo, generally in such favour at this exhibition, 
do not appear. Whether M. Ribera is a Spa- 
niard or an Italian I do not know; but one 
of the cleverest things on the walls is his picture 
(No. 83) of Italian Acrobats—a troupe in stage 
silks, and paint through which their faces show 
blue, tramping ill-wrapped on an inclement day 
through the snowy streets. Of works that represent 
the remote and Northern schools, by far the most 
remarkable is the Port of Waxholm, by A. Wahl- 
berg (148). This is a vigorous scenic disposi- 
tion, coarse enough in handling but subtle as well 
as striking in the result, of effects with which an 
Englishman is unfamiliar: it is an imperfect 
northern night, and the moonlight breaks through 
clouds of a strange smoky —_ and pours a flood 
of strange smoky yellow light upon the harbour, 
with its dark dings and boats and houses; while 
the colours of daylight, both blue sky and red 
clouds, hold their own along the horizon in spite 
of night and moon. Srpney Cotvrn. 








MR, NEWTON’S THIRD LECTURE ON MR. WOOD'S 
DISCOVERIES AT EPHESUS. 


Royat Instrrution (March 28). 
Mr. Newron’s third and concluding lecture on 
Ephesus gave a summary of Mr. Wood’s opera- 
tions there since 1863, when he began his search 
for the Temple of Diana, depending almost entirely 
on his private resources. tween 1863 and 1867 
Mr. Wood excavated the Odeum, where he found 
four interesting letters from the Emperor Anto- 
ninus Pius to the people of Ephesus, by which 
Mr. Waddington has mn enabled to fix the 
chronology of his memoir on the rhetor Aristides. 
He also explored the Great Theatre, where he 
found seven blocks of marble, on which were a 
number of decrees of the people of mye of 
the fourth century B.c., and of historical interest. 
These stones were recognised as having belonged 


Herostratus, because in several of them it is 
ordered that the decree be inscribed “in the 
le of Artemis.” In the theatre was also found 
the long inscription containing the dedication by 
Salutarius, referred to in the previous lectures, 
The line of procession from the Temple of Diana 
to the theatre, as marked out in this inscription, 
first s ted to Mr. Wood the possibility of 
finding the temple by tracing out the ancient roads 
which issued out of the city from two of its gates, 
— to be respectively the Magnesian and 

oressian Gates named in the inscription. Out- 
side the Magnesian Gate Mr. Wood found the 
remains of the portico built by Damianus, in the 
second century A.D., to protect the ssions in 
bad weather. An ancient way, flanked by Roman 
tombs, was traced for some distance by the side of 
this portico. The road leading out of the Kores- 
sian Gate was similarly traced, in the hope that the 
two roads might be found to converge towards the 
temple. After a time all trace of the two roads was 
lost, but sinking holes in the plain between the city 
and the mosque, Mr. Wood had the good fortune to 
stumble on the angle of the peribolos wall which 
surrounded the temenos of the temple, and doubt- 
less determined the limits of the asylum. This 
was proved by an inscription in duplicate inserted 
in the wall, which stated that the Emperor Au- 
gustus, out of the revenues of the goddess, had 
surrounded the temple of Artemis with a wall. 
After this discovery, the search for the site of the 
temple was, of course, concentrated within the 
area defined by the direction of the two sides of 
the peribolos as far as they could be traced. This 
search was continued through the season of 1870. 
In February, 1871, the site of the temple was 
finally established by the discovery of the base of 
a column in position, and a large area of marble 
pavement, at a depth varying from eighteen to 
twenty-one feet. 


From this time onwards the excavations have 
been vigorously carried on, and were brought to 
a close in Febr of this year, after the whole 
site of the temple had been laid bare. The 
lecturer then gave a short summary of the state- 
ments of the ancients about the temple, with the 
view of showing how far they were corroborated by 
Mr. Wood’s discoveries. The building of the 
first temple probably began about B.c. 580. 
Chersiphron and his son Metagenes were its first 
architects; it was finished by Demetrios and 
Paeonios, about B.c. 460. By the advice of 
Theodoros of Samos the foundations were laid on 
fleeces of wool, under which was strewn a layer of 
charcoal. This was done to prevent the damp 
rising. After the first temple had been burnt by 
Herostratus, a second was built, which was in 
course of construction when Alexander the Great 
invaded Asia. We know from Vitruvius that 
this temple was of the Ionic order, and that it 
was dipteral and octastyle. Pliny states that 
the extreme length of the temple (universwm tem- 
plum) was 425 ft. by 225 ft. breadth, and that it had 
127 columns, of which 36 were sculptured in 
relief. The lecturer then explained the process by 
which Mr. Wood had, by the study of the remains 
tn situ, reconstructed the plan of the temple, ob- 
taining a total length of 418 ft. by 239 ft., measured 
on the lowest step of the platform on which the 
temple stood. He makes the intercolumniation 
17 ft. lin. The diameter of the columns at 
their bases being six feet, Mr. Wood finds that 
Pliny’s height, 60 ft., for the colums, gives rather 
too slender a proportion. Of the several members 
which compose the order, such as cornice, frieze, 
architravi, columns with their bases and capitals, 
sufficient remains were found to determine the Te 
lative proportions of these members, except in the 
case of the frieze, no portion of which has been re- 
cognised in the ruins. Several drums of columns 
sculptured with figures in relief werg found, show- 
ing what Pliny meant by the caelatae columnae; 
and it is curious that these sculptures in relief are 
rudely indicated in the representation of the 











to the cella of the Temple of Diana, burnt by 





temple on a coin of Ephesus of the Imperial period. 
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The architecture was coloured, and gold a 
to have been inlayed in some of the mo : 
In the pavement were found the mortices in which 
were inserted the standards of a metallic grating 
which the pronaos from the peristyle. In 
the foundations were found a number of fragments 
of sculpture very similar in style to those discovered 
Mr. Newton on the Sacred Way at Branchidae ; 
are doubtless remains batt se temple. 
Lastly, on taking up the foundations pave- 
oon tie original layer of charcoal laid down about 
z.c. 580 was discovered in several places. The 
lecturer then briefly enumerated the celebrated 
intings and other works of art formerly de- 
Frcated in the temple, and drew attention to the 
Amazons, of which several re- 
plicas exist in museums, and which have been 
thought with probability to be replicas of the cele- 
brated statues in bronze by Phidias and some of 
his distinguished contemporaries which were de- 
dicated in the first temple. The lecturer concluded 
ed drawing attention to the great merits of 
. Wood, who by extraordinary sagacity and per- 
severance, and in spite of very great difficulties, 
had brought this remarkable enterprise to a suc- 
cessful result. 


statues of wound: 








ART SALES. 


Ay important sale of pictures of the English 
School took place, as already announced, at the 
Hétel Drouot on the 20th ult. The following 
i were realised: Constable, View beyond 
Dichmond, 27,000 fr.; Cotman, The Market-boat, 
3,600 fr., Dutch Boats in a Calm, 3,000 fr.; J. 
Crome, The Old Oak, 9,000 fr., Environs of Nor- 
wich, 3,750 fr.; J. B. Crome, Moonlight, 11,700 fr., 
Village on the Yare, 5,750 fr., Banks of the Yare, 
700 fr. ; Fraser, The Fisherman’s Rest, 4,250 fr. ; 
ith, Goodnight, Baby! 3,400 fr.; Inskip, Land- 
scape, 1,850 fr. ; Ladbrooke, Heaths of Mouse-hold, 
19,000 fr.; Nasmyth, Landscape in Surrey, 
15,000 fr., The Cottage, 3,020 fr.; Romney, Por- 
trait of Alexander Cruden (sketch), 500 fr.; Stark, 
Pont de lV Evéque, 3,350 fr., Norfolk Coast near 
Yarmouth, 6,200 fr.; Turner, View in Scotland, 
6,600 fr.; Vincent, Landscape and Animals, 
1,120 fr., Landscape, 2,080 fr., Plains near Nor- 
folk, 2,620 fr., Banks of the Yare, 1,000 fr.; 
Wilson, Solitude, 2,000 fr.; Turner, Rescue of 
Shipwrecked Mariners (water mn a fr. 
The whole collection fetched 149,615 francs net. 


Tue interesting collection of china, consisting 

incipally of examples of the old English manu- 
Pectoriea, formed by Lady Frances Russell, was 
sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, 
inWellington-street, on Monday and Tuesday week. 
There were numerous groups and figures of Chel- 
sea and Bow. Among the latter were four 
representing the Seasons, which sold for 46/.; a 
pair of Chelsea vases, 45/.; a pair of figures re- 
presenting a sailor and his sweetheart, 46/.; a 

up of the Musical Party, 521.; four Derby 
dl of the Seasons, 52/.; and a figure represent- 
ing Sir John Falstaff, from the same factory, 351. 
Among the examples of old Worcester, a teapot 
sold for 20/., and @ pair of oblong baskets 277. 10s. 
An old Dresden cabaret, 30/., and a pair of old 
Dresden vases, 98/7. A small Sévres cup and 
saucer, with els painted with subjects after 
enburg, 78. . 

Tue valuable and extensive collection of porce- 
lain, &c., of the late Hon.: Francis Forbes, was 
sold on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday in last 
week, by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods. 

collection was rich in imens of fine old 

, Vienna, and Marcolini services; Berlin, 
Fiirstenburg, Frankenthal, Oriental, and other 
Porcelain ; snuff boxes oe d, agate, and enamel ; 
watches, old German clocks, silver — carved 
and gilt decorative furniture, ormolu work, &c. 
Of the miniatures, one of Princess Maria Clemen- 
tina Sobieski, wife of Prince James Stuart, son of 
James II., oval enainel, set in gold clasp, sold for 





791. Another, of a lady in a green dreas, signed 
“JT. H. 1620,” in enamelled locket frame, 561. ; 
another, of i James pen i Ey. ae, 
10 gui old repeater watch, by iteaves, 
in Jouble gold case, in a red leather case, inscribed 
“Horologium Taddei Kosciusko viriimmortalis Pig- 
nus amicitiae Georgii Washington, MDCCLXXXIII.,” 
17 guineas. A pair of groups of Dresden figures, 
“ Asia and Africa,” sold for 108/.; and a magnifi- 
cent old centre piece, formed as a basket on four 
legs, pierced and encrusted with birds, 
and flowers, on oval shaped plinth, painted with 

lants and mounted with metal gilt, with four 
Silane figures riding on birds, en suite; a group 
of swans, four groups of figures, and a group of 
hen and chickens, all en suite, 9137. An earl 
Dresden tankard, with Chinese figures in gold, 
and flowers in relief in colours, mounted with 
chased silver gilt, with an eagle on lid, 41/7. A 
pair of teapots, formed as birds, 29/7, The total 
of the three days’ sale was 2,666/. 


Tue sale of the Evrard collection which has 
just taken place at Brussels, fetched, says the 
Moniteur Belge, 450,000 francs the first day. An 
Hungarian Equipage in a Marsh, by Schreyer, sold 
for 15,500 fr. ; A Bull, by Troyon, 13,000 fr.; The 
Smoker, Roybet, 10,000 fr.; Gulliver at Liliput, 
20,000 fr.; View of the Environs of Paris, Rous- 
seau, 10,000 fr.; Peace and War, Galiait, 21,000 
fr.; Sunset on the Beach at Villerville, Daubigny, 
15,500 fr. 


Tue following were the highest prices realised 
at the sale of the late Mr. Crayen’s collection by 
Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods, the three 
day’s sale of which ended we! :—Landscape 
and Sheep, by T. Creswick, R.A., and T.S. Cooper, 
R.A., 4201.; Storm on the Coast, by E. Gill, 
1581. 11s. ; Out of the Sun, by T. 8. Cooper, R.A., 
2111. 1s.; A Lane in Surrey, by F. W. Hulme, 
1991. 10s. ; Sunset, by R. W. Leader, 168/.; Wood- 
cutters, by J. Linnell, 106/,; Féte Champétre, by 
F. Goodall, 1947. 5s.; Welsh Birchwood, by R. 
W. Leader, 2627. 10s. ; Amy Robsart and Letcester, 
by E. M. Ward, R.A., 189/.; Over the Hill, by J. 
Linnell, sen., 8717. 10s.; The Coming Storm, by 
T. S. Cooper, R.A., 420/.; Rembrandt's Studio, 
by Sir J. Gilbert, A.R.A., 5251.; The Na- 
turalist, by Madrazo, 1947. 5s.; Virtues, by 
L. Perrault, 2311.; Going to Market, by Ver- 
-boekhoven, 1997. 10s,; Maiden’s Prayer, by L. 
Perrault, 2677. 15s.; Improvisatore, by Philli 
peau, 189/.; Forgiveness, by L. Perrault, 2417. ; 
Bo-peep, by L. Perrault, 215/.; The Fruit Fair, 
by J. B. Burgess, 273/.; A Welsh River, by R. 
W. Leader, 2571. 5s.; The Boudoir, by L. Per- 
rault, 215/. 5s.; Watching the Crab, by H. Merle, 
2011. 128.; The Mendicant, by H. Merle, 5777. 10s. ; 
Shipwreck, by C. Weber, 131/. 5s.; Coming out of 
Church, by Madrazo, 157/, 10s.; The Widow's 
Hope, by Perrault, 1157. 10s.; The Baby Brother, 
by L, Perrault, 3152. ; A Pompeian Interior, 1781. 
10s. The sale consisted of 368 lots, and the total 
amount realised was 19,969/. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


In a letter addressed to the Athenian journal 
Nea Hellas, Dr. Schliemann informs the Athenians 
that he is going to leave them. He had offered to 
build a museum at Athens at his own expense, 
to deposit there all the antiquities which he had 
discovered, on condition that Government would 
allow him to excavate at Mycenae and Olympia, 
the proceeds of the excavations to become equally 
the property of the nation, and to be deposited in 
the Schliemann Museum. Parliament accepted 
his offer, but the Government has declined to 
sanction it, and Dr. Schliemann now announces 
that he will leave Greece for ever. 


WE are glad to hear that Spring, a picture 
lately completed by Mr. Frank Dicey, is about 
to be engraved. The lightly draped figure of 
Spring moves buoyantly in the centre of an 
English meadow landscape, lit by a brilliant gleam 





of or — ine. _ sentiment of the design is 
graceful and poetic, the river-grass and borderi 
willows of the und are rendered with de 
lightful freshness and delicacy, and the tone is in 
keeping throughout. Mr. Dicey seems to 
e making substantial another 
picture, also recently finished, a conversation por- 
trait of three children engaged in building a house 
of cards, he shows good feeling for grouping his 
subjects and a genuine sense of the voles of refined 
harmonies of colour. But these are qualities which 
Mr. Dicey’s work (which generally seems some- 
what wanting in strength and solid acquirement) 
never lacks, and in a third picture we find them 
redeeming the eternal commonplaces of an incipi- 
ent love affair. The young gentleman who has 


= out shooting, in drab and knickerbockers, 
ds the topmost bar of a stile in his path occu- 
pied by the young lady. The gun is laid aside, 


and a sentimental conversation has commenced, 
which appears likely to take a more serious turn. 
The foliage background is bright and pretty, 
Mr. Dicey has handled his subject with taste and 
tact, and has imparted to the actors an air of good 
breeding and elegance, 


Mr. H. S. Marks, A.R.A., will send three 

ictures to the Royal Academy—all of them 

umourous, of course, but with humour and other 
more distinctly artistic qualities mixed in very 
different —, The largest work, and the 
one most likely, we suppose, to succeed with the 
great public at Burlington House, is called Labour 
and Capital. It isa Middle Age setting of a story 
common enough in our own day: a deputation 
waits we an employer and solicits an increase of 
pay. Here the employer is a noble who is build- 
ing his castle; the architect stands by with the 
plans, and the spokesman of the deputation pleads 
earnestly in words and eloquently by gesture. 
The pleading is in his face; the determination, 
apparently, in the faces of those who have put 
forward, to urge their cause, the most civil of their 
number. And the cause will clearly be gained. 
One sees that, in all these resolute attitudes, and 
also in the patience and bonhomie of the noble. 
He is a man who can afford to lose, and he knows 
it, and is at his ease. The workman+type does not 
seem to have altered much, though here and there 
is an cld-world face, the likeness to which has 
faded out of our actual generation. Of course 
each man is a character, and has been a sepa- 
rate subject of well-considered study. But the 
subject is after all too grim in its associations— 
however pleasantly and picturesquely it may be 
treated here—for the work to be wholly satisfac- 
tory and delightful to us. We. shall remember 
with the most unmixed pleasure that green undu- 
lating landscape at the back of the builders; a 
aay of quiet unspoilt a gn country, dotted 

ere and there with gabled roof of homestead, 
The same quality of landscape art is indicated in 
a smaller picture, called A Page of Rabelais, 
Here is a green country lane, with pleasant ways, 
green trees, and irregular palings, and a young 
ecclesiastic walks along, and his thought is deep 
in the printed page. He is very quietly amused, 
and the seclusion, with the freshness and the 
brightness of the scene, fit his pleasure well. But 
per iy the most characteristic picture—in our 
eyes the most complete and successful—is the last, 
which re mts a mercer’s shop of the time of 
Edward i. There are present two persons, 
shopkeeper and customer, and the custonrer (a 
young woman not quite insensible to the charm of 
dress), is undecided which of two head-dresses 
she shall choose and take away. A flowered 
fabric also lies on the counter for choice, and 
cloths of ar prcthiens. =e blues that are well 
nigh greens ; ms that are well nigh blues—lie 
upon a shelf, and all are tempting; and on 
a panel behind the persuasive mercer, who will 
sell at last the dearest of his wares, is a paintin 
of a man and a woman, an apple and a tree; an 
that, of course, is the Temptation, which is ever 
renewed, 
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Ir has recently been discovered that an artist 
may create quite as much interest in his picture, 
by sending it in to the Academy-on the morning 
of the eventful day on which his studio is to be 
infested with a mixed multitude of admiring 
friends and covert critics, as by subjecting it to the 
usual routine of exhibition on the easel. At 
least, such is the conclusion to which an incident 
occurring in the preparations for this year’s exhi- 
bition would naturally lead one. Amongst the 
objects which are to confound the indiscriminating 
public in the rooms of the Royal Academy is a 
picture by an artist of known ability, who, winter- 
ing abroad, left directions for the customary open- 
ing of his studio and viewing of his year’s work. 
The individual, however, on whom devolved the 
high privilege of conveying the production to its 
fated—and sometimes fatal—nails on the coveted 
walls of Burlington House, insisted, perhaps with 
a view to the economising of labour, upon effect- 
ing the transport on the very morning of the day 
on which the jury were to inspect the body pre- 
viously to returning verdict. When the visitors 
arrived, the picture was—gone. But quand nous 
n’avons pas ce que nous aimons, tl faut aimer ce que 
nous avons. The portfolios and the earlier pictures 
were inspected, with the result of the complete 
mystification of the less artistic part of the viewers, 
who could not make up their minds whether they 
had, or had not, seen the picture for which they 
came ; whilst those who did understand the real 
state of the case declared their resolution that 
their first look on entering the Academy rooms 
should be given to the missing picture—a not un- 
important condition in the case of those who 
make a point of goyrery | gazing at every pic- 
ture in succession, so that their appreciative and 
critical powers, such as they are, become some- 
brig weakened by the time they arrive at the 
end. 


As supplementary to the International Exhi- 
bition, it is proposed to form a loan Ethnological 
Collection, to be placed in the top gallery of the 
Albert Hall. A committee has been formed for 
that purpose consisting of Mr. H. Cole, Sir Vincent 
Eyre, Sir Bartle Frere, Mr. Ferguson, Mr. Vaux, 
Mr. Forbes Watson and others; and the Church 
Missionary Society, the India Office, the Asiatic 
Society, and the United Service Museum have 
offered contributions from their rich collections. 


Tue South Kensington Museum have just placed 
in their Ceramic Gallery a collection of above one 
hundred Staffordshire figures, purchased of Mrs. 
Halliburton for the sum of 3207. Desirable as 
they may be in a ceramic museum where the 
manufacture is represented in all its gradations, 
we can hardly think them well placed in a Fine 
Artcollection. There is neither beauty nor teach- 
ing in their figures, with some exceptions modelled 
by inferior artists, and executed by still more 
inferior potters ; and their proper place, we should 
say, is the cottage chimney pieces from which they 
were taken, and for the adornment of which they 
were originally designed. 


Tur Lombardia of the 2nd inst. announces the 
discovery, in a wall of the municipal school-room 
in the Via di Sant’ Orsola, of a valuable painting, 
the presumed work of a pupil of Bernadino Luini. 
Steps have been taken by the city for the preser- 
vation of this work of art. The school building 
was formerly a Franciscan convent, founded in 
1404 and suppressed in 1782. The chapel annexed 
has lately eat demolished, and converted into 
an oven for the use of the soldiers, 


Tue new French school which has been planted 
in Rome as a sort of shoot from the school at 
Athens, and which at first sight looked like a 
growth of the national hostility to Prussia and a 
challenge to the Prussian Institute on the Capitol, 
stands on excellent terms with the latter, as we 
learn from a private source. The head of the 
new school is M. A. Dumont, one of the ablest of 
the rising French archaeologists, and the students 
selected up to now are: one for palaeography, one 





for classical, and one for Christian rages t 
one for history, and one for the art of the middle 
ages and Renaissance. With a Minister of Public 
Instruction on Fine Arts a similar experiment 
might be made by this country. It could not be 
tried without such an official, and, as matters are 
now managed here, otherwise than by setting in 
motion a vast system of machinery which, after 
all, might not be justified by the result. It will 
be interesting to watch the French scheme deve- 
loping itself. 

M. Revatsson suggests in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes that a collection of plaster casts of all the 
master-pieces of antiquity scattered throughout 
Europe should be added to the Museum of 
Sculptures at the Louvre. It is remarked here- 
upon that the great difficulty would be to free 
these master-pieces from the noses, hands, feet, 
and heads which the “restorers” have fastened 
upon them. The Museum of Berlin possesses, 
according to Figaro, incomparable atrocities in 
this kind. 


In the Report of the Director of the National 
Gallery which was laid before Parliament last week, 
it was stated that, owing to the great number of 
applicants for permission to copy Landseer's 
works, it has been found necessary to pass a reso- 
lution that no more than two students should be 
allowed to copy or study from any one of his pic- 
tures in the Gallery at the same time. he 
number of visitors last year at Trafalgar Square 
amounted to 836,194, and at South Kensington to 
859,037, making a total of 1,695,231. The daily 
average at Trafalgar Square was 4,410. 


THe question asked most frequently in Paris 
society last week was, according to the Figaro, 
“ Have you been to the rue Chaptal to see the 
pictures destined for the Exhibition?” Hébert’s 
famous Virgin and Child, before mentioned in the 
ACADEMY, was the chief subject of interest ; but 
four paintings by Géréme, one representing 
Frederick the Great at Potsdam on his return from 
hunting, a charming Meissonnier, a great sensa- 
tional war subject by Detaille, and several other 
works by the best artists of France, were pro- 
nounced well worth the trouble of an early ac- 
quaintance before their public exhibition. 


Tue exhibition at Rheims, organised by the 
Society of the “‘ Amis des Arts,” is now open, and 
is criticised by M. G. Lafenestre in the Chronique. 
Parodying the words of a fine lady of the Court of 
Louis XIV., who remarked, on seeing the Loire for 
the first time, “C’est un fort beau fleuve pour un 
fleuve de province ;” he tells us that the Rheims 
exhibition is “ very good for a provincial exhibi- 
tion.” 

Rouen comes next: its exhibition will open 
on May 14. Wemay remind English artists that 
foreigners are invited to contribute. 








THE STAGE. 
REHEARSALS. 


THERE are probably several points of present stage 
practice in which we should improve by faithful 
reference to the better ways of an earlier gene- 
ration than our own; but in the matter of re- 
hearsals—respecting which, one may offer a few 
remarks—there is more to be learnt by reference to 
the ways of the French stage than by any revival 
of the traditions of what are called the “palmy 
days” of the English drama. And for this there 
are at least a couple of reasons. First, it is pro- 
bable that at no time in England was there 
bestowed upon rehearsals quite the amount of care 
that is now given to them in France ; secondly, 
whatever may have been the care bestowed in the 
days of Garrick or Mrs. Siddons, our knowledge 
of the same comes only through our knowledge of 
the greater actors,—that is, of actors of genius. 
Now, actors of genius are precisely those who need 
to give the least care, and who give in truth the 
most—one of the proofs of genius being the capa- 





city for taking pains. Whether or. no the rank 
and file of the stage took trouble at rehearsals, we 
may be sure the leaders did ; and it is thir trouble 
that we can know about. But that which it is 
more important to know, is, how far care in re- 
hearsals is practised by the ordinary men and 
women of the day in France, and how far the care 
has been justified, nay, rewarded, by success. 
Speaking roughly, English actors do their re- 
hearsing in public: French actors, in private. 
Practically, here in London, a first-night audience 
is privileged to attend a rehearsal, and not a per- 
formance. Of course there have been repetitions 
beforehand: no one would be so simple as to 
suppose that there had not: but the insufficiency 
of those repetitions is constantly made evident. 
Now there is heard the voice of the prompter: not 
loud enough or often enough to indicate that the 
actor has not learnt most of his , but if heard 
at all, thts at least is indicated—that the actor has 
not learnt his part till he is master of it, (fancy 
—— notes or wrong notes in a recital by 
Hallé!) and that having failed to do this, his 
attention is now and again distracted; so that it 
is impossible for him to live in the character: in 
a word, he is not so much representing his part as 
feeling his way towards the representation of it. 
Then there are minor mishaps, which -interfere 
with the success of the evening, though they may 
not altogether spoil it.. Of these, are long waits 
while the carpenters bungle with scenery ; and the 
non-appearance of some dramatis persona who, ac- 
cording to the dialogue, has long been in sight. 
Loquacious Launcelot Gobbo is suddenly dumb, 
save for an awkward interlude of coughing, while 
old Gobbo, who, sand-blind, should be slowly 
groping on the stage, is running at break-neck pace 
down the dressing-room staircase: the patience of 
the call-boy being exhausted before that of the 
audience. But the first imperfection—that of the 
actor who requires occasional prompting—is the 
most serious one we have meee 9 already ; and itis 
not seldom present. And when it is absent, there 
is present something that is generally as fatal to 
artistic excellence—a want of ensemble: a want 
of the appearance of habit and of naturalness. 
And here it is that we strike the point of com- 
parison between English practice and the practice 
of the French. Granting that our actors know 
their words, their exits and their entrances, they 
are without the ease which comes of continual re- 
tition, continual familiarity ; and their rehearsals 
ave not been presided over by one who in en- 
deavouring to get ensemble (as every stage manager 
does) has not forgotten that ensemble is, after all, 
made up of nothing but harmonious details. The 
presence on the during the period of rehearsal, 
of a thoroughly trained and cultivated artist, whe 
gives a word here and a word there—what have 
we as a substitute for that? Twenty years ago, 
we had this very thing, to some extent, at the 
Princess’s, if all the stories that one hears of 
Mr. Charles Kean be true; and we are very far 
from saying that there are not now attached to at 
least two or three of the theatres of London, stage- 
managers who can do something more than manage 
the mere mechanical come-and-go of the per- 
formers: men, indeed, whose taste and judgment 
have done much for the completeness of our 
pleasure. But probably there is no one in England 
—not even Mr. Calvert, in the North, or Mr. Tom 
Taylor—who can bring, or has been able to bring, 
that union of the greatest practical experience 
with the keenest and most delicate artistic dis- 
crimination which is wanted to make a perfect re- 
hearsal, and therefore a perfect performance. For 
now the manager who is manager only, is at a loss, 
and now the author who is chiefly author is at @ 
loss. It would be unreasonable to expect that 
many actors should have the modesty of Mohun, 
who, when Nat-Lee was reading to him one of his 
tragedies, exclaimed in despair, “ Unless I could 
play the character as beautifully as you read it, it 
were vain to try itat all.” The common feeling 8 
that actors and actresses are unwilling to take the 
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ions of authors. There is some truth in 
this, no doubt; but not very much. The best test 
of the real quality of an actor is his readiness to 
take such counsel as is worth having. But then 
it must be remembered in fairness that an inex- 
perienced author will probably give much counsel 
that is not worth having; and it is probably in 
owing to this, and in part owing to the fact 
that only rarely does a manager concern himself 
minutely with the artistic details of a repre- 
sentation, that a London theatre is something of a 
republic in these matters—an orchestra in which 
each musician plays at his own sweet will. 

Perhaps it would be hardly just to —— the 
method of rehearsal ado ted at the Théatre Frangais 
with that of our London theatres; because, until 
State aid shall smooth the path to the attainment 
of artistic excellence, the conditions will remain 
unequal. At the Théatre Frangais, the most com- 
petent of managers directs the most competent and 
complete body of actors, in the performance of 
literary works which are the production of the 
most artistic writers of an artistic people. At the 
London theatres—but we will not insist upon the 
comparison. But there is no reason why whatever 
completeness is attained in Paris at the Gymnase 
should not be steadily sought for and eventually 
attained in London. For there is no subsidy at 
the Gymnase, and no hurry in London. When a 
piece runs a couple of hundred nights, there is 
surely time enough in which to prepare another. 
And if we had Monsieur Montigny’s equal, we 
should probably have actors willing to listen to 
him. But at present I do not think his method 
of conducting a rehearsal is practised in London. 
His method is almost universal in Paris, but the 
care which he gives to it is his own. I was 
present once at a rehearsal in his theatre. He 
was instructing one of the first of French comé- 
dienn?s in her And one of the first of French 
comédtennes—it was Mdlle. Blanche Pierson—did 
not flout; nay, did not even raise her eyebrows in 
sign of polite surprise, at that which unartistic 

rsons would have called his fidgetiness. She 

istened to him with absorbed attention, and fol- 
lowed him with all possible exactness ; though it 
was not a pleasant thing, in the hearing of a score 
of people, for one distinguished person to repeat a 
phrase more than a dozen times at the bidding of 
another. And the point of my reminiscence—which 
many a London manager and London actress will be 
able to confirm and to surpass, but which I neverthe- 
less commend to them—is this, that it was no gene- 
ral conception of the character that was then under 
discussion, and not even the behaviour of that 
character at a critical moment of the play, but a 
mere question of intonation, the inflection of the 
voice in a single phrase of a passage not speciall 
notable ; and atm I say this, the reader abe 4 
playgoer only, and not actor or critic at all, will 
ve some idea of the pains bestowed upon re- 
hearsals by a leading Paris manager and a leading 
French actress. To this it may be objected that 
there is something of servility in this conduct of 
an actress who is supposed to be clever—that it 
savours of Thackeray’s Arabella Fotheringay and 
of the old man of genius who gave her everything 
but her beauty. But this is not so, for mallea- 
bility is among the best qualities of an actress (at 
events authors with ideas of their own are 
accustomed to think so), and it has added greatly 
to the success, artistic and personal and commer- 
cial, of more than one English lady who has within 
the last few years made the stage her profession. 
And of course it is well understood that when a 
player listens to an author, an author may listen 
toa playertoo. Dryden took counsel of Betterton. 
And we may be sure that, in the main, Mdlle. 
Pierson was not the less individual because she 
listened to Montigny. 

Under the actual conditions of the provincial 
theatre, it is impossible to bestow upon rehearsals 
that amount of attention which is not at all impos- 
sible in London. The constant change in the bill 
of the play forbids it, and the acting must be rough 


| Foe. 





in consequence. What is one to do with six new 
— in a single week? Yet that has actually 

n known. A star performer, desiring to appear 
in half-a-dozen characters in a week’s engagement, 
has before now made it necessary for the members 
of the regular company to learn a new every 
day, and the same day to rehearse it, and the same 
day to act it. What with “study” in the small 
hours of the morning, and one long rehearsal from 
twelve till four of the clock, and last, a performance 
in the evening from seven to eleven, the actors 
were worn out. But London actors are more for- 


‘tunate than they, for they know no such insuper- 


able gulf as is fixed between the overworked 
provincial player and the attainment of excellence. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE, 





Miss Lxrenuton, a pupil of Mr. Ryder’s, made 
her first appearance on any stage at the Queen’s 
Theatre, last Saturday, as Julia in The Hunchback. 
We were in another place that evening, but we 
hear of several bouquets having been thrown at 
the lady, and we read in the Times that the début 
was a successful one. The Observer, on the other 
hand, does not seem quite so sure of this. It 
states, oracularly, that Miss Leighton “ may make 
an actress some day.” So may the reader, 


The Prayer in the Storm, an old Adelphi melo- 
drama of one forgets how many years ago, and 
derived originally from a theatre of the Boulevard, 
was revived at the Adelphi a few nights since. 
Those who demand probability at the theatre will 
go away dissatisfied, from seeing it; but those 
who want the excitement of adventure will stay, 
and go, contented. The sort of thing which 
Desdemona must have heard at the feet of Othello 
(but which Shakspere did not report), is now to 
be matched in breathlessness of interest by the 
adventures enacted at the Adelphi. And there is 
some scope for acting. Miss Geneviéve Ward, in 
a part made famous by Madame Celeste, has made 
a appearance which has been confessedly suc- 
cessful. She has some,.breadth of style, some 
freedom of manner and movement; in a word, 
she is —. to the performance of a part 
which, while it is important, is none the easier 
for not being quite natural. Mr. J. Fernandez, 
Mr. Brittain Wright, Miss Cicely Nott, and others, 
make up a cast which is not unfitted for the inter- 
— of a piece which bids fair once more to 

popular. The scenic arrangements are good. 


On Monday evening they produced at the 
Globe a little piece, in one act, called Our Bitterest 
It is a piece of serious interest, and is 
written efully, by Mr. Herbert. It deals 
with the loves of a Frenchman and a Prussian for 
one woman, in the time of the war. The Prussian 
owes much to the French girl, and pays it by 
allowing her at last to go free with the lover of 
her choice. An idea that is not new has been 
pleasantly treated, nor does the piece lose amy- 
thing by the acting, which is in the hands of only 
three persons—Mr. Emery, Mr. Montague, and 
Miss Carlotta Addison. 


Tue story of M. Octave Feuillet’s Sphynx, now 
acted at the Théaitre Francais, deserves to be told 
upon its own account, though public attention in 
Paris is concentrated upon the question of Mdlle. 
Croizette’s death-scene at the end, and everybody 
is discussing whether that belongs by right to the 
art of the theatre or the science of the hospital. 
The title of the piece—Le Sphynx—is itself 
enigmatical. It does not refer to any - sphinx- 
like personage, as one would of course suppose, 
but only to a sphinx-headed fingerring, which 
contains such poison as Mr. Browning writes of 
in his Laboratory. The piece opens in Touraine, 
where Blanche de Chelles, a young married woman, 
whose husband is at sea, is living under the 
guardianship of her husband’s father, but sur- 
rounded in truth by admirers who would fain be 
lovers too. Why does she hold this court of hers 
in a country house, when Paris would seem to be 
the proper place? Because, coquette though she 


is, she is capable of serious attachments, and she 
counts much on an old friendship with one Berthe 
de Savigny: one who is more than friend—an 
adopted sister—whom she has succeeded in 
marrying to the aide-de-camp of her father, the 
Admiral. De Savigny is a grave man, and is 
not too well satistied to see a friendship be- 
tween his wife and one of the light manners 
of Madame de Chelles. He seeks an interview 
with the coquette, so that there may be an ex- 
planation of his views; and, getting it, he learns 
more than he bargained for—the coquetry of 
Mdme. de Chelles is bestowed on the rest ; the love 
is reserved for himself. She gives him letters to 
read—letters that she has written, but would not 
send, and at last it is hardly plain to her whether 
he disbelieves her love for him, or only affects to 
do so. More strictly perhaps in accordance with 
the dramatist’s purpose than in accordance with 
nature, Berthe de Savigny becomes suddenly 
jealous. Her husband reassures her; he kneels at 

er feet; and a very French impulse, half good, 
half bad, prompts Blanche to run away, like Edith 
Dombey, with a man she does not care for, but, 
in this case, more out of love than hate for those 
who will be left behind. By this means Berthe 
will be reassured, and Berthe’s husband—loved of 
both—put at rest. But one would have thought 
the same purpose might have been attained hy 
running away with nobody: neither Lord Astley, 
whom she detests, nor De Savigny whom she loves 
—by a prosaic fidelity to her own husband, in fine. 
But she and M. Octave Feuillet have thought 
differently and Blanche is about to depart with Lord 
Astley. Berthe insists upon her husband stopping 
her, but at what cost can he stop her? At the cost, 
only, of avowing his own love. Well, then, Blanche 
will not go after all; but Berthe has seen the 
embrace by which was purchased, so to - a the 
fugitive’s determination to remain. resently, 
Berthe having held her peace, the two women 
meet, and from neither is anything hidden. Berthe 
submits an ultimatum to her rival—either the 
rival must go away for ever, or she will show to 
the Admiral — is the guardian of the husband’s 
honour) the letters in which a fatal avowal is 
made; and the Admiral, who had not been for- 
giving to his own first wife who had been false to 
him, will certainly not be forgiving to the woman 
who is false to his son. But “No,” she says, 
drawing back afterall. And courage and strength 
fail her. She faints. ‘ Water!” Here is the 
glass ; and here in Blanche’s ring the poison which 
will end all. It is dropped into the water, and 
Blanche hesitates. She ends by drinking it her- 
self. The most striking thing in the drama is 
the character of Blanche, and its performance hy 
Mdlle. Croizette. The pleasant and redeeming 
thing is the character of Berthe, and its perfor- 
mance by Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt. 








MUSIC. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA—MDLLE, HEILBRON. 


Mr. Gyre’s operatic season at Covent Garden was 
inaugurated on Tuesday last. During the recess 
the house has been entirely redecorated, and its 
appearance is now not only brilliant but extremely 
tasteful. It is the usual custom to commence an 
operatic season with some well-known, if not well- 
worn work, nor was this custom departed from on 
the present occasion—the piece selected for the 
opening night being Verdi's Traviata. It is not 
necessary to speak in detail of an opera so well 
known and so popular as the present. Founded, 
as our readers will remember, on Dumas’ La 
Dame aux Camellias, it is a favourite alike with 
débutantes and with the opera-going public— 
with the former as affording good opportunities of 
vocal and histrionic display, and with the latter 
as full of pretty and ear-catching melodies, When 
the tunes of an opera have become the common 
property of street-organs its claims to popularity 





can hardly be disputed. 
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The performance on Tuesday introduced to us 
a new Violetta—a Mdlle. Heilbron, from the 
Théaitre Italien in Paris, whose name had not 
been announced in Mr. Gye’s prospectus. It was 
therefore chiefly on her that the interest of the 
performance centred, and it was evident at an 
early period of the evening that her success was 
secured. Of prepossessing personal appearance, the 
lady possesses a light soprano voice, enabling her 
to reach the high C and D flat without apparent 
difficulty, and of considerable flexibility. Her 
intonation was not absolutely perfect in some of 
the more florid parts of her music; but for this, 
as well as for a certain tendency to force her voice 
in forte passages, every allowance should be made 
for a first appearance upon a stage with which she 
was unfamiliar. Her mezza voce singing is admir- 
able. But it is as an actress that we are inclined, 
so far ascould be judged from a single performance, 
to form even a higher estimate of her than as a vo- 
calist. She is quite at home with “ stage business,” 
and her by-play and command of facial expression 
are excellent without being overdone. Nothing 
could be more satisfactory than her delivery of 
the great scena which closes the first act. The 
pathos of the slow movement, “Ah forse é lai” 
was well realised, and the assumption of an 
evidently forced gaiety at the “Sempre libera” 
could hardly have been better expressed. Mdlle. 
Heilbron was called forward at the fall of the 
curtain. The favourable impression produced by 
the first act was strengthened rather than impaired 
by the later portions of the opera. In the duet 
with Germont, in the finale to the second act, 
and in the somewhat repulsive death-scene with 
which the opera closes, the new comer showed 
herself alike equal to the situation. Mr. Gye may 
be congratulated on a very useful addition to the 
ranks of his prime donne, 

The remainder of the cast calls for no special 
notice, as it presented no feature of novelty. 
Alfredo was well played and carefully sung by 
Signor Nicolini, and the mer of Germont (the 
“heavy father”) was in the hands of that excellent 
artist Signor tye the subsidiary characters 
being played by adame Anese, Mdlle. Corsi, 
Signori Tagliafico, Manfredi, Fallar, a and 
Rossi. Both band and chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Signor Vianesi, were excellent, and the 
mise-en-scene, though the opera presents less 
opportunity than many others for spectacular 
display, was characterised by the completeness 
and artistic taste to which for so many years we 
have been accustomed at Covent Garden. The 
Traviata is announced for repetition this evening, 
when Mdlle. Heilbron_ will make her second 
appearance, 





At the last Crystal Palace Concert Beethoven's 
“ Septett,” pees by all the strings, took the place 
of the usual symphony. On the occasion of the 
recent performance of Schubert’s Octett in the 
same manner, we expressed our views as to this 
kind of transformation of chamber into orchestral 
music, and gave reasons for i under 
no circumstances could the alteration be regarded 
as an improvement. It is needless to go into the 
subject again; but it is no more than just to 
say that Peothoven’s work, being more intrinsically 
orchestral in character than Schubert’s, suffered 
less from the strengthening of the string parts. 
Still, even here, there were many ages which 
certainly did not sound as the composer intended 
them ; and therefore, while fully acknowledging the 
splendid performance by Mr. Manns’s orchestra, we 
see noreason tomodify our previously expressed opi- 
nion that such performances are, from an art point 
of view, an entire mistake. As usual at these 
concerts, some novelties were produced. On this 
oceasion there were two. Reinecke’s overture, 


“An Adventure of Handel’s,” which concluded 
the concert, is chiefly interesting from its clever 
orchestration, and the ingenious use made in it of 
the well-known melody commonly called the “ Har- 
monious Blacksmith,” often (though wrongly) 





attributed to Handel. The other novelty was a 
more important work—Litolff’s “Concerto-Sym- 
phonie” No. 3 (on Dutch national airs) for piano 
and orchestra. The work is very showy and 
brilliant, but of little real sentelt value. The 
subjects, excepting those of the scherzo, are com- 
monplace, occasionally almost tawdry, though 
credit must be given to the composer for ingenious 
treatment and clever and effective instrumenta- 
tion. The pianoforte part, which is in 
of considerable difficulty, was admirably played 
by Mr. Oscar Beringer, who has been more 
than once previously heard at these concerts. To 
a finished technique Mr. Beringer unites a powerful 
yet singing quality of tone, and a mastery of the 
bravura style, which entitle him to a high position 
asa pianist. The vocalists were Madame Noriny 
and Mr. Santley. The lady, who appeared for 
the first time here, sses a very powerful voice 
and considerable taste, but is far too much ad- 
dicted to the singer’s most pernicious failing—a 
constant tremolo. One can hardly, however, pro- 
nounce a decided opinion on anyone from a first 
appearance. Beethoven’s overture to Coriolan, 
which opened the concert, was, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, superbly played by the band. To-day 
a concert will be given, consisting for the most 
part of sacred music. 





Tue present series of the Monday Popular Con- 
certs was brought to a brilliant and successful 
close last Monday evening. As usual at the 
Director’s benefit, a r number of works was 
brought forward than is generally the. case, and 
most of Mr. Chappell’s “staff” who are at present 
in London were pressed into the service. A brief 
enumeration of the works performed is all for 
which space can be spared. Mozart’s popular 
string quintett in G minor was the opening piece, 
played by Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Straus, Zerbini, 
and Piatti. The last-named gentleman gave two 
movements from a sonata by Veracini; Mr. Charles 
Hallé and Madame Noprman-Néruda played the 
variations in D minor from Mozart’s sonata for 
piano and violin in F; and Mr. Hallé contributed 
as his solo Schubert’s well-known Impromptu in 
B flat. The second part commenced with an in- 
teresting novelty, in the shape of Brahms’s four- 
handed Variations in E flat on a theme by 
Schumann, to which full justice was done by 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann and Mr. Franklin Taylor. 
Herr Joachim performed three of Brahmas’s “Hun- 
garian Dances,” in his own arrangement for piano 
and violin, and in reply to a unanimous encore 
gave another of the same series. The concert 
concluded with Bach’s Concerto in D minor, 
for two violins (Madame Norman-Néruda and 
Herr Joachim) with double-quartett accompa- 
niment. Mr. Santley sang Handel’s “ Nasce al 
bosco,” and the rest of the vocal music consisted 
of part-songs by the “Swedish Ladies’ Vocal 
Quartett ” (Mdlles. Hilda Wideberg, Amy Berg, 
Madame Maria Petterssohn, and Mdlle. Wilhel- 
mina Soderlund), who gave some Swedish songs 
with exquisite finish of -ensemble—this being, it 
should be mentioned, their first appearance in 
London. The hall was crowded by a more than 
usually demonstrative audience. 

Mr. Chappell deserves the warmest thanks of 
the mnaledt public for the spirit and enterprise he 
has shown during the past season. No fewer than 
twenty-two works have been produced (either at 
the Monday or the Saturday concerts) for the first 
time, Of these there have been three by Schu- 
mann, two each by Bach, Veracini, Rubinstein, 
and Brahnis, and one each by Chopin, Bennett, 
Saint-Saens, Schubert, Molique, Onslow, Rhein- 
berger, Raff, Beethoven, Haydn, and Tartini. 
May the success of the present season encourage 
Mr. Chappell to further researches in similar 
directions next winter. There still remains a 
whole mine of wealth in the field of chamber com- 
positions, which has been but very partially ex- 
plored, EBENEZER PRovt. 
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Iy consequence of Good Friday falling in the 
present , and the necessity, therefore, of our 
going to press much earlier than usual, it is impos- 
sible for us to notice in detail, as was our intention, 
Mr. Barnby’s excellent series of concerts held 
during the week in the Albert Hall, as mentioned 
in our Notes of last week. Three consecutive per- 
formances of Bach’s sublime Passion according to 
Matthew have been given ; and the fact that such 
an experiment should have even been thought of 
redounds greatly to the credit of Mr. Barnby ; for 
it must not be forgotten that the appreciation now 
accorded to this work, and the public favour in 
which it is held, are chiefly, if not entirely, due 
to the verance with which, year after year, 
he has brought it forward, and thus enabled con- 
cert-goers to become familiar with its beauties. 
Bacu’s Passion has also been given during the 
week both in St. Paul’s Cathedral and West. 
minster Abbey; in the former on Tuesday even- 
ing, and in the latter on Wednesday afternoon. 


At the Crystal Palace concert this afternoon, 
Brahms’s “ Song of Destiny,” which was produced 
a fortnight since, as noticed in the AcADEmy, 
is to be repeated by special desire. A second 
opportunity of hearing this remarkable work will 
be most welcome. 


Tx posthumous works of the recently deceased 
composer, Henry Hugh Pierson, will probably be 
published by the firm of Schuberth and Co., in 

ipzig. 

Waener has issued invitations to the distin- 
guished artists who are to take part in the grand 
performances at Bayreuth next year, to meet in 
that town during the summer in order to study 
their parts in the “ Nibelungen-Trilogy.” Herren 
Niemann and Betz—who, we understand, are re- 
spectively to take the parts of Siegmund and Wotan 
—intend to go for this purpose from Berlin. 


A MONUMENT is to be erected to Robert Schu- 
mann at Leipzig. 

AccorDING to the Vienna papers, a tenor singer 
has recently presented himself to the physicians 
of that city who, by means of some abnormal for- 
mation of the vocal organs, is able to sing two 
notes at once! 


Last week the German Opera Company at 
Rotterdam produced, for the first time in Holland, 
a “grand opera in five acts,” entitled Diana von 
Solange. It is a public secret on the continent 
that the music to this opera was composed by 
“ K.H.2.8.”—to wit, the reigning Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha. The august composer was ex- 
pected to be present at the first performance of his 
work, which been highly spoken of in conti- 
nental artistic circles. 

THE nay og of several new operas is re- 

rted from the Continent. Among these are 

Hohenstaufen (by Fre er at Dresden, Agnes 
von Hohenstaufen 4 at Freib 
in Baden, and Ponehiell’s I Dieu at La Seala 
in - Ee all of which are said to have been suc- 
e.ssful. 


A Mostcat Conservatoire has been founded in 
the city of Mexico, and was opened on February 
28 last. 

Wacener’s Rienzi was produced for the first 
time at Venice on the 15th ult. 





— 





POSTSCRIPT. 
Messrs. Lonemans have in the press 
Imperial Phot , being a selection of forty 
enlarged pho phs from Roman medallions and 
i by J. E. Lee, F.S.A., F.GS. 
Also Roman Imperial , being a series of 
140 lithographic profiles of Roman emperors, el 
presses, and C from Roman coins 
and medallions, by the same author, The same 
ublishers announce The French Revolution and 
irst Empire, an historical sketch by W. 0'Cor- 
nor Morris, as nearly ready. : 


Roman 
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